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WAR-TIME CONTROL AND PEACE-TIME STRIKES 


is facing the most far-reaching la- 

bor difficulties of recent years, with 
the coal and steel strikes supplemented 
by innumerable minor disputes, and with 
the vague menace of a railway walkout 
always clouding the future, it is particu- 
larly worth while to observe, by a study 
of the British newspapers appearing 
from day to day during the great rail- 
way strike of a few weeks ago, how that 
situation affected a nation whose prob- 
lems are in many respects closely akin to 
our own. 

The cases of Great Britain and the 
United States are not, of course, by any 
means exactly parallel; a great strike has 
a very different meaning in a relatively 
small island, with a compact population, 
and dependent for much of its food sup- 
ply on importation, from its significance 
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in a nation spread across a continent, 
producing within its borders far more 
of food and of almost all other essential 
raw materials than it can possibly use 
up at home. None the less, Britain’s ex- 
perience with the railway strike contains 
various useful and thoroughly applicable 
lessons. 

Of these the great and outstanding one, 
vivid in every page of current British 
newspaper comment, is this: a nation 
which has learned how to be victorious in 
a great foreign war cannot be destroyed 
by enemies within. It is easy to believe 
that the Great Britain of the spring of 
1914, the Britain that Sir Edward Carson 
and the Nationalists between them had 





brought to the verge of open civil war, 
would have been temporarily thunder- 
struck by such a calamity as befell it in 
the closing days of last September. The 
nation would have won through in the 
end, of course; but only at the cost of 
terrible suffering, and in many places, 
perhaps, actual famine. 

The fact is that before the war no na- 
tion, with the possible exception of Ger- 
many, was so organized as to be able to 
meet great and unexpected emergencies 
with immediate efficiency. The machinery 
for prompt action had not been created; 
the people had not been drilled into quick 
response. One has only to recall the 
dreary months of successive blunders in 
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the early days of the great struggle—the 
French generals who never were allowed 
to enjoy undisputed command, the Brit- 
ish troops waiting week after week for 
the ammunition that did not come, the 
American airplanes that never flew—to 
realize how hard the lesson was to learn. 

That Great Britain, at least, has final- 
ly learned it, and with immense national 
profit, is conclusively proved by what 
happened during the railway strike. The 
situation, on its face, was little short of 
desperate; at the outset the railway men 
appear to have gone out with a una- 
nimity which fully justified the boasts of 
the strike leaders. A few trains did run, 
but so far as the needs of the vast ma- 
jority of the people were concerned, rail 
transportation was at a standstill. 

What actually happened is well illus- 
trated by the following editorial from 





















































A Consignment of Groceries Sent from London to Sheerness by Motor Barge 


the Manchester Guardian of Oct. 1, a 
newspaper by no means predisposed to 
belittle the effectiveness of any impor- 
tant labor movement: 

“The strike has been on for four days. 
It has been as complete as Mr. Thomas 
said it would be. The railway men will 
never act with more. complete unanimity 
than they have done this time. In spite 
of it all, there are no signs of immediate 
privation. For that the government de- 
serves great credit. Plans, it is known, 
had been made earlier in the year for 
such an emergency, and they are work- 
ing as well as could reasonably be hoped. 
These arrangements, helped by a com- 
mendable degree of public cheerfulness 
and a spirit of co-operation, have done 
marvelously. 

“The idea that the government would 
be forced to surrender within a week is 
already shown to be absurd. After all, 
these islands supported a tolerably large 
population long before railways came in- 
to effective use. Things have changed in 
the last 70 years, but neither a week nor 
a month would see the country reduced 
to compulsory surrender. 

“Possibly we need not look for much 
help from the work of volunteers on the 
railways themselves. The skeleton service 
which has been started again is likely 
to grow slowly, but it can hardly do more 
than carry a little of the more perishable 
foodstuffs, belated mails, and passengers. 
Even that is not a trifle. 

“But, apart from the railways, the gov- 
ernment is in a stronger position than it 
has ever been. As a result of the war 
there are more motor vehicles and more 
men skilled in all branches of transport 
work than could have been dreamed of in 
time of peace. There is the minor assist- 


ance of airplanes. Lastly, there is an ef- 
ficient system of rationing, which has only 
had to be revived by a stroke of the pen, 
and a people inured to its inconveniences. 

“The government has made prompt and 
effective use of these advantages. We see 
the results in well-stocked shops, normal 
prices, and a public which shows no symp- 
toms of panie or of hoarding. Most peo- 
ple, one would judge, made up their 
minds at the start that the strike would 
fail, and refused to be flustered.” 

The British public has never taken 
kindly to government regulation and con- 
trol, which it put up with during the war 
as necessary evils, and which, ever since 
the armistice, have furnished subjects 
for an endless quantity of invective. 
Suddenly, however, it found in govern- 
ment control its sole chance of safety in 
a great domestic crisis. This applied 
above all to the food supply, which was, 
of course, the point most vulnerable to 
the strikers’ weapons. It was vain for 
their leaders to proclaim, as they fre- 
quently and loudly did, that they had no 
intention of starving the public into com- 
pliance with their demands. The people 
knew perfectly well that the government 
would be victorious if it could keep the 
nation fed; if the people went hungry, 
revolution would triumph. 

An interesting sidelight on the strikers’ 
claims that they must necessarily share 
equally in any food shortage resulting 
from the strike is cast by such little 
items as this: 

“At Coalville yesterday an engine left 
the sheds to bring five wagons into a sid- 
ing to be unloaded. They contained 300 
sacks of flour for the Coalville Co-opera- 
tive Society, of which most of the strik- 
ers are members.” 
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. , Am engine could be used to bring in 


flour for the strikers, but the pleas of the 
public were absolutely unheeded. These 
are the methods of virtual warfare, com- 
parable to the British blockade on Ger- 
many,—with this exception, that they 
were unskillful methods, taking no ac- 
count of what the British government 
had learned in four bitter years of war- 
time experience, 

Against the food blockade attempted 
by the strikers was pitted the food dis- 
tributing and conserving machinery of 
the Ministry of Food. On this subject 
the following, from the Oct. 4 issue of 
Milling, is worth noting: 

“The much maligned Food Ministry 
would appear to be actually a blessing in 
disguise, judging by the gravity of the 
situation which would otherwise have con- 
fronted us but for its existence. The 
old dictum that ‘an army marches on its 
stomach’ applies with equal truth to a 
community bearing up under the thrall- 
dom of trade-union tyranny in its worst 
form. Whatever the merits of the strike 
may consist of, certain it is that the end 
will not be hastened by any starvation 
menace as the leaders of the men had 
hoped for. By relying upon the dire ne- 
cessity of the community, the strike 
leaders have ‘backed the wrong horse,’ 
and we see in the well-stocked shops nor- 
mal pre-strike prices ruling and a pur- 
chasing public which shows no symptoms 
of panic or hoarding. 

“During the war the community was 
well served by the rationing of supplies, 
and automatically this system lies ready 
to hand with a public accustomed to its 
ramifications, restrictions and methods. 
The national spirit has been well trained 
during recent years to endure privations, 
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and this will stand in good stead over the 
comparatively brief period during which 
it is hoped the strike will last. . 

“Whatever faults may have been found 
against the Ministry of Food, the present 
complacent attitude of the nation must 
be largely placed to the credit of the 
splendid organization under the manage- 
ment of the Food Controller. It is ob- 
vious that only for the machinery set up 
by the Food Department of the govern- 
ment the present position of the com- 
munity as regards foodstuffs would have 
been one of intense gravity and despair. 
In conjunction with the Ministry of 
Transport the food supply problem as 
organized by the Ministry of Food is 
practically assured, and the strong 
weapon upon which the strikers relied has 
proved a broken reed.” 

How the Ministry of Food did its work 
ean best be told in its own words, by 
comparing two of its official announce- 
ments to the public, one issued at the 
beginning of the strike, and the other 
the day before the settlement was 
reached: 

“The Food Controller desires to im- 
press upon all householders the urgent 
need for restricted consumption of milk 
voluntarily by adults, and for giving chil- 
dren and invalids first claim on the avail- 
able supplies. If all households do their 
duty in this matter the results of ration- 
ing can be attained without the need for 
a complex and difficult administrative 
machinery. 

“In milk-production areas such steps 
are not necessary. In the large towns, 
the milk supplies of which are dependent 
upon transport, often from long dis- 
tances, consumers can assist the efforts of 

(Continued on page 610.) 
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WHICH? 

The question now squarely before the 
people of the United States is whether 
they are hereafter to be governed by or- 
ganized labor or by a government’ duly 
and regularly formed under and accord- 
ing to the Constitution. 

Indirectly, this was the issue of the 
steel strike, but it was not clearly and 
unmistakably so, because the steel com- 
panies stood as the ostensible authority 
which was aimed at by the leaders of 
the strike movement, and the government 
was not openly challenged. 

In the coal strike, inaugurated on No- 
vember 1, the mine owners are a negli- 
gible quantity; it is the government that 
is defied and opposed, and coal being a 
commodity which is essential to trans- 
portation, to almost every industry, and 
to every store, office and home in the 
country, an attempt to shut off the sup- 
ply, especially at the beginning of win- 
ter, is a direct attack upon every indi- 
vidual interest in the United States, in- 
cluding the interest of the household, 
which without fuel must suffer from cold. 

Moreover, the government itself, 
through its President and its Congress, 
which stands back of the President, has 
pronounced this strike not only an in- 
human, unjustifiable and outrageous act, 
but an unlawful one, only to be commit- 
ted through the most flagrant violation 
of agreement, and has declared its inten- 
tion, for the common interest and safety 
of the people, of keeping the mines in 
operation and the coal supply equal to 
the needs of the public. 

Notwithstanding this warning, the 
leaders of the strike have declared their 
purpose of carrying out the mandate of 
the meeting at which it was voted, re- 
gardless of government protest and ac- 
tion. They have thereby arrayed them- 
selves and their followers, not against the 
mine owners, but against the legally con- 
stituted authority of the United States. 
This is perfectly clear, and no chicanery 
of elusive and irrelevant argument can 
possibly cloud the issue. 

To Mr. Lewis and his associates in this 
revolutionary movement the country is 
really indebted, although it was probabiy 
unintentional on their part, for defining 
so distinctly the real question at stake 
in the struggle which now is apparently 
unavoidable. They have performed a 
service in precipitating a crisis which has 
been threatening ever since actual war 
ceased, and which the vast majority of 
Americans are becoming impatient, defi- 
nitely, decisively and once for all, to meet 
and effectually settle. So many obscure 
threats have been made in this direction 
that it is a great relief to the public 
to know that a test of the relative 
strength of organized labor and organ- 
ized government is about to be made, and 
that the issue is perfectly clear. 

That portion of organized labor which 
is reasonable, and a very large propor- 
tion of it belongs to this class, which 
aims, not at the overthrow of constituted 
authority, but at the gradual betterment 
of wages and conditions, and which has 
no sympathy with the radical element, is 
as much concerned in the outcome as all 
other loyal and law-abiding citizens. 
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Should this strike temporarily succeed 
in its purpose, they will be the first to 
suffer through unemployment due to 
shutting down of plants for lack of fuel, 
or for lack of transportation facilities; 
they and their families will suffer, also, 
with other citizens, because of inability to 
procure coal for heating purposes. 

Their interest in the issue is, if any- 
thing, greater than that of others, be- 
cause, if the cause of the coal strikers, 
as presented by Mr. Lewis and his asso- 
ciates, be indorsed and accepted as that 
of all organized labor, they are parties to 
an attempt to set at naught the protests 
and injunctions of established govern- 
ment, and their individual organizations 
will be involved in the complete over- 
throw of the principle animating the 
miners’ union—that of the right to defy 
authority in order to gain individual ends 
regardless of agreements or public wel- 
fare—which is absolutely certain to fol- 
low. 

On the whole, the country awaits with 
calmness and confidence the result of this 
move, grateful that, at last, its long- 
expected advent is without perplexing 
complications; a clear-cut struggle to de- 
termine whether the people of the United 
States are to be governed by groups of 
trade-union organizations, acting on their 
individual initiative as they are moved by 
their leaders, or by law and authority 
vested in the national Constitution. 

Mr. Lewis, his associates and followers, 
have undertaken to fight the United 
States. They have defied it as Germany 
did, and, unless they are much stronger 
than Germany was, they can hardly hope 
to win. Where Kaiser Wilhelm failed, it 
is impossible that Mr. Lewis can succeed, 
but, in his attempt, he may be able to 
demonstrate to the complete satisfaction 
of radical and unreasoning labor agi- 
tators that the people of the United 
States are bigger and stronger than any 
organization or combination of organiza- 
tions existing within its limits, and that 
they have not the slightest intention of 
abandoning their present form of repre- 
sentative government for one in which 
labor, or any class, is to dominate. 





REMOVING THE EMBARGOES 
The frequent statements made of late 
by Mr. Barnes with regard to the possi- 
bility of removing the restrictions on the 
import and export of wheat and flour 
have led to a remarkable amount of 
amateur prophecy regarding what will 
happen if this step is actually taken. 
So far there have been about as many 
varieties of prophecy as there have been 
soothsayers to utter them. Some have 
seen wheat and flour prices tumbling like 
the Philistine’s temple, with Mr. Barnes 
in the réle of Samson. They have had 
visions of the rapid disbursing of some 
part of that hitherto intact billion dollars 
voted by a generous Congress out of the 
people’s pockets to preserve the farmers 
from abject poverty. Others have quoted 
the gentleman who, at the time of the 
flood, said he didn’t believe it would be 
much of a shower anyway. 
The Northwestern Miller has no inten- 
tion of joining the ranks of the prophets, 
professional or otherwise, and makes no 
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claim to knowing just what will happen 
if Mr. Barnes decides to remove the em- 
bargoes. It is reasonably sure, however, 
that the effect of such a step, as has al- 
most uniformly been the case during re- 
cent years, will be very much less star- 
tling than the alarmists try to make 
out. 

The prices of wheat and flour in 
the United States are today very nearly, 
if not quite, on a basis determined by 
world supply and demand. There is still 
a general shortage of wheat, primarily 
owing to the transfer of Russia from the 
credit to the debit side of the ledger, and 
to the curtailment of wheat production in 
Europe generally in the past five years. 
This alone would be enough to put wheat 
and flour prices well above what they 
were before the war, and to it must be 
added, as the most important element, 
the decline in the value of the dollar, 
measured in terms of what it will buy. 

The removal of the embargo against 
Canadian wheat and flour, which is the 
phase of the proposal with most imme- 
diate interest for millers, is not going 
to affect to any marked degree either 
the world’s or this country’s actual wheat 
supply, nor will it have much influence 
on the purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can dollar. On the other hand, it will 
mark a definite and important step in the 
direction of normal trading. The em- 
bargoes imposed on both sides of the 
border were essentially war-time meas- 
ures, and their removal would do away 
with restrictions which ought, as soon as 
possible, to disappear in order to put 
business back on its own feet. 

The United States, as the greatest 
wheat-raising and flour-producing coun- 
try in the world today, can certainly af- 
ford to meet such competition as may 
arise, under equitable tariff conditions, 
from farmers and millers anywhere. Its 
entire business structure has been serious- 
ly, ‘if necessarily, strained by the restric- 
tions and limitations resulting from the 
war; and while these must be removed 
gradually, the ultimate restoration of 
trade conditions unhampered by govern- 
ment regulations is now recognized as 
immensely desirable. If Mr. Barnes 
takes down the bars between the United 
States and Canada, so far as wheat and 
flour are concerned, he may produce a 
short period of excited price fluctuation, 
but with Canadian wheat prices fixed at 
close to the United States government 
level, there is no serious danger to be 
feared, and the nation will be a long way 
advanced on the road to freedom from 
artificial restraints of trade necessitated 
by the war. 

As for the resumption of wheat and 
flour trading with Europe on a pre-war 
basis, it is manifest that, in order to 
carry out the specific provisions of the 
Lever act with regard to exports, the 
government is bound to provide some 
sort of machinery whereby consolidated 
buying can be effectively countered by 
consolidated selling. This does not in any 
way demand the maintenance for an in- 
definite period of prohibitions against in- 
dividual selling. 

As was emphatically pointed out at the 
recent meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, the government, acting 
through the Grain Corporation, has in- 
curred a definite obligation to the milling 
industry, under the terms of the Lever 
act, which it cannot sidestep by permit- 
ting its agency merely to cease function- 
ing. Of this, however, there appears to 
be little danger. Granting that the re- 
strictions must come off some day, it is 





clear that the process, whenever it takes 
place, is bound to create a certain 
amount of confusion. Mr. Barnes is in 
a position to be the best judge of the 
proper moment for taking such a step; 
and as long as the Grain Corporation 
continues to provide American sellers 
with an official agency through which to 
encounter foreign combined buying, the 
removal of export and import restric- 
tions ought to have no serious terrors 
for the milling industry. 





SILLY TALK 

Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, in 
an impassioned plea in the United States 
Senate for justice for the farmer, the 
other day made this astonishing state- 
ment: : 

“It takes four and a half bushels of 
wheat to make a barrel of flour. The 
wheat raiser gets about $8.37 for the 
wheat, the miller $12.70, the baker $58.70 
and the hotelkeeper here in Washington, 
as it is doled out in thin slices, $587.” 

The Northwestern Miller has no means 
of knowing whence Senator Capper de- 
rived these remarkable figures; certainly 
the most casual inquiry would have 
shown him, if he cared to know the truth, 
that they are utterly silly and without 
the remotest connection with real prices 
being paid for wheat and actual prices 
being asked for flour in Senator Capper’s 
own section. 

Instead of receiving but $1.84 for his 
grain, the wheat grower of Kansas is paid 
on a basis as high as $2.50 at the Kansas 
City terminal market, less the freight. 
from the interior point in the state and 
a measure of handling cost and profit 
allowed to the country elevator operator, 
under the most careful and detailed su- 
pervision of an agency of the United 
States government. At this moment, the 
Kansas wheat grower is receiving about 
35 cents per bushel premium over the 
war-time price guaranteed to him by 
Congress. 

Concerning the flour price, there has 
not and never has been within the pres- 
ent crop year a time when any miller of 
Kansas or any other part of the South- 
west received as much as $12.70 a barrel 
for flour at wholesale. The actual cost 
of wheat, of its manufacture into flour 
and feed products and the actual selling 
prices of millers in the Southwest are, 
on the basis of prices November 1 at 
the Kansas City terminal market, as fol- 
lows: 

Cost of 414 bushels of wheat, based 

on the average price at which 

Nos. 1 and 2 wheat sold Oct. 30, 

—$2.40 per bushel ............. $10.80 
Actual average cost of manufac- - 

ture and selling by the best 

equipped and most efficiently 
conducted flour mills of the 

Southwest,—per barrel ......... 


$11.70 
Received by the miller for 74 
pounds of feed at 1.7 cents per 
pound for bran, and 2.1 cents 
per pound for shorts, and for 
10 pounds of low-grade flour at 
3 cents per pound.............. 1.70 


$10.00 
The latter figure, expressed as 
$1,000, representing the actual 
cost to the miller of 95 barrels 
of 95 per cent flour, or, per bar- 
rel, bulk at mill ............... $10.52 
At which price, net and without profit 
to the miller, The Northwestern Miller 
assures Senator Capper that he or any 
one else can buy one car, or one thou- 
sand carloads, of this flour from millers 
of the Southwest, providing only that 
reasonable evidence of ability to pay the 


















Assuming that Senator Capper’s arith- 
metic applies to the highest and finest 
grade of patent flour, the following fig- 
ures represent the actual cost to the 
miller: 


_ 95 per cent flour, cost per bbl..... $10.52 
Received for 25 per cent clear flour 
at $8 per bbl bulk at mill....... 


ar ayer as $852, representing 
oo cat to » miller of 70 bbls 
° tent” flour, or, per bbl, 
bulk at mill 
Cost of two 98-lb cotton sacks at 
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Cost of flour packed ready for 


shipment, per bbl............. $12.70 


As a matter of fact, the highest price 
being quoted by any mill in Kansas City 
on the day on which these prices were 
based was $12.40 for its best patent flour 
under its widely advertised brand, 
sacked, in carloads. Furthermore, this 
same mill on that day was quoting and 
Selling to the local retail grocery trade 
in Kansas City at $12.50 per barrel, de- 
livered in lots of anything down to a half 
barrel into the dealer’s store, at a cost 
for truck delivery of 20 cents per barrel 
and an additional cost of approximately 
25 cents per barrel for selling and col- 
lecting. 


In all of the foregoing calculations, 


quotations for all by-products and the 
lower grades of flour are based on the 
highest possible realizable value at the 
moment, so that they cannot possibly be 
questioned. It should not, however, be 
assumed that millers actually are doing 
business at a loss, as suggested by the 
face of the figures. It is true, however, 
that flour-milling profits depend largely 
upon the ability of the miller to defeat 
the figures through the use of the best 
equipment to get the maximum amount 
of good flour out of the wheat available, 
through knowing when to buy and when 
to sell, and through practicing the hun- 
dred and one economies which he is able 
to accomplish by reason of his skill, abil- 
ity and experience. He is not doing 
business at a loss, but he is giving the 
public a manufacturing and distribution 
service at a cost and profit to himself 
hardly measurable in the price of the 
finished product. 

So far as Senator Capper’s figures on 
the selling prices of the baker are con- 
cerned, they are mere vapor. Flour is 
but a single item in the baker’s big 
budget of cost of materials, labor and 
capital activity, and there is quite as 
much reason in bulking the comparison 
of his flour cost and selling price as 
there would be in citing a relationship 
between the deadweight cost of the metal 
and the price of a fine watch. This ap- 
plies with even greater force to the silly 
reference to the cost of a slice of bread 
in a Washington hotel. 

Perhaps these puerile fulminations in 
Congress, wherein members of that body 
either make no effort to get at the facts 
or purposely disregard them in order to 
make political buncombe, do no harm. 
In Senator Capper’s case, however, the 
offense seems particularly inexcusable, 
since he represents the principal wheat- 
producing state, and one in which flour- 
milling is the chief manufacturing in- 
dustry. In a position where getting the 
truth at first hand would be the simplest 


possible matter, he elects, instead, to dis- 
regard it wholly. 
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THE SPIRIT OF °77 

It seems to be generally believed that 
the present period of industrial unrest, 
with its accompaniments of frequent 
disorder and occasional violence, involves 
a phenomenon practically without prece- 
dent. It is largely for this reason that 
so many people appear alarmed over the 


outcome; they feel as if history present- 


ed no parallels to serve as indications, 
and they derive a gloomy consolation 
from reflecting that, after the orgy of 
the French Revolution, France still con- 
tinued to exist. The era of the guillo- 
tine seems to them the only one to cast 
any light, and that a most lurid one, on 
the perplexities of today. 

It is not, however, necessary to go back 
so far, or outside of the borders of the 
United States, to find a parallel so strik- 
ing, and so much worse in many of its 
features than anything which has hap- 
pened since the war, that the survival of 
the nation in that instance to a period of 
unprecedented prosperity and develop- 
ment ought to suffice to cheer the most 
despondent. 

In July, 1877, to quote a contemporary 
article, “at a period of profound quiet 
and repose, the entire country was 
startled by the simultaneous seizure by 
lawless men of the four great trunk lines 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
western states. In a single day the whole 
internal trade of the Union was suspend- 
ed. Millions of dollars of capital were 
paralyzed, thousands of enterprises were 
confronted with ruin, and the whole of 
this great country was threatened with 
a crisis such as it had never experienced 
before. Almost without warning, the 
American people were brought face to 
face with a conflict which for a while 
threatened their very existence as a na- 
tion. The excitement grew steadily, and 
for a time mob law was supreme. From 
all points came reports of lawless vio- 
lence, of pillage, arson and murder. The 
worst elements of the Old World, that 
had been driven out of Europe, sudden- 
ly appeared, and proclaiming their ter- 
rible doctrines of destruction and rapine, 
endeavored to revive in this prosperous 
and peaceful land the horrors of the 
Parisian Commune.” 

That this statement is by no means an 
exaggeration is clear to any one who 
cares to read the story as set forth by 
Edward Winslow Martin in his “History 
of the Great Riots.” The original cen- 
ter of the trouble was in Pennsylvania, 
and the heaviest loss of life was in Pitts- 
burgh, where an enormous amount of 
property was destroyed. From that re- 
gion the disturbance spread eastward, 
but was stopped at the west bank of the 
Hudson by vigorous measures and fed- 
eral troops. Its westward course was 
checked only by the Pacific Ocean. In 
Chicago it led to a desperate pitched 
battle in Halstead Street, in which the 
police were rescued from annihilation 
only by a sudden cavalry charge. In St. 
Louis practically the whole industrial 
life of the city ceased, the rioters drag- 
ging from their places the workmen in 
the factories and flour and planing mills, 
though they were not on strike and 
claimed no grievance. Order was re- 
stored only after a sharp battle in the 
streets around Schuler’s Hall. In San 
Francisco the mobs were broken by vol- 
leys from the muskets of regular troops. 

All this is nearly forgotten, or at the 
most seldom recalled, even by those who 
were actually eye-witnesses of what re- 
sulted from this terrible outburst of “the 
spirit of ’77”; most of the younger gen- 
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eration have never even heard of it. At 
the time, as contemporary articles bear 
full witness, it seemed as though the 
whole structure of society was ready to 
collapse. Even after the actual vio- 
lence had been suppressed, and life and 
property were reasonably safe, there re- 
mained a black shadow of doubt and 
terror over the country, a feeling that 
“the worst elements of the Old World” 
had been crushed only for a moment, and 
that the future was filled with the menace 
of what today would be called bolshevism. 

That the spirit which inspired the mob 
was identical with the bolshevism of to- 
day is manifest in scores of ways, and in 
none more clearly than in the resolutions 
drawn up and adopted at a mass meeting 
held in Tompkins Square, New York 
City, on July 25, 1877. These resolutions 
are too long to quote in full, but their 
tenor is exemplified in the following para- 
graphs: 

“Resolved, That we consider all legal- 
ized chartered corporations, such as rail- 
road, banking, mining, manufacturing, 
gas, etc., under the present system of 
operation, as the most despotic and heart- 
less enemies of the working classes. 

“That we do earnestly request and ad- 
vise all the working classes throughout 
the country to unite as speedily as pos- 
sible for the purpose of forming a polit- 
ical party, based on the natural rights of 
labor. Let us make common cause against 
a common enemy. 

“That nothing short of a political revo- 
lution on the part of the working classes 
will remedy the evils under which they 
suffer. 

“That it is the purpose of the working- 
men’s party to confiscate, through legis- 
lation, the unjustly gotten wealth of 
these legalized and chartered corporation 
thieves that are backed by the Shylocks 
and moneyed syndicates of Europe and 
of this country.” 

Every word of these resolutions, and 
of the fiery address with which they were 
introduced, might appear unchanged in 
any current issue of the Industrial Work- 
er, zealously issued in Seattle by the so- 
ciety the name of which it bears. Lenine 
and Trotzky have presumably said little 
which was not said by these leaders of 
the riots in ’77. 

It must be remembered, too, that in 
1877 the grievances of the poor were 
real and acute. Want and actual starva- 
tion were present in many cities; the 
“Grand Army of Starvation” that organ- 
ized ten thousand men and women to 
march in Chicago was by no means alto- 
gether ill-named. It was a period of 
“hard times,” of business depression, of 
the laying-off of thousands of workmen, 
who could find no other opportunity to 
earn even enough to keep themselves and 
their families in bread. Most of the 
original strikers were railroad firemen 
whose pay had been reduced to a dollar 
and thirty-five cents a day. 

Such was “the spirit of ’77,” today al- 
most forgotten. What it led to was an 
era of enormous industrial prosperity, 
of vast development, and of the growth of 
the United States from the land which 
had been wracked almost to pieces by the 
Civil War into the nation which, after 
the war with Spain, took its place firmly 
among the world’s foremost powers. The 
eiement which had brought about the 
great riots was now and then heard from, 
notably in the Chicago anarchist riots of 
1886, but on the whole it may be said to 
have ceased to impede national progress. 

All this is of peculiar significance to- 
day, when the pernicious teachings of 
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bolshevism appear to so many as new 
and alarming menaces. They are neither 
new nor, as the past has clearly shown, 
unduly alarming. For brief periods they 
are capable of producing intense dif- 
ficulties, but the sound good sense and 
right-mindedness of the American peo- 
ple can always be counted on to restore 
balance, as they have done in the past. 
The alarmists who see the future thick 
with sulphuric clouds of bolshevism have 
only to look back, and remember when 
everything seemed infinitely more terri- 
fying than it does today, and with far 
better cause, to realize that their fears 
are groundless. The present time will 
produce nothing comparable with the 
disasters that grew out of “the spirit of 
77,” but even if it should do so, the ex- 
ample of the earlier days is there to 
prove that America’s strength is such 
as to make the terrors of rampant bol- 
shevism utterly forgotten within the brief 
space of a few years. 





FIGS AND THISTLES 

It is impossible to determine, from the 
tranquil language used by the editor of 
the Dixon, IIll.,: Telegraph, whether he is 
in jest or in deadly earnest in suggest- 
ing to his readers that this country has 
been guilty of what amounts to criminal 
neglect in the development of one of its 
great natural food resources. These are 
the editor’s words: 

“We are wasting perfectly good food- 
stuffs in this country. We are wasting 
a lot of the well-known foodstuffs every 
time that the growers feel that the har- 
vest ‘won’t pay’ as well as do other 
products that they have to be harvested. 
Then the scientists are discovering new 
edible plants from time to time—weeds 
they are called now, and passed up as 
such, 

“The latest is cat-tail flour. Experi- 
menters tell us that there are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of cat-tails growing 
in the swamps of this country, from 
every acre of which there might be ob- 
tained two tons of edible flour. More- 
over, this flour is said to be easily pro- 
duced, and to have a pleasing and pal- 
atable flavor. 

“The same Indians from whom the 
white man learned to use potatoes and 
Indian corn made a part of their diet 
from cat-tail flour, but for some reason 
the pioneer overlooked this fact, with the 
result that there is now in this country 
a tremendous quantity of valuable food 
material going to waste. 

“Experiments, made at private and 
government laboratories, have proved 
that the cat-tail flour contains the same 
amount of protein as rice and corn flours, 
with a little less fat than wheat flour. 
After tests made in baking, it is pro- 
nounced a perfectly reliable material, to 
be used to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent 
as a substitute for wheat flour. Biscuits 
and puddings made from 50 per cent 
cat-tail flour, or even 100 per cent, were 
little different in flavor from those made 
entirely of wheat. As the result of these 
experiments, experts are urging that fur- 
ther research be made in the utilization 
of this plentiful food product. 

“There may be a temptation to remem- 
ber. the adage about figs from thistles in 
this proposed adoption into the national 
diet of a common weed, but rather it 
should be an encouragement to further 
investigation, since every day proves how 
much untapped wealth this country holds 
in reserve for the investigator.” 


Paging Ole Doc Wiley! Paging Bran- 
ny McCann! 
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MILLS WELL SUPPLIED WITH COAL 





Strike in Bituminous Fields Causes No Immediate Alarm in Milling Industry— 
Curtailment in Freight Service Expected if Miners’ Disturbance 
Continues Long— Prices Show a Decided Advance 


Flour mills of the country are fairly 
well supplied with coal, in the face of 
the present strike emergency. In some 
districts their stocks are sufficient to last 
from a month to two months, and there 
is no expectation that the walkout will 
continue that long. 

The milling of flour, in any case, would 
undoubtedly be listed as an essential in- 
dustry, entitled to special consideration 
in rationing available fuel. 

Minneapolis mills, according to Rail- 
road Administration officials, are in posi- 
tion to operate for 60 to 90 days without 
difficulty, though interior mills of the 
Northwest probably are not in so favor- 
able a situation. 


40 to 60 Days’ Supply in Chicago 

Curicaco, Int., Nov. 1—Chicago mills 
and those located in this territory are 
quite fortunate in having steam coal suf- 
ficient to last them 40 to 60 days, strike 
or no strike. The shutting down of the 
steel mills in South Chicago and Gary, 
Ind., relieved the situation here material- 
ly, as regards the supply of soft coal. 
However, the range quoted by mine own- 
ers and coal dealers shows a decided ad- 
vance as compared with a month ago. As 
much as $5 per ton has been asked for 
lump and -egg, at Illinois and Indiana 
mines. This quotation is undoubtedly 
higher than most users of coal have paid. 
For mine run the price paid is nominally 
$3. It is more than probable that few, if 
any, have paid higher than $3.75 per ton 
for lump and egg. 

C. H. Cuarren. 


St. Louis Mills Fairly Well Supplied 

Sr. Lous, Mo., Nov. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Near-by coal mines have all 
ceased operations, but all mills in this 
territory still have a fair supply of coal 
on hand. An early settlement of the 
strike is hoped for, as nearly all mills 
will have to shut down in 30 days should 
the strike last that long. Practically all 
miners in this territory obeyed the strike 
order. 

Peter Deruien. 


Rochester Mills Not Worrying 
Rocuesrer, N. Y., Nov. 1—The New 
York Central Railroad today issued or- 
ders that on Monday the passenger train 
schedule would be materially reduced, to 
conserve coal. Later this order was with- 
drawn, but it is considered as not impos- 
sible that it may eventually prove neces- 
sary, to meet the strike situation. Of- 
ficials admit that, should the coal strike 
persist long, there must come a curtail- 
ment in freight service. However, mills 
here are fortunate; the majority of them 
are located on the Genesee River. There 
is a good run of water, making them in- 

dependent of the soft coal supply. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


Boston Well Supplied With Flour 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—Notwithstand- 
ing the coal strike and rumors of other 
strikes, bakers and other distributors are 
taking things calmly and showing no 
haste in making their purchases. Boston 
possibly has two weeks’ supply of flour 
on hand. 

Louis W. DePass. 





JOHNSON RATE HEARING 


Minneapolis and Duluth Represented Before 
Interstate Commerce Committee at Chi- 
cago Conference on Transit Privileges 


Minneapolis is well represented this 
week at the hearing in Chicago before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rel- 
ative to the proposal of the Johnson com- 
mittee to abolish transit privileges in the 
Northwest. Among those attending the 
hearing are G. F. Ewe, H. A. Feltus, M. 
J. Strothman, S. J. McCaull, O. A. Mc- 
Rae, John G. McHugh, W. P. Trickett, 
A. L. Searle, F. C. Van Dusen and 
Frank L, Carey. Charles E. Elmquist, 
formerly of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, has been retained 
by the Minneapolis Traffic Association to 


represent the grain interests of this mar- 
ket at the hearing. 

It is claimed that, if the Johnson com- 
mittee recommendations were allowed to 
take effect, the extensive milling and 
grain interests at Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth would be placed at a distinct 
disadvantage with similar interests at 
other markets, such as Chicago. It was 
only through transit privileges that the 
milling and _ business at Minneapolis 
assumed such large proportions. 

A delegation of Minneapolis grain, mill- 
ing and traffic men were in Duluth Fri- 
day, Oct. 31, in conference with Duluth 
interests regarding rate readjustment as 
proposed by the Johnson committee. 

Duluth representatives at the hearing 
in Chicago include Charles F. Macdonald, 
D. T. Helm, E. M. White, Francis W. 
Sullivan and F. S. Keiser. 


SCARCITY OF GRAIN CARS 


Railroad Administration Will Ask Heavier 
Loading—Fair Improvement Noted 
in the Southwest 


To meet the emergency of the freight 
movement from the crop areas, Director 
General Hines has announced that the 
United States Railroad Administration 
intends to file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective on five days’ 
notice, supplements to tariffs providing 
for minimum weights on grain and grain 
products designed to secure heavier load- 
ing and to make available additional 
freightcars for the transportation of 
grain and grain products. The amended 
tariffs will provide that the minimum is 
effective purely as an emergency mat- 
ter. When the emergency has passed, 
the tariffs will be withdrawn. 

This step has been made necessary by 
the extremely heavy grain traffic and the 
fact that cars are being ordered loaded 
only to the existing minimum weights 
even though these are considerably less 
than the capacity of the cars. 

The new emergency minimum is not be- 
ing established for the purpose of secur- 
ing revenue or as a permanent policy, 
but solely to assist in providing more 
freightcars during the present emer- 
gency. 





Southwestern Car Situation 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 1—The car 
situation in the Southwest displayed fair 
improvement this week, and while the 
desired number of cars have not reached 
this terminal, the shortage was by no 
means as acute as has been reported for 
the past several weeks. However, the 
shortage in Kansas does not appear to 
have been relieved to any great extent. 

Western railroads have been ordered 
to move all available boxcars to southern 
Colorado, western Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and the panhandle district of 
Texas, to care for the deteriorating wheat 
which was unloaded on the ground in 
those territories. The Santa Fe Rail- 
road, in order to move wheat now on the 
ground in western Kansas, has discon- 
tinued accepting shipments of grain east 
of Newton and Wichita, and east of, but 
not including, Wellington. The Grain 
Corporation caused this order to become 
effective Oct. 23. 

R. E. Srerqre. 


Little Storage Room for Corn 

Cuicaco, Inn, Nov. 1—George A. 
Wells, secretary of the Western Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has sent out a warn- 
ing to country grain dealers calling their 
attention to the hazard created by buy- 
ing new corn faster than it can be satis- 
factorily disposed of. He says elevators 
at terminal markets are fast filling up 
with wheat, and some of them have lit- 
tie or no working room available for 
handling other grains. The car shortage 
is serious, and will undoubtedly continue 
throughout the crop year. 

An estimate has been made by the 
regional zone agent of the railroads that 
between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 bus wheat 
are on the nd in Nebraska, western 
Kansas, O ma and the Texas pan- 


handle. There is more in the latter sec- 
tion than elsewhere. Much of it is on 
the farms, as country elevators aré un- 
able to receive it. Recent rains have 
damaged the wheat. Special efforts are 
being made to send cars to the South- 
west. 
C. H. CHaten. 


Situation Bad at Toledo 
Totevo, Ouro, Nov. 1.—The car situa- 
tion continues bad, and does not offer any 
immediate prospect of improvement. 
Some millers are of the opinion that it is 
the worst they have ever experienced. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Some Relief at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The car situ- 
ation, while showing some relief, is bare- 
ly sufficient to meet the wants of the 
shipping trade. One mill was down Mon- 
day, but since then just about enough 
cars were furnished to keep running. 

The government has sent no orders to 
ship grain, but a movement is expected, 
probably next week. Two cargoes ar- 
rived by lake this week. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 526,000 bus, nearly all wheat. Last 
year the receipts of grain were 2,400,000 
bus, of which 1,731,000 were wheat. 

E. Banaasser. 


Little Change at Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 1.—There is 
little change in the car situation. Un- 
der the reduced output, and owing to the 
slight urgency for shipment, millers have 
not suffered acute inconvenience, but were 
conditions of trade normal, the shortage 
would be felt seriously. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 


Trouble Continues in Indiana 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Nov. 1.—Consider- 
able trouble continues in getting cars in 
Indiana for the shipment of grain. Many 
elevators are reported to have great 
quantities of wheat on hand because of 
their inability to get the means to move 
it to the larger market centers. 

Epwarp H. Zrroner. 


Elevators Full; Wheat Rotting 

Satrna, Kansas, Nov. 1.—A slight im- 
provement in the car-shortage situation 
is noticed by some of the mills, but it is 
very slight; others report the shortage 
actually tightening. None see ahead any- 
thing like a surplus, In the west, eleva- 
tors are full and wheat is lying and rot- 
ting on the ground. On account of the 
wet weather a month ago, there is no 
prospect of further wheat in that sec- 
tion being threshed until it freezes dry. 
Until there are more cars to relieve the 
congestion in the country districts, this 
situation must continue. 

Frep J. Lunes. 


Extra Charge for Holding Cars 

To relieve car shortage and facilitate 
movement of lumber from the Northwest, 
the Railroad Administration has ruled 
that a charge of $10 a day, over and 
above the regular demurrage rate, be as- 
sessed on each car of lumber held for 
reconsignment after expiration of the 
normal 48-hour free time period. This 
extra charge, added to customary de- 
murrage, while not preventing reconsign- 
ment shipments, it is expected will stop 
the common practice of tying up cars 
over long periods when there is a big 
general demand for equipment. 





August Increase in Living Cost 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 1—The 
monthly report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, issued today, declares that a 
general survey of the cost of living situa- 
tion would appear to justify the conclu- 
sion that costs generally increased ap- 
proximately 3 per cent in August, as 
compared with June. 

From September, 1915, the bureau 
states, there has been a steady increase in 
the cost of the staple articles on which its 
calculations are based. Until July, 1919, 
December, 1918, represented the highest 
point in costs. In January, 1919, there 
was a slight decrease, and in February 
there was a decline of 7 per cent. Since 
February, however, the cost line moved 
upward, showing less than ¥% of 1 per 
cent drop in June. In July there was an 
increase of 3 per cent, which month then 
became the high-water mark. In Au- 
gust, however, there wag a further in- 
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crease of 1 per cent, making the cost level 
in August more than in any previous 
month, ; 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





LAKE SEASON NEARS END 


Duluth Railroad Sheds Contain Large Stocks 
of Flour and Millfeed Awaiting Water 
Transportation Eastward 


Du.utry, Minn., Nov. 1.—Local rail- 
road sheds are reported holding large 
stocks of flour and millfeed awaiting 
water transportation to the East. The 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation is now 
busy handling this volume of business 
and constant additions, so as to be able 
to clean it up before lake shipping closes. 
In the meanwhile the company is accept- 
ing little or no grain tonnage. 

Shipments of flaxseed the past week 
were wholly by rail, nothing being sent 
forward by boat to the East. Eastern 
crushers are reported receiving Argen- 
tine supplies to cover working require- 
ments. With short crop in this country 
and light supplies carried here, no rush 
of stuff can be counted on at the close 
of the lake shipping season as in pre- 
vious years, with good yield and large 
outloadings. Substantial improvement 
was noted in the volume of rye and wheat 
loadings aboard boat. 

Nearly 600,000 bus of wheat went into 
vessels late in the week that were not re- 
ported shipped or taken from elevator 
stocks Saturday. It was the best show- 
ing made to date on the crop. Further 
withdrawals are said to be lined up as 
boat tonnage becomes available. Boats 
carrying around 100,000 bus are in de- 
mand and difficult to secure. 

Indications point to the fact that 
American tonnage will be wanted to 
move Canadian grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur for late loading. It 
is understood that the stuff will not be 
ready to go out before the latter part. of’ 
November, or early in December. 

F. G. Carson. 





Fremo Cereal Mill Burned 

The 300-bbl cereal mill of the Fremo 
Cereal Co., in northeast Minneapolis, 
caught fire late Sunday evening from 
some unknown cause, and burned to the 
ground. The loss, which is roughly esti- 
mated at around $150,000, is fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Fremo mill, which was controlled 
by the principals in the Gould Grain Co., 
adjoined the Gould terminal elevator. 
The elevator, however, was not damaged 
by the fire; neither was the warehouse of 
the Fremo mill. About two carloads of 
manufactured cereals burned. No deci- 
sion has been arrived at as yet as to re- 
building the plant. 





Opening Calcutta Office 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1.—Cables to the 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., from Calcutta, 
India, indicate that the new office which 
this company is opening in that city will 
be ready for business within the next 
few days. Harry G. Braidwood, for- 
merly of the head office staff in Montreal, 
is taking the management of the Calcut- 
ta branch, and is expected to arrive there 
from Canada next week. Mr. Braid- 
wood was lately demobilized after a long 
period of service with the Canadian ex- 
peditionary forces overseas. 

It may be explained that the purpose 
of this office in Calcutta is merely to act 
as a source of information concerning 
conditions in the jute market, and to act 
as a clearing-house for cables and com- 
munications to and from the company 
and its business connections in India, 

A. H. Batey. 





Amendment to Food Act 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 1—The 
House Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, 
of Iowa, is chairman, today favorably re- 
ported a bill which amends the food and 
drugs act, to prevent the use of food 
containers which are “so made, formed or 
shaped as likely to deceive or mislead 
the purchaser as to quantity, quality, size, 
kind or origin of the food therein.” The 
bill further stipulates that food packages 
must be filled with the food they pur- 

rt to contain. The measure (H.R. 
10311) becomes effective six weeks after 


enactment, 
Joun J. Magpinan,. 














Former Food Administrator, Testifying Before Senate Committee, Asserts 
That Surplus of Supplies in This Country Will Bring Down Prices . 
Within a Few Months—Fear of Shortage Blamed for H. C. L. 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 1—Herbert 
C. Hoover, testifying before the House 
subcommittee on foreign expenditures of 
the War Department here Wednesday, 

redicted that there would be a reduc- 

on of food costs within the next few 
months on account of the great surplus 
which has accumulated in this country. 
Mr. Hoover further expressed the view 
that food prices would be so depressed as 
to fall in some instances below the cost 
of production. The former food admin- 
istrator, after declaring that speculation 
was responsible for some of the existin 
high costs, startled the congressiona 
committee by declaring that the Chicago 
Board of Trade was a most economical 
vehicle for handling food. products. 

“There are two elements which go to 
create the high cost of living,” he said, 
“one being wicked speculation and the 
other being fear, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that fear is the larger factor in 
the equation. Everybody supposed that 
within a month of the armistice the em- 
bargo on trade with Germany would be 
lifted and there would be an immense 
flow of foodstuffs in that direction. Ac- 
cordingly everybody stocked up, put food 
in cold storage, etc., in quantities far 
greater than there was any necessity for. 

“The impression is abroad that we over- 
exported last year, but that is not true, 
because on the first of August our sur- 
plus of food products was the largest in 
our history. We had a surplus of 18,- 
000,000 tons of food products. The high 
prices are a result of over-speculation 
rather than over-exportation. Why, in 
anticipation of the lifting of the embargo 
on trade with Germany every exporter 
had accumulated a surplus and everyone 
else had accumulated unnecessary sup- 
plies. The embargo was not lifted. The 
Germans tightened their belts until this 
year’s crops came in, and now there is 
no such demand as has been anticipated.” 

Asked by Congressman Bland, of In- 
diana, if he regarded the cold-storage act 
recently passed as effective, Mr. Hoover 
said he had not examined it carefully, 
but he doubted it. “The goods in cold 
storage do not belong to any one man,” 
he said. “The cold-storage people are 
not the speculators. They merely fur- 
nish the facilities for storage. The trou- 
ble is that their receipts have become ne- 
gotiable, the means of speculation. The 
banks lend money on them and some- 
times they will pass through the hands 
of a dozen people, with a profit to each, 
a profit which is added to the cost to 
the ultimate consumer.” 

Then he surprised the committee by 
asserting that the Chicago Board of 
Trade was the most economical vehicle 
for handling food products in the world. 
“It is a question,” he said, “of whether 
it is better to try to eliminate these mid- 
diemen or to take them in and regulate 
them. The forward sale of food products 
is essential. The farmer sells his wheat 
to the elevator before it is harvested. 
That is right and proper. And the mill- 
er buys it before it is harvested, and that 
is legitimate. It is when the outsider 
butts in and buys and sells merely for 
gain, and tries to manipulate the market, 
that it is wrong. Of course we controlled 
wheat and stopped sales on the Board of 
Trade, but that board handled all other 
commodities, and it traced each transac- 
tion and saw to it that only legitimate 
trades were made. We eliminated illegiti- 
mate speculation by the voluntary a - 
ment i. the Board of Trade.” i dieacees 

Mr. Hoover described as “a terrible 
and appalling evil” the tendency of con- 
sumers to buy extravagantly, only the 
highest priced goods. That, he said, he 
saw no way to remedy. In illustration 
he cited a contract he had made recently 
with a manufacturer for “good solid chil- 
dren’s shoes at $1.26 a pair.” “The man- 
ufacturer explained,” he said, “that it 
would re a little time for him to 
begin deliveries, because he had discon- 

tinued that line. He said there was no 
demand for cheap-shoes any more.” 
the sugar shortage, Mr. 
Hoover said: 


“The appalling fact in the sugar situa- 


tion in this country is the enormous in- 
crease in consumption which, since the 
adoption of prohibition, is growing enor- 
mously. From a normal consumption of 
80 Ibs per capita the consumption for this 
year has increased to 93 lbs. And an 
evil of the situation is that the manufac- 
turers of candy and soft drinks are able 
to buy their supplies in quantity and in 
advance, taking advantage of any de- 
preciation in price, whereas the house- 
holder is compelléd to buy from day to 
day and to pay top prices.” 

Mr. Hoover confirmed the fact that 
the president of the Sugar Equalization 
Board had yes to President Wilson on 
Aug. 19 and urged that an embargo be 
placed on the exportation of sugar, and 
added: “I made representation to the 
President independently Le yore | the 
situation in Europe, last July, and sug- 
gested an embargo. I understand the 
War Trade Board did not approve an 
embargo. Of course there are two courses 
which may be followed. One is to take 
entire charge of the situation with a 
commodity like this, which probably 
would require considerable additional 
legislation, and the other is to let the in- 
dustry take its course, permit prices to 
soar and then to readjust themselves.” 

“That would mean that prices would 
go so high as to curtail consumption, 
which in turn would bring prices down 
to normal?” asked Congressman Bland. 
“Precisely,” replied Mr. Hoover. “I be- 
lieve the President’s advisers presented 
opposing views, so he did not act.” 

Mr. Hoover expressed the view that 
the United States could procure a suf- 
ficient share of the Cuban crop to meet 
its needs, but thought co-operation be- 
tween this and European countries might 
be advisable, to avoid their boosting 
prices by competing with each other for 
that crop. Joun J. Marrtnan. 


SHIPMENTS OF FEED SEIZED 


Federal Food Inspectors Find That “Shorts” 
Are Adulterated and Misbranded—Honest 
Manufacturers Injured 


Seizures of shipments of stock feeds 
on the charge of adulteration and mis- 
branding, because of the sale of reground 
bran and screenings as shorts, have been 
made upon the recommendation of of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Chemistry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
who are charged with the enforcement of 
the federal food and drugs act. 

The feed known to the trade as 
“shorts” contains more nutritive material 
than und bran and screenings, and 
sells in the market for a considerably 
higher price. The sale of ground bran 
and screenings as shorts, in the opinion 
of the officials, is not only a fraud upon 
the purchaser, but is demoralizing to the 
feed industry. Honest feed manufac- 
turers who correctly label their feeds are 
placed at a disadvantage in competing 
with manufacturers and dealers who put 
out cheaper products under the names 
of higher-priced ones. 

The shipment into interstate commerce 
of ground bran and screenings, labeled 
as shorts constitutes both adulteration 
and misbranding, under the terms of the 
federal food and drugs act. Inspectors 
have been instructed to watch for inter- 
state shipments of adulterated and mis- 
branded stock feeds.’ Action will be 
taken, say the officials, in all cases found 
to be in violation of the law. 








- 





Freight Forwarders’ Organization 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—The state com- 
mission on foreign and domestic com- 
merce announced this week that, at the 
instigation of the commission, a perma- 
nent organization has been formed, to be 
known as the Foreign Freight Forward- 
ers of Boston. The association will back 
the efforts of the commission in the sup- 
port of present and proposed over-sea 
and coastwise steamship service from the 
port of Boston. 

The formation of the or tion is 
considered in foreign trade circles a most 
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tions and are in a position to increase 
greatly the flow of traffic through Bos- 
ton, both from New England and the 
West. 

The commission has been engaged for 
several months in a study of the remedial 
and constructive measures necessary to 
give the state an important place in the 
foreign and domestic commerce of the 


country. 
Louis W. DePass. 


STRIKES AFFECT BRITAIN 


New York Harbor Tie-Up Has Delayed Im- 
ports of Foodstuffs Destined for England 
—Congestion Increasingly Serious 


Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 4.—(Special Cable- 
gram)—The possible effect of American 
labor troubles on British food po eed is 
regarded as serious here. The prolonged 
tie-up in New York harbor as a result of 
the strike of dock workers has already 
delayed imports of foodstuffs to this 
country, and if the situation on the other 
side of the Atlantic is protracted, special 
measures will be taken to get wheat and 
flour to this side. 








L. F. Broexman. 





Strike Situation in New York 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The strike 
situation which last week was thought to 
be clearing up is at the present time much 
in the same condition that it was three 
weeks ago, for, while some 5,000 or 6,000 
men have returned to work, this is only 
a small portion of the 60,000 or 70,000 
who went out originally. A large number 
of ships are tied up and cannot leave 
port, and those that get away do so un- 
der quite unique conditions. 

It is estimated by shipping authorities, 
based on the Shipping Board’s demur- 
rage rate of $1 a net ton per day, that 
the daily cost of the tie-up is more than 
$1,500,000, aside from expense of main- 
tenance and interference with other 
branches of the business. Of 625 vessels 
in port, 540 are steamships, and 53 are 

assenger vessels, including some of the 
argest liners afloat. Practically every 
available dock is occupied, and many of 
the idle ships made fast to the piers are 
costing their owners or charterers sums 
ranging from $300 to $1,000 a day in 
dock rental. More than 100 ships are 
anchored along Red Hook flats, flying 
flags of practically every nation now en- 
gaged in maritime trade. 

It is further stated that there are 25,- 
000 people in New York alone waiting an 
opportunity to take passage on steamers 
on which they have booked, and with the 
overcrowded condition of all hotels this 
statement seems reasonable. 

Two liners got away last week by using 
stewards and all other regular ship em- 
ployees to load them, but one of the 
White Star liners the week before had to 
return to England with the same cargo 
in her hold that she had brought over, 
because she could not unload. 

There seems to be a fight for control 
of the union by four different factions, 
and in all probability, if these could be 
reconciled, the strike would be ended. 

While one leader of the insurgents was 
announcing that the strikers would send 
a telegram last night to Mayor Hylan, 
chairman of the Special -Federal Concil- 
iation Commission, suggesting a compro- 
mise of 85c an hour and $1.25 for over- 
time, and asking that an effort be made 
to arrange a conference today between 
the steamship interests and the strikers, 
the shipping interests, conjointly with the 
United States Shipping Board, issued a 
statement reiterating their determination 
to stand by the award of the National 
Adjustment Commission of 70c an hour 
and $1.10 for overtime, and declining to 
consider any other proposal, concluding 
with the remark that work was awaiting 
all longshoremen at these prices and that 
full police protection will Me given to all 
returning to their jobs. In the statement 
it is admitted that some of the business 
that has been diverted to other ports may 
be lost permanently. 

The tie-up of the French Line steam- 
ers in New York has resulted in re 
oe in the port of Havre. All the 
hotels are filled with travellers, a large 
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proportion of whom are third-class pas- 
sengers awaiting an opportunity to sail 
for New York. Their number is increas- 
ing daily, persons who had booked pas- 
sage going on to Havre from Paris be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates in the 
capital. They are but little better off 
at Havre, however, for the room rents 
and hotel rates have kept pace with the 
congestion. 

Havre’s lodging quarters are now so 
crowded that unless the liners are re- 
leased from New York shortly there will 
soon be no accommodations left for pros- 
pective passengers for the United States. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





’Friseo Stevedores Return to Docks 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 1.—Return 
of 500 striking longshoremen and 50 ship 
clerks employed on the wharves of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha was assured when the 
Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union voted to 
accept a compromise agreement nego- 
tiated with a group of independent em- 
ployers by the executive officers of ~the 
union. 

The compromise agreement provides a 
wage scale of $8 a day for a 48-hour week, 
14 men to the gang and a maximum sling 
load of 1,350 lbs, The agreement also 
provides that the men shall be hired at 
the docks. 

Original demands of the strikers were 
for $8 a day, a 44-hour week, 16 men to the 
gang and a maximum load of 1,200 Ibs. 

This settlement has been made with 
employers who are not members of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Union, and ac- 
cording to A. P. Hammond, secretary of 
the employers’ organization, will have no 
effect upon the former attitude an- 
nounced by the organized employers. 

Employers of the cracker bakers of 
San Francisco have submitted an offer 
to the union providing for an increase in 
wages if the union would agree to an in- 
crease in output. The offer was the re- 
sult of conferences conducted with the 
union and the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, and said: “Increase your output by 
five barrels of flour a day and we will 
increase your wages 50c a day.” 

R. C. Mason. 





To Co-operate With $2,000,000 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 1—The Na- 
tional Co-Operative Co. is the style of a 
new concern to be incorporated in Ne- 
braska, with $2,000,000 capital stock, for 
the purpose of handling grain originating 
with farmers’ elevator companies in Ne- 
braska and adjoining states. It is an- 
nounced that stock will be sold only to 
the organizers and to co-operative eleva- 
tor owners. G. H. Gustafson, president 
of the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska and 
of the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Com- 
mission Co., with branches at Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Sioux City, is organizer and 
active head of the concern. Other of- 
ficers are actively identified with the 
Farmers’ Union. Eighty-two representa- 
tives of co-operative elevator companies 
attended the initial organization meeting 
at Omaha. 

R. E. Srerura. 





League Strengthens Rate Service 
Kawsas Crry, Mo., Nov. 1—The South- 
western Millers’ League this week an- 
nounced the engagement of R. N. Hern- 
don, for the past two years chief rate 
clerk for the Santa Fe at Kansas City 
and prior to that for several years with 
the general offices of the same railway 
system at Topeka, as rate clerk to locate 
at the league’s offices in Kansas City. E. 
H. Hougeland, Topeka, Kansas, was en- 
gaged some months ago as traffic coun- 
sel for the league. A complete file of 
grain and flour tariffs is being collected, 
and it is planned to give members of the 
organization a complete rate service. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





China’s Wheat Crop Above Normal 

Sreatrrz, Wasn., Nov. 1.—Advices 
from Hongkong are to the effect that the 
wheat crop of China is 10 per cent above 
normal, and that wheat is selling there 
at the equivalent of $1.50 bu. Shanghai 
flour is offered at $1.75 per 50-lb sack, 
gold, whereas Hongkong bids for Pacific 
Coast cut-off, at the present rates of ex- 
change, do not exceed $9.40 bbl, c.i.f., 


Hongkong. —s 
* T IF TANY, 
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Crop Damage Amounting to Several Thousand Dollars is Caused by Heavy 
Rains—Elsewhere in Southwest Extensive Precipitation Has Benefited 
Seeding—Large Winter Wheat Acreage in Pacific Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 1—Crop dam- 
age amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars, severe property loss, and three 
deaths were the results of floods caused 
by unusually heavy rains, which began 
Oct. 25, and continued steadily through- 
out last week in the southeastern portion 
of Missouri. 

Several rivers in that section rose an 
average of 15 feet, inundating and de- 
stroying the crops in the surrounding 
country. The flood stage has not yet 
passed, but the latest reports state the 
rivers are slowly subsiding. The greatest 
damage occurred on the farms bordering 
the Meramec River, which, after the be- 
ginning of the precipitation, rose 25 feet, 
and has not yet returned to the normal 
depth. 

Extensive rains throughout practically 
the whole Southwest have been of great 
assistance to farmers elsewhere in this 
section in their seeding preparations, 
which have been considerably delayed due 
to a hard, dry condition of the soil, mak- 
ing it impossible to till, The general 
precipitation added sufficient moisture to 
the ground to put it in the best of condi- 
tion for plowing. Farmers have been 
quick to take advantage of this, and seed- 
ing operations have started over the 
greater part of this territory. 

The delay already caused will no doubt 
result in a late crop, and this fact, com- 
bined with the unusually small acreage 
sown, should develop a bull market. 

O. T. Wilson, of the Wilson Co., op- 
erating a small mill at Mills, N. M., and 
owner of extensive wheat lands in south- 
western Kansas, while here yesterday said 
he never before saw so much volunteer 
wheat in the southern range of Kansas 
counties. Just when the wheat crop of 
this year was at maturity, grasshoppers 
struck the fields, and thousands of acres 
were ruined. This unharvested wheat 
seeded the ground thickly, and the fields 
are now a thick, rank growth. Farmers 
are double-discing the fields in an effort 
to kill off 80 to 90 per cent of the growth, 
in the hope that, thus thinned, the wheat 
will mature and produce a crop. 

There is this year an abnormal growth 
of volunteer wheat in all of western Kan- 
sas. Opinion varies widely as to whether 
or not it will make a crop, but thousands 
of acres of it will be permitted to stand, 
and be used for autumn and winter pas- 
turage. 

John F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, here this week, says that, 
after all the fears of materially reduced 
wheat acreage in central Kansas, about 
90 per cent of a full acreage has been 
seeded in the immediate vicinity of In- 
man, He believes the reduction in this 
autumn’s sowing is greater in other dis- 
tricts of central southern Kansas. While 
seeded in very dry soil, some fields al- 
ready are in promising condition, and 
with ample autumn rains should show a 
most satisfactory stand. - 
R, E. Srerire. 


Ample Rainfall Reported 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Nov. 1.—Reports from 
all sections of Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois say that ample rains fell the past 
10 days to insure a good start for newly 
sown wheat before colder weather pre- 
vails, 

However, in some vicinities, especially 
in near-by and St. Louis counties, exces- 
sive and unusually heavy rains have 
fallen, and many fields of wheat and 
other products. are flooded, which will 
mean a heavy loss to many farmers. 

Several thousand acres of land along 
the Meramec River were under water, 
much damage was done to the corn crop, 
and some wheat in the bottom lands was 
also destroyed. In the bottom lands near 
Gumbo, Mo., more than 500 acres of 


wheat were flooded by back-water from 


the Meramec. 
Perer Derren. 


Pacific Coast’s Winter Wheat 
Searrie, Wasu., Nov. 1.—A large acre- 
age of winter wheat has been sown in the 
Pacific Northwest, which is now protected 


by snow cover, snow having been general 
in most sections of eastern Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Utah. The acreage 
sown this year to Turkey wheat is ma- 
terially larger than normal, particularly 
in the drier sections, where experience 
has shown that this wheat has matured 
a ‘good crop on account of its drouth- 
sentry | qualities in years when other 
wheats have been an almost total failure. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


Central States Crop Conditions 
Tortepo, Onto, Nov. 1.—The weather 
has been unseasonably warm, with fre- 
quent rains, all the week. There has been 
altogether too much mild and wet weath- 
er for corn. Corn is not drying as it 


’ should, and there are occasional reports 


of sprouting and molding in the fields. 
Farmers have been busy husking corn and 
—s the seeding of wheat, which 
has been delayed by too much rain. 
There are also reports from Lancaster, 
Lexington and a few other sections of 
fly making its appearance in wheat. 
This is unusual in Ohio, and is a result 
of the open fall weather. Both for wheat 
and corn, colder weather is desirable, with 
frost. The wheat plant presents a good 
appearance, although the growth is get- 
ting rank and the weather has made the 
plant somewhat tender, with none too 
deep a root. W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 


Indiana Weather Conditions 

Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 1,—Heavy 
and continuous rains this week have 
caused a number of streams in southern 
Indiana to overflow. Much corn in the 
lowlands has been damaged, and consid- 
erable in two counties has been washed 
away. In some places newly sown wheat 
is believed to have been ruined. While 
the damage has been heavy in places, it 
has not been widespread enough as yet 
to cause any general apprehension. 

In Decatur County a large part of the 
early sown wheat has been damaged by 
the Hessian fly, according to reports to 
the county agricultural agent, the visita- 
tion being attributed to early planting 
and the unusually warm weather for this 
season of the year that followed. In 
some places, the agent says, farmers will 
have to plant rye, if they desire to pro- 
duce a crop the coming season on the in- 
fected land. Several other counties also 
have reported some damage from the fly. 

From the reports received it appears 
that the pest is in the larve stage—a 
period in which it drills into the base of 
the wheat plant, sucks out the life, and 
often bores so deep that the plant dies. 
Wheat that was sown late has not been 
found to be affected. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Rains in Kentucky and Tennessee 
Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Nov. 1.—Rainy 
weather has been interfering with seeding 
wheat in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Joun Lerrer. 


Weather Bureau’s Survey 

Wasninoton, D. C., Nov. 1—The 
Weather Bureau, in its survey of weath- 
er conditions for the week ending Oct. 
28, says the temperature was much above 
the normal in the South and East, and 
there was plenty of moisture for the ad- 
vance of vegetation, except in the ex- 
treme Southeast. There was too much 
rain and cloudy weather, however, and 
maturing crops were damaged over a 
considerable area from the lower great 
plains northeastward to the Ohio valley. 
Remarkably low temperatures prevailed 
in the Northwest, and tender vegetation 
was generally killed. The ground was 
covered by snow in many districts from 
Minnesota Westward. Rain or snow oc- 
curred in some extreme western areas, 
where the moisture has been deficient. 

Farmwork was delayed by rain or snow 
in much of the Northwest, and by fre- 
quent rains and soft nd in many 
southwestern and cen districts. 

There was a decided lack of sunshine 
in the central states, and showers were 
frequent; as a result the work of husk- 


ing corn proceeded very slowly, and it 
was unsafe to crib in large quantities. 
Some was done to corn by 
unusually wet and warm weather in the 
southwestern states. 

The rains and snows during the- week in 
the Pacific Coast, central plateau, and 
northwestern states were beneficial to 
winter grains in those districts, and put 
the soil in better condition for late seed- 
ing where not completed; while winter 
wheat and rye made good advance gener- 
ally in the principal -winter-wheat belt, 
under the influence of ample moisture 
and . favorable temperature conditions. 
The rain in the middle Atlantic Coast 
states was also very beneficial to winter 
grains. 

Winter wheat is up to a good stand, 
and is in excellent condition in nearly all 
of the principal producing areas. It was 
too wet for seeding, however, in some 
southern districts of the belt, particular- 
ly in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and seeding has been consid- 
erably delayed in those localities. Some 
fly is reported in the Ohio valley states. 

The recent rains in the eastern portion 
of the winter oats belt have put the soil 
in better condition for seeding in that 
section, except that it continues too dry 
in Florida, but it was much too wet for 
this work west of the Mississippi River, 
where little or no progress in seeding was 
made during the week. The weather was 
unfavorable for rite in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley; it is  ightoner badly in 
shock in Arkansas and local damage re- 
sulted by rain in Louisiana, Grain sor- 
ghums were also damaged by wet weath- 
er in the lower great plains. 

Joun J. Marninan. 


Winter Seeding Satisfactory in Idaho 
Oepen, Uran, Nov. 1.—Insufficient 
moisture in September and early October 
interfered with the intentions of Idaho 
farmers to increase their acreage of win- 
ter wheat, according to M. M. Justin, 
field agent for the federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. In Utah, winter wheat 
seeding has continued satisfactorily, with 
ample moisture for germination. Snow- 
fall during the last week of October in- 
terfered only slightly with such planting. 

W. E. Zurpann. 





Milwaukee’s Water Transport 

Mu.wavuker, Wis., Nov. 1.—The devel- 
opment of water transportation facilities 
at Milwaukee has been given further 
marked impetus by the incorporation of 
the Wisconsin Transit Co., of Milwaukee, 
organized with an authorized capital 
stock of $300,000. 

A short time ago the Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago & Michigan City Transit Co. was 
organized in Milwaukee, and is just be- 
ginniug service across the lower end of 
Lake Michigan. 

The Wisconsin Transit Co. will operate 
boats between Milwaukee and Chicago, 
and points on the east shore, giving dail 
service to Grand Haven, Muskegon, Lud- 
ington and Manistee, Mich. At each of 
these points direct connection will be 
established with steam and interurban 
lines, providing a number of new outlets 


to the East. 
H. N. Wuson. 





Cane Molasses as Stock Food 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 1.—Farmers, 
stock raisers and dairymen who have 
been complaining of the high price of 
millfeed and hay are promised a cheaper 
stock food in the near future. A full 
cargo of cane molasses is on the way to 
Portland from Hawaii, on the Falls of 
Clyde. The cargo will be discharged in 
the new tanks Ast completed at the 
municipal elevator, and the molasses will 
be sold to farmers in lots of any size, for 
mixing with straw or other farm rough- 
age which now goes to waste. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Death of Louis W. George 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 1.—Louis W. 
George, 87 years_old, for many years a 
flour mill operator at Roachdale, died at 
his home there Friday night. He had 
been active in business until his health 
failed a few years . Surviving are 
two daughters, Mrs. “hadie Stewart and 
Mrs. Etta Rice, both of Roachdale, and 
one grandson, Ward Rice, of Indian- 
apolis. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 





TANGLE IN LIABILITY LAW 


Missouri Millers Much Puzzled by Complica- 
tions Affecting Workman’s Compensation 
Act Passed by the Last Legislature 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Missouri millers are much 
P d by a peculiar situation in the 
state in connection with their liability for 
injury to employees. The last legisla- 
ture passed a workman’s com ation 
act to become effective Nov. 1. Compli- 
cations arose, however, by reason of the 
attempted filing of petitions invoking a 
referendum vote by the granting of a 
writ of injunction against the filing of 
such petitions, by the failure of Governor 
Gardner to appoint members of the com- 
pensation commission, and by the failure 
of the state insurance commissioner to 
approve forms and rates. 

ot until a court decision is had will 
it be known whether or not the law be- 
came effective Nov. 1, and if it should be 
held that the law did go into effect at 
that time it will be difficult to determine 
whether or not employers have complied 
with the provisions of the new law, either 
by carrying their own risk or in procur- 
ing insurance. 

If the employer fails to comply with 
the law, the injured employee has an op- 
tion after injury of collecting specific 
compensation or of bringing suit against 
the employer as if the latter had rejected 
the act. 

Insurance companies are meeting the 
situation to some extent by indorsing the 
employers’ liability policies to protect un- 
der the compensation provision of the 
new law. The wording of the policies in- 
dorsed, however, leaves a serious ques- 
tion as to whether or not the employer is 
fully protected should an injured em- 
ployee bring suit under the common law. 
The general opinion is that the policies 
do not protect against all contingenciés. 

R. E. Srerire. 





500,000 BBLS PURCHASED 


Grain Corporation’s Acquisitions on Pacific 
Coast for September, October and No- 
vember Total 1,800,000 Bbis 


Seattiz,, Wasu., Nov. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation bought 500,000 bbis of 
flour Oct. 30 for November shipment. 
The highest price paid was $9.65 bbl, 
track, and $9.80 free alongside ship at 
Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, making the 
total purchases for September, October 
and November shipment 1,800,000 bbls. 

. C. Tirrany. 





Grain Trade on the Lakes 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Although the 
general opinion is that the lake grain 
trade has been far below expectations, 
the following table shows that this port 
has done a very good business compared 
with last year. Present indications are, 
however, that there will be a falling off 
at the end of the season. Last year’s 
o—- receipts were the smallest since 
1876. 





1919 1918 1917 

Flour, bbis.. 3,734,623 5,201,600 3,485,560 
Wheat, bus.. 48,949,197 82,147,831 65,063,488 
Corn, bus.... 60,000 1,897,920 1,496,247 
Oats, bus.... 11,753,927 1,607,671 27,394,109 
Barley, bus.. 8,617,854 1,292,632 7,670,999 
Rye, bus.... 9,797,071 37632,883 2,122,963 
Flaxseed, bus 781,351 1,104,676 1,096,815 

Totals.... 79,949,400 41,583,513 104,843,611 


E. BanGasser. 





Portland Bakers’ Troubles 

PortLanp, Ornecon, Nov. 1—The bak- 
ers of Portland are having trouble again 
in trying to raise their bread prices. When 
flour went up they held that an advance 
in bread was justified, but the mayor of 
the city, the fair price committee and 
the various women’s organizations thought 
otherwise. 

After a number of rather stormy meet- 
ings a compromise was ugeesd upon, 
whereby the bakers could charge a cent 
more for wrapped bread, making the 
wholesale price 9c for the regular 16-oz 
loaf, but unwrapped bread is to remain 
unchanged at 8c. 

The mayor has appointed a committee, 
which will in the meantime investigate 
the situation and ascertain whether or 
not the bakers have an unlawful com- 
bination. 

J. M, Lowwspare. 
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Demand for flour seems to be slowing 
up a little. There is still a fair day-to- 
day inquiry, but buyers are not as keen 
after supplies as they were. A good 
many mills, especially interior ones, re- 
port shipping directions very slow. A 
great many buyers apparently contract- 
ed for more flour than they actually re- 

uired and, as contracts lapse without 
leaves having been made, mills are re- 
booking the orders. 

A majority of the mills are sold up 
to the 60-day limit, but still there is a 
great deal of competition going on and 
there is more than the usual amount of 
complaint in regard to price-cutting. 
Some very low prices are said to be cur- 
rent in Illinois and central states ter- 
ritory. 

There is a well-defined rumor in Min- 
neapolis today that the Grain Corpora- 
tion will again be in the market shortly 
for first clear and patent flour for export 
Mills are hoping that buying will soon be- 
gin, as most of them have large accumu- 
lations of first clear on hand. Domes- 
tic inquiry for first clear is about at a 
standstill, and very low prices would be 
named to move mill stocks on hand. 

So far, there is no improvement in de- 
mand for second clear, and a number 
of mills have discontinued making this 
grade. They simply run it into their 
red-dog stream, and market it as such. 

Flour prices have been advanced a lit- 
tle on account of strength in cash wheat. 
Short patents are quoted at $12.40@13 
bbl; standard patent, $12@12.50; bak- 
ers patent, $11.70@12.20,—in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear at $8.60@9 and 
second clear at $6.25@6.30, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


A decided weakness is noticeable in 
millfeed, notwithstanding the fact that 
Minneapolis mills claim to have their out- 
= sold for November and hold prices 

rm. The weakness seems to be due to 
offerings by southern Minnesota and other 
interior northwestern mills. It is under- 
stood that country bran is offered free- 
ly on the basis of $36@36.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis, and standard middlings at 
around $40. These prices are $1@3 un- 
der what city mills ask. 

An improved consumptive demand is 
reported by an occasional jobber. These 
claim to have enjoyed fair inquiry during 
the last two or three days for straight 
ears of bran. Standard middlings, how- 
ever, are slow. Mixed-car buying, as 
usual, constitutes a big percentage of 
current trading. 

Heavy feeds continue remarkably firm 
in price, While demand is not active, 
yet there seems to be enough buying to 
prevent surplus offerings and lower 
prices. 

Bran is quoted by mills nominally at 
#38@39 ton, standard middlings $438@ 
44, flour middlings $54@55, red dog $62 
@63, rye middlings $48@44, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons. as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ED WOOT cv eos rs cessseact 454,390 83 
ON Ee Se te ees 463,455 85 
ON Re epee er oy 345,375 66 
‘Two years ago ........«+- 616,760 101 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, N Dakota, South Dakota, and 


three from Iowa and Wisconsin, es re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet, 
OT Te 42 293,520 197,620 67 
1918....... 42 293,520 181,495 62 
IS19F. 2.00. 62 396,810 270,590 68 
*Week ended Nov. 1. TWeek ended 


Oct. 26. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Nov. 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 1, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 





Minneapolis ...3,700 979 3,454 4,218 7,098 
Dalutm <..csreoee 956 4,640 956 847 5,849 


Totals ....... 4,656 5,619 4,410 5,065 12,947 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... ese . 114 160 





Totals .......4,656 5,619 4,410 5,179 13,107 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 1, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis .. 34,078 40,193 27,598 33,227 








Duluth ....... 6,389 44,817 8,825 10,129 
Totals ...... 40,467 85,010 36,428 43,356 
OHM, WOE. i Take Sean 899 
Totals ...... 40,467 85,010 386,423 44,255 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Nov. 1, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 6,433 21,263 641 8,185 2,330 
5 




















Duluth..... $3,558 22,211 1,517 9,811 9,218 
Totals.... 9,991 43,474 2,158 17,996 11,548 
Duluth, b’d’d ... tee cee 91 291 
Totals.... 9,991 43,474 2,158 18,087 11,839 


CANADIAN SCREENINGS PRICES 


According to a dispatch from the Man- 
itoba Free Press, temporary arrange- 
ments have been made whereby Canadian 
terminal elevator companies will under- 
take to furnish screenings to Canadian 
buyers at a fair price, pending final dis- 
position of the whole question at a sit- 
ting of the Board of Commerce in Ot- 
tawa, Tuesday, Nov. 11. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a better tone to the coarse 
grain market last week. Demand was 
active, and prices on all grains but bar- 
ley advanced. Corn made the best gain, 
prices yesterday being 3@5c higher than 
a week ago. Closing prices: No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.42@1.45 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.37@ 
143. Demand was good, especially for 
dry, colored offerings. Receipts of new 
corn are increasing, but as a rule it has 
too much moisture for local buyers, and 
only a fair demand was reported. Feed- 
ing demand better, due to colder weather. 

Oats were active and steady, compared 
with the futures. Heavy feeding oats 
especially were wanted. Offerings were 
light most of the week. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 69@701%c bu; No. 4 white, 
vimuIT. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures. Demand for choice was active 
from both elevators and mills. The lat- 
ter generally paid 1%4c premium for the 
best grades. Thin grades were in im- 
proved demand, and prices a little strong- 
er. No. 2 closed yesterday at $1.36%@ 
1.36% bu. 

Barley was fairly active and firm ear- 


ly in the week, but since Thursday, mar- 
ket was easier and prices show a decline 
of 3c for the week. Demand eased off, 
and what little buying there was, was 
mostly for choice grades. Closing range, 
$1.07@1.32 bu. 


PERMITS AGAIN REQUIRED 


The Railroad Administration has an- 
nounced that after today (Nov. 4) indi- 
vidual permits will be required on all 
grain shipped to Minneapolis except that 
originating in Minnesota, Montana and 
North and South Dakota. This means 
that permits will be required on all grain 
originating and coming to this market 
from Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and the 
Southwest. A similar permit system is 
now in effect at other terminals. 


SOUTHERN FEED LAWS UNFAIR 


Because of the unfair attitude taken 
by the state authorities in Alabama and 
Tennessee in regard to shipments of mill- 
feed into those states, at least one of the 
big Minneapolis milling companies has 
notified the trade that it will not be re- 
sponsible for any of its feed shipped 
there. : 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


There was a keen demand for flaxseed 
the past week. Offerings were light, and 
snapped up by local and outside crush- 
ers. Shipments of Argentine seed are 
now being made, as the longshoremen’s 
strike in New York is over. Crushers 
are reported to have considerable of this 
seed in transit. Prices are up about 23 
@24c for the week, No. 1 flaxseed being 
quoted at $4.62@4.65 bu. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is rather quiet. Mills report only a few 
sales of small volume. Buyers evidently 
do not care to take hold at present prices. 
The car shortage also has its influence, 
and mills are not pressing sales. Prices 
have been advanced $1 the past week, and 
today were $73@75 ton, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

Export situation is very much like the 
domestic market. Only a limited demand 
is reported. Eastern exporters were in 
the market last week, but sales were 
small. Oil cake is quoted at $73 ton, New 
York. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market was rather 
mixed last week. A brisk demand for 
all grades was noted early in the week. 
Mills were keen buyers of choice grades, 
and also took good quantities of thin 
and lower grades. Later, market was 
easier on thin grades and holders had to 
shade prices to make sales. Since Fri- 
day, buying has again been keen, and 
mills have taken practically everything of 
flour-making quality. Offerings of good 
wheat continue light, and with the keen 
demand prices advanced, and for the 
week show a gain of about 5c. Today 
No. 1 dark sold at $2.80@2.95 bu; No. 
1 northern, $2.70@2.80. 

Winter wheat was fairly active all the 
week, and prices are much higher, due 
mostly to the strength in southwestern 
markets. Kansas No. 2 hard was quoted 
at $2.429@2.52 bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Ground whole barley is quoted in Min- 
neapolis at $58 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will be closed Nov. 11 (Armistice 
Day). 

The New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
is increasing the capacity of its mill to 
600 bbls. 

A. W. Smith, of the Milwaukee, Wis., 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
visiting headquarters today. 

A. E, Fewell, president of the Excel- 
sior Baking Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
ceived a patent on a bread-cutting ma- 
chine. 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneap- 
olis, has taken out a building permit for 
$15,000 to cover additional alterations 
to elevator K. 

Harry L. Wyand, Michigan representa- 
tive for the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
with headquarters at Detroit, is in Min- 
neapolis today. 

George Aylsworth, vice-president of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was a Minneapolis visitor Oct. 30. From 
here he went to Winnipeg. 

K. L. Grennan, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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vice-president and secretary of Grennan’s 
Cake Bakeries, visited the Minneapolis 
plant of the company last week. 

The rebuilt Campbell mill at North- 
field, Minn., now owned by the Theobald 
Milling Co., started dyer ge, today (Nov. 
4). It has a capacity of about 500 bbls 
daily. 

E. L. Jenal, assistant manager of the 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., is on a business trip to 
Washington, Baltimore and other eastern 
points. 

J. F. Harrison, manager of the flour 
mill department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis 
several days last week visiting old 
friends. 

Good mill oats are selling in Minneap- 
olis at 54@56c bu, bulk. This year they 
are light in weight and inferior in quality. 
Not nearly the percentage of mill oats 
are being made as was expected. 

According to a press dispatch, a state~ 
ment filed with the state auditor of North 
Dakota covering the operation of the 
state-owned mill at Drake from Aug. 20 
to Sept. 20, shows a loss of $7,146. 

T. C. Barton’s new bakery at Spencer, 
Iowa, is completed and about ready to 
operate. A full line of automatic ma- 
chinery has been installed. The oven has 
a capacity of 425 loaves per baking. 

J. G. Faulkner, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in Iowa, has been 
appointed to succeed A. L. Hale, sales- 
manager in western territory for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., at Minneap- 
olis. 

H. C. Caruthers, milling superintend- 
ent for the Quaker Oats Co. at Peter- 
boro, Ont., is in Minneapolis today. Mr. 
Caruthers is on his way home from a 
visit to the company’s plant at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Receipts of southwestern wheat at 
Minneapolis for some time have exceed- 
ed demand. A number of cars have re- 
cently been sold at around $2.33 bu, here, 
after having been held on track for a 
week to 10 days, with demurrage accru- 
ing. 

F. B. Taylor, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Henry Allen, engineer, 
for the S K F Industries, New York 
City, were Minneapolis visitors during 
the week. Mr. Taylor stated that his 
company had a $500,000 shipment of 
ball-bearings tied up by the longshore- 
men’s strike at New York City, and that 
the vessel had to return to Sweden with- 
out unloading the goods. 


The bimonthly meeting of the Minne- 
sota Millers’ Club was held in Minneap- 
olis today. Those attending were W. B. 
Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus 
Falls; C. R. Anderson, Red River Mill- 
ing Co., Fergus Falls; G. H. Ledbetter, 
Franklin Roller Mill, Franklin; S. C. 
Eckenbeck, W. J. Jennison Co., Apple- 
ton; A. L. Goodman, Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., Duluth; L. H. Pinney, Min- 
neapolis. 

Notwithstanding the fact that manu- 
facturers report the sale of concentrated 
feeds as slow, there is an unusually good 
demand for screenings at higher prices. 
Dealers and manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that the quantity of screenings 
on this crop is not as great as they 
thought it would be.  Pigeon-grass 
screenings, which seem to make up a big 
percentage of this year’s crop, bring 
around $29@32 ton for 40-lb seed. 


William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. and chairman of the special legisla- 
tive committee on commercial feeding- 
stuffs law of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will attend a meeting of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials to be 
held at the New Willard Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 20, at which time the 
question of proposed changes in the defi- 
nitions of some millfeeds will be taken up. 





Chicago Flour Club Elects Officers 


Cuicaco, I1u., Nov. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual meeting of the 
members of the Flour Men’s Club of Chi- 
cago, last night, John E. Stephen was 
re-elected president, John W. Eckhart, 
Jr., vice-president, and Fred W. Colqu- 
houn secretary and treasurer. 

C. H. Cratien. 
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Flour demand this week was extremely 
dull, and reporting millers said that in- 
quiries were less numerous than for the 
past Several weeks. They express little 
anxiety, however, as the majority of the 
city, and a large percentage of the coun- 
try, mills have satisfactory future sales, 
and but for the inconvenience of securing 
shipping instructions, millers have no 
grounds for complaint. They are not in- 
clined to force additional business, as 
they feel that they are unable to care for 
a larger demand, what with the car short- 
age and the delay in receiving shipping 
directions. 

Clear flour disposal has been the source 
of some worry. The market on this 
grade is very inactive, as the Grain Cor- 
poration has made no recent purchases. 
The longshoremen’s strike at the seaboard 
has been the leading factor in causing the 
delay in lifting the embargo at ports of 
exportation, by causing an accumulation 
of shipments destined for the foreign 
trade. As long as this situation exists, 
no hope can be held for an early lifting 
of the embargo, is the opinion expressed 
by millers here. Clear offerings have 
been unusually large, and although com- 
bined with attractive quotations, the 
trade, generally, has shown a tendency to 
refrain from buying. It is hoped that 
the Grain Corporation will in the near 
future make purchases of this grade. 

Flour is being quoted 10@l5c higher 
this week than last, due to an advance 
during the week in prices for the better 
grades of milling wheat. Unchanged 
flour prices are reported by some of the 
smaller mills. 

Sales in round lots are exceptional. 
Mills booked for future delivery are un- 
able to supply flour in large quantities, 
and the trade, as a whole, is not anxious 
to purchase in other than small lots. 

Several mills here have developed a 
good Cuban trade, and one firm reported 
a sale of 1,500 bbls in that country, stat- 
ing that other larger orders were ex- 
pected soon. 

Kansas City and interior mills are 
quoting patents at $11.35@11.90, cotton 
¥,’s, Missouri River, with a minimum 
price of $11, and a maximum of $12 
being asked. No sales were reported at 
the latter figure. 

Straights or 95 per cent grades are 
quoted at a range of $10.55@11.15, jute 
or cotton ¥’s, here, with stronger mills, 
which are well sold up, asking as high as 
$11.25. 

Clears continue to maintain a wide 
range of prices, being quoted at $8.50@9, 
jute, Kansas City. The minimum quota- 
tion noted here was $8.45. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds have again reached the in- 
active stage, with bran slumping, and 
both brown and gray shorts evidencing 
weaker markets. The demand in the 
Southeast has improved to some extent 
this week. Present quotations, which 
also cover the future market, are as fol- 
lows: bran, $836@87; brown shorts, $45@ 
46; gray shorts, $47@48. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
9 


DENS. WOO. nbvdpéecseansas 84,600 0 
TAGE WAG 36 ac 5 how ctden' ess $1,400 87 
Legh: MP6s i aWakicct sieve 60,800 74 
TWO Years AGO ......eceres 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 


This week ...... 441,570 396,068 89 
Last week ...... 446,070 396,614 88 
VORP AHO wccsces 392,970 246,855 62 
Two years ago... 287,070 257,835 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,215 bbls this week, 8,677 last 
week, 16,971 a year ago and 9,088 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 51 reported do- 
mestic business good, 31 fair, and 5 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This Week ..cccsccseccccss 21,478 89 
EMSt WOOK ...cccccccccoces 22,976 95 
ZORF BHO occsievvocccovtece 15,475 61 


WHEAT SITUATION 


Because of limited offerings of the 
superior milling grades, an excellent de- 
mand and premium prices have been in 
evidence. Unlike other grades, prices for 
the better milling grades have advanced 
steadily for several weeks, this week go- 
ing 3@6c over last week’s quotations, In- 
quiry for hard red wheat has been lim- 
ited, and, with the exception of the pur- 
chases by mills which grind this grade, 
sales have been slow. 

Southwestern mills generally are well 
supplied with wheat, and are awaiting a 
more even car distribution before making 
other than necessary purchases, fearing 
a more congested situation. Kansas mills 
have been stocked to the limit for some 
time. Elevators of this section, especial- 
ly those of the interior, are stocked to 
capacity, being unable to dispose of the 
grain because of a scarcity of empty box- 
cars. In some quarters, where an over- 
supply of wheat is noticeable, it was 
found necessary to unload the grain on 
the ground, where it was damaged by 
sprouting. 

CURRENT BAG PRICES 


Following are current quotations on 
flour and feed bags, basis Kansas City, 
in less than carload lots: jute 140’s, 104,- 
oz, 49-inch common, $276 per M; jute 
140’s, 10%4-0z, double calendered, 49- 
inch, $300.50; jute 140’s, 50-inch, double 
calendered, $306.50; cotton 98’s, brown, 
263; cotton 48’s, brown $192.75, bleached 
$165.25; cotton 24's, brown $113.25, 
bleached $108; burlaps, plain, 48-inch 
$209.25, 46-inch $201. 


MR. GORMLEY’S TROUBLE 


The ordinary and normal troubles of 
millers in maintaining the high and fine 
quality of their flour are made to appear 
trivial in comparison with those of Frank 
M. Gormley, of the Santa Fe (N. M.) 
Flour and Feed Mill, as told by him in 
a letter recently addressed by him to the 
Kansas City office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, as follows: 

“I wish to ask you in regard to our 
buying wheat from the growers. We 
have not been buying any.. We have been 
grinding wheat and corn as the growers 
brought it to us. Some of the wheat that 
is brought in to us is very poor, dirty 
grain, and it is impossible to make any 
kind of decent flour with it. 

“One lot we ground yesterday turned 
out flour that was very dark on account 
of the large amount of smut in it. This 
dark color was not the worst feature 
about the flour. The worst feature was 
that it had a very strong odor of goat 
manure. There being no threshing ma- 
chines in this vicinity, the farmers are 
obliged to thresh the wheat with goats. 


The straw is spread out on the ground 
and the goats are allowed to run over it 
until the Tha falls out, then the wheat 
is gathered up and, sand, manure and all 
are brought to the mill for ding. 
Some people are more careful in handling 
the grain and have fairly clean wheat, 
but others are’ not so careful and the 
grain is pretty bad. We, of course, run 
it through our cleaning machine and clean 
it the best way we can, 

“Now, the question I would like to ask 
is, could I buy this class of wheat from 
them and sell it as chicken wheat, or ex- 
change it for flour out of the store. If 
I would be allowed to do this I would like 
to know how much No. 1 wheat would 
be worth here at Santa Fe, and then I 
could figure how much to pay for this 
class of wheat.” 

NOTES 

E. S. Rea, manager of the Rea-Patter- 
son Milling Co., was in Kansas City this 
week. 

J. W. Henderson, general manager of 
the Riverside Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
spent Oct. 30 here. 

Harry Bresky, of Boston, president of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., is visiting the 
home office this. week. 

J. S. Fleek, of Fleek & Sons, flour 
dealers, Newark, Ohio, spent a day in 
Kansas City this week. 

Clem L. Beckenbaugh, sales-manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co., is in Springfield, 
Mo., visiting the trade. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., wiil leave tonight 
for a week in New York. 

The Seaboard Milling Co. is opening 
up a Sales office at Cleveland, Ohio, with 
Victor Norbey as manager. 

The Miller (Mo.) Milling Co. recently 
increased the capacity of its plant to 60 
bbls daily. B. F. Tartar is the owner. 

C. B. Warkentin, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., and president of the Newton 
Milling & Elevator Co., visited Kansas 
City recently. 

The Gurley (Neb.) Flour & Milling 
Co., a corporation lately organized there, 
is erecting a 50-bbl flour mill. Power 
will be supplied by a gasoline engine. 

The flour mill of the Belpre (Kansas) 
Co-operative Equity Union is nearing 
completion, The Wolf Co. is supplying 
and installing the machinery. The daily 
capacity of the mill will be 125 bbls of 
wheat flour, and the operation will be 
electric. A. M. Long is manager, and 
the farmers of that locality are the ma- 
jority stockholders. 


Mrs. J. G. McDonald, mother of E. 
R. McDonald, vice-president of the As- 
sociated Mill & Elevator Co., succumbed, 
Oct. 23, in Waco, Texas, to an illness 
resulting from a fall six months ago. 
Mrs. McDonald lived the greater portion 
of her life in Graham, Texas. Mr. Mc- 
Donald recently returned from Waco, 
where he attended the funeral. 


The Craig (Colo.) Farmers’ Milling & 
Elevator Co., which recently organized 
there with F. Seich as manager, is plan- 
ning the construction of a 25-bbl wheat 
flour mill in the near future, with power 
to be supplied by a gasoline engine. 
This is a new company in Craig, and is 
not in any way affiliated with the original 
Craig Milling Co., the plant of which 
firm burned some time ago. 

J. R. Fair, until recently manager of 
the Kramer-Fair Milling Co., Tonga- 
noxie, Kansas, has associated himself 
with the Charleston (Mo.) Milling Co. 
as general manager. H. E. Zercher, for- 
merly head miller in the Tonganoxie 
plant, will be head miller. T. J. Johns, 
long active head and owner of controlling 
interest in the Charleston company, is 
disposing of his share, and will retire 
from active milling. 

A new mill is being erected in Elkhart, 
Kansas, by the Elkhart Mills, of which 
S. C. Cox is majority stockholder and 
manager. When completed the plant 
will have a capacity of 100 bbls of wheat 
flour daily, with operation electric. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered, and the owners 
expect to be in readiness for operation 
about Jan. 1. A grain elevator will o 


erate in connection with the flour m 
and sales of grain and feeds will be 
especially featured. 

The Howe (Texas) Grain & Milling 


Co., recently organized and ated 
with $50, capital stock for pur- 
pose of purchasing and assuming control 
of the Howe (Texas) Grain & Mercan- 
tile Co., will construct a flour mill. The 
installation of machinery has begun, and 
after slight repairs have been made, the 
work on the plant proper will start. The 
officials of the company are: H. W, 
Stark, president; J. M. Howdeshell, vice- 
president; G. W. Stark, secretary; E. O. 
Tolbert, treasurer. 


WICHITA 

Early in the week a slight decrease in 
demand for flour was apparent with the 
mills in this district generally; but re- 
newed interest developed within the last 
few days, inquiries coming from most all 
markets. One particular Teatere was the 
unusual strength developing in the local 
or near-by .demand. The embargo on 
shipments of flour to New York on gov- 
ernment contracts has not affected mills 
in this territory, as there were no sales 
made to the government. A rather un- 
usual circumstance is the strengthening 
of flour prices with millfeed also advanc- 
ing. This may be attributed partly to 
light receipts of wheat and resultant ad- 
vancing of prices over government basis 
on milling grades. 

Export business in flour is practically 
at a standstill, as Gulf ports are closed 
on account of labor troubles. Low-grades 
are not wanted, and stocks continue to 
accumulate. Prices range $11.40@11.60 
bbl for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 

All the mills are complaining about car 
shortage. Interior mills especially are 
embarrassed very much for equipment. 
Promised relief by the Railroad Admin- 
istration has not materialized to any ex- 
tent, although there is a slight improve- 
ment noticeable. 

Wheat receipts at Wichita continue , 
light. Arrivals here are grading fair to 
good. On account of recent rains, re- 
ports of damage to wheat piled on the 
ground are coming from country points. 
The moisture, however, is of much benefit 
to the growing wheat. 


MILLFEED 


Prices on millfeed continued to advance 
this week, but after considerable of a 
flurry the demand has settled somewhat, 
with bran holding the center of the stage. 
Requests for bookings on deferred ship- 
ment are prevalent, with prices on for- 
ward movement a shade higher than spot 
or prompt shipment stuff. There is no 
market for brown shorts, and demand for 
gray shorts has fallen off. Recent action 
against shipments of reground bran sold 
for shorts on shipments to the Southeast 
is having its effect on the demand for this 
class of feed. Prices range as follows: 
bran, $1.85@1.88 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$2.15@2.18; gray shorts, $2.50@2.55,— 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 


NOTES 

David S. Jackman, assistant manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on 
a business trip to St..John, Kansas. 

S. R. Hawks, manager of the Amarillo 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., while 
at the home office here this week received 
notice of his wife’s death, which occutred 
at Clinton, Okla., where she was visiting 
her parents. 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., is visiting 
friends in Wichita and calling on the 
trade, He reports business good with 
his concern, which is one of the largest 
exclusive corn-milling plants in the Cen- 
tral West. 


Philippine Embargo on Rice 

So acute has become the rice situation 
in the Philippine Islands that the gov- 
ernment has placed an embargo on all 
the cereal in the archipelago and is at- 
tempting to import 3,000 tons of rice 
from French Saigon at high prices to 
reduce the shortage. 

The shortage is said to be due to hoard- 
ing by Filipino middlemen, and to the 
lack of proper facilities for the distri- 
bution of the cereal in non-producing 
areas. 

Crime has increased since the rice 
shortage became acute. 


Nearly one-fourth of the hay crop is 
baled yearly. 
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The flour trade in Chicago is rather 
quiet. Owing to the fact that Chicago 
mills were successful in booking liberally 
of flour with the Grain Corporation, on 
the last contract awarded, their output 
continues of almost full capacity from 
day to day. 

owever, the embargo to the East has 
forced the Grain Corporation to send out 
requests that mills having flour still on 
their books, owned by the Corporation, 
must withhold shipments for the present. 

Some of these mills booked quite heav- 
ily on the last award, as did many of the 
mills in this vicinity and the Northwest. 
Perhaps there remains about 50 per cent 
of the orders booked by local mills to 
be shipped. Some of the flour that was 
sold by mills in the Northwest is held at 
lake ports, and, unless it is moved very 
shortly, will have to go all-rail when lake 
navigation closes. 

The embargo to the East is easing up 
somewhat; at least millers here find it so. 
They are able to make deliveries to their 
customers, who have private sidings in 
New York and Jersey City, but not where 
lighterage is necessary. 

Mill representatives and mill managers 
who have been in Chicago the past few 
days and have been studying eastern 
markets, claim that trade is not satisfac- 
tory in the leading centers. The general 
turmoil of the labor world, especially in 
New York and the East, is not conducive 
to a very satisfactory demand for flour. 
Buyers are evincing interest in future 
values, but the possibilities of strikes and 
the railroads being tied up through lack 
of coal have held back orders and made 
trade uneasy. 

More flour is being offered from some 
of the larger mills in the Northwest. 
Some of the higher officials of a few mills 
have been in Chicago the last half of 
the week, trying to convince the trade 
here that flour is of good value at pres- 
ent prices, and are urging their custom- 
ers to place orders at once. An average 
quotation today on spring wheat patents 
is $12.30@12.55, jute, Chicago, but there 
are mills that will sell for less than that. 

Southwestern mills continue to have the 
edge on trade, but their offers are not 
as heavy as those from mills in the 
Northwest. The cheapest flour on the 
list is that made from soft wheat and 
offered here by mills tributary to this 
market. Some of the Indiana and south- 
ern Illinois mills have offered here as 
low as $9.50, bulk, for 95 per cent grades. 

It has been hinted that an effort is go- 
ing to be made through certain channels 
to induce the Grain Corporation to re- 
sume buying of first clears. It is under- 
stood it will be pointed out to the Cor- 
al gg that foreign countries, like Hol- 
and, are in want of such flour, judg- 
ing by the number of letters importers 
have sent to exporting millers. The heavy 
stocks of first clears have been reduced 
somewhat, but there remain various 
grades of flour that can be disposed of 
and which would relieve trade. conditions 
materially, especially if sales might be 
made to foreign countries. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SE GED -giadhsucact oe sé 23,500 90 
Laat week 2.2.5.0 eceecees 24,750 93 
VORP BBO on csv ccccsccecess 21,260 76 
TWO Years ABO ...--s-enees 23,750 $1 


Spring wheats have advanced 15@20c 
within a week, to the highest of the sea- 


son. Offerings are light, and demand is 

. Choice grades were especially 
wanted, and No. 1 dark northern sold up 
to $2.87, with No. 3 dark northern at 
$2.73. There was very little No. 1 north- 
ern to be had. Local and outside millers 
have taken the offerings. 

Holders of rye in the Northwest have 
made moderate sales for shipment to 
Chicago for storage purposes, and have 
also done considerable hedging by sales 
of futures in this market. There is a 
bearish feeling on rye, and many of the 
trade are predicting that it will sell at 
$1 bu. 

NOTES 

Arthur C. Angove, manager of. the 
flour department of Sprague, Warner 
& Co. wholesale grocers, who has been 
on a vacation, is expected home this week. 

A movement has been started for a 
corporation plan of clearing trades on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. The direc- 
tors have appointed a committee to han- 
dle the work. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago 
Friday. His firm has not let the con- 
tract for its new mill, but will probably 
do so very shortly. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
latter part of the week were P. A. Lin- 
fitt, sales-manager, and W. S. McClintic, 
travelling sales-manager, of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and also presi- 
dent of the Millers’ Export Association, 
Inc., was in Chicago, Thursday, on mat- 
ters connected with the association. 

Deliveries on October contract on the 
Chicago Board of Trade during October 
were: corn, 1,821,000 bus; oats, 5,325,000; 
rye, 1,185,000; barley, 290,000; mess pork, 
500 bbls; lard, 3,350,000 Ibs; short ribs, 
700,000 Ibs. 

By a vote of 451 to 117, members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade defeated the 
proposed change in rules prohibiting 
trading by employees of one house 
through another without permission from 
their employers. 

F. E. C. Hawks, of the Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was here the first of the 
week, looking after property interests. 
He stated that the supply of wheat is 
ample in his part of the state, and busi- 
ness quite satisfactory. 

E. B. Conover, of the Conover Grain 
Co., Springfield, Ill., has been suspended 
from all privileges of the Chicago Board 
of Trade for 10 days from Oct. 29. The 
charges against him were that he violated 
the rules governing the operation of so- 
licitors. 

As a security market, Chicago is now 
second to New York, the business having 
developed rapidly in the last year. Stock 
Exchange memberships, which sold at 
$10,000 last week, have dropped $1,000. 
New listings of securities are being made, 
and more issues are being traded in, than 
ever before. 

The new wheat mill of the American 
Hominy Co., under construction at De- 
catur, Ill, probably will be ready for 
operation about Jan. 1, or possibly a 
little later. Due to labor troubles, the 
mill has been delayed in getting started. 
The output of this plant and all others of 
the American Hominy Co. will be han- 
dled* from the general offices in Indian- 
apolis. 

Some of the trade had it Saturday that 
a new ruling had been made on the 
200,000-bu limit in corn-trading. There 
was nothing in the discovery, as the rul- 
ing was made by the Food Administra- 
tion over a year ago. It considers mem- 
bers of a firm or corporation as a unit, 
and restricts their operations according- 
ly. That is, the individual members can- 
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not trade in a collective way in excess 
of the 200,000-bu limit. 

Prospects for a new structure for the 
Chicago Board of Trade are fading. The 
cost is estimated at over $6,250,000. The 
directors at their last meeting sent back 
the report of the building committee 
with notation that the cost is too 
high, and requested the real estate com- 
mittee to secure estimates on the cost of 
making necessary repairs on the old 
building. 

The new owners of the Star Cereal & 
Milling Co., Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen, wholesale flour merchants, expect to 
take possession of the mill and warehouse 
as soon as the transfer can be com- 
ae probably before Jan. 1. The 

uilding is 126x126, four stories high, 
and will be used entirely for milling and 
flour-blending, and storage purposes. 
The lease on Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen’s present warehouse extends for 
some time, but the company is confident 
that there will be no trouble in disposing 
of it, on account of property of that 
character being exceedingly scarce in 
Chicago. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 1.—Millers re- 
port a satisfactory business this week. 
Demand was good for both prompt and 
deferred shipment, and mills are well 
sold ahead. Shipping directions came in 
readily, and flour was loaded out as fast 
as cars could be secured. The lake lines 
are being used whenever possible, which 
is a great advantage. Both bakers and 
grocers were in the market, and all have 
increased their holdings. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $12.60@12.80, and straight 
at $11.40@11.80, in cotton 1%’s. 

Representatives of outside mills re- 
port a good business. Prices are held 
firm, with stocks here rather light. Job- 
bers all report good trade, and have 
small stocks on hand. 

The demand for clear was slow, and all 
have fair stocks on hand, which they are 
anxious to work off. It is hoped that 
the Grain Corporation will soon be in the 
market. There was some call for the 
fancy grades, but low-grades were neg- 
lected. Prices were held at $8.50@9, in 
cotton ¥,’s. 

Kansas patent continues in good re- 
quest, and bakers have bought quite free- 
ly. Nearly all of the large bakeries have 
good stocks on hand, but continue to add 
to them. Prices ranged $12@12.25, in 
cotton ¥,’s. 

Rye flour was dull, with inquiry light. 
Some of the mills have fair sales made, 
and are working on them, but new busi- 
ness was very slow. Most of the large 
buyers were out of the market, having 
fair stocks on hand. There was a scat- 
tering demand from a wide territory, 
and millers believe that business will soon 
pick up, as this is usually the season for 
good buying. There was sonie inquiry 
from the East, and millers feel more en- 
couraged. Prices were quoted at $7.50 
@8.15 for white, $7@7.25 for straight, 
and $6.50@6.75 for dark, in cotton 1,’s. 

There was a good domestic demand for 
corn flour, and mills are operating fairly 
well. There was no export business, but 
prospects are favorable for business in 
the near future. There was an improved 
demand for corn meal, and business is 
expected to show increase as the season 
advances. Grits were slow. Corn flour 
was quoted at $3.80, corn meal at $3.70, 
and grits at $3.70, in 100-lb cotton, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ ,000 16,400 68 

Last week ........ 24,000 14,900 62 

BMG FORE -cccaicess 18,000 11,500 64 

Two years ago .... 9,400 16,000 59 
MILLFEED 


There was an easier feeling for feed, 
due to the mild weather. Jobbers who 
had bought quite freely last week were 
out of the market most of the time, and 
were anxious to sell what they had on 
hand before making new purchases. 
Mills are well sold up, and are holding 
prices firm for deferred delivery. The 
call generally was for later shipment, and 
some fair sales have been made for No- 
vember and December. There was no 
urgent call for prompt stuff, most of 
the dealers having rate supplies on 
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hand. There was considerable reselling 
among brokers. Eastern call was very 
slow, except for later shipment. There 
was no particular demand from the Wis- 
consin trade. All appear to have fair 
stocks for the present, and are not in- 
terested, except for later delivery. 


NOTES 

A. A. Nowak, proprietor of the Juneau 
(Wis.) Roller Mills, is replacing his 50- 
bbl plant with a new mill of 75 bbls ca- 
pacity, which is expected to be ready 
for operation by Nov. 15, 

Ernest Hirt, president of the Hirt 
Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, has been elect- 
ed a director of the new Antigo Trac- 
tor Co., a $500,000 corporation organized 
by Antigo capital to engage in the manu- 
facture of tractors employing a four- 
wheel-pull transmission system. 

A half interest in the Kewaskum 
(Wis.) Milling Co. has been acquired by 
Henry Backhaus, Jr., who is negotiat- 
ing for the remaining interest. Plans 
are to rebuild the present water power 
by constructing a new concrete dam, and 
making other important improvements to 
the mill. 

The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been granted a permit to 
build a $100,000 warehouse addition, 
90x135, and four stories high. The com- 
pany is the latest entrant to the Mil- 
waukee flour and feed industry, and is 
experiencing prodigious growth, making 
necessary better and more adequate fa- 
cilities for handling its business. 

A. J. Quequierre, traffic manager of 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of general agent at Milwaukee of 
the Milwaukee, Chicago & Michigan City 
Transit Co., a new break-bulk line re- 
cently established largely through the in- 
strumentality of Milwaukee capital. The 
new line uses the Rutland dock at Mil- 
waukee and the Lehigh dock at Chicago. 
The headquarters ond offices are located 
at Milwaukee. 

H. N, Wison. 





Cleaning and Grading Grain 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 1—A tour 
of the entire state, to include stops and 
meetings in every county, is planned by 
the Federal Grain Supervision office of 
the Bureau of Markets, for the purpose 
of explaining to growers methods of 
cleaning and grading grains. The chief 
work of the office is that of standardiza- 
tion, and already the bureau has stand- 
ardized wheat, oats and corn so success- 
fully that other nations are adopting the 
American classification. 

The forthcoming trip, the itinerary of 
which will be announced soon, will be the 
first of the sort ever undertaken in Cali- 
fornia. James F. MacKenzie, who is in 
charge of the office here, expects to take 
two supervisors with him. The western 
regions of Nevada and Arizona also are 
included in his jurisdiction, but plans for 
tours outside California have not yet been 
considered. 

Washington now is working on speci- 
mens of barley and the various sorghums, 
most of which, with the exception of the 
sugar sorghums, are produced in Cali- 
fornia, with the object of standardizing 


them. 
R, C. Mason. 





Another License Revoked 

The United States Wheat Director an- 
nounces that he has revoked until fur- 
ther notice, effective Oct. 25, 1919, the 
license granted to the Farmers’ Elevator 
Association of Moundridge, Kansas, as 
elevator operators and warehousemen. 

Complaint was made that the company 
was not paying a fair reflection of the 
guaranteed price to producers, also that 
the’ company failed to answer commu- 
nications addressed to it, and further 
failed to appear when summoned to give 
explanation at a hearing before D. F. 
Piazzek, second vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, at 
Kansas City, Mo.—although the summioiis 
was duly received and signed for by an 
authorized agent of the company on 
Oct. 17. 





Considerable flour that has been sold to 
the Grain Corporation by some of the 
millers in the Northwest is understood to 
be held in transit at the Head of the 
Lakes and at lake ports. 
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FLOUR TO BE CLOSELY INSPECTED 


Canadian millers shipping flour to the 
seaboard for the Canadian Wheat Board 
would be well advised to bear in mind 
the fact that very strict rules of inspec- 
tion are to apply to the handling of this 
year’s business. Deliveries that might 
have passed under allowances in the days 
when the war was at its worst and food 
was scarce will be rejected absolutely 
now if not up to the mark. : 

Buyers overseas are in a position to be 
more critical, and are sure to exercise 
their rights to the fullest on all future 
deliveries. For this reason, and for the 
sake of the good name of Canadian flour, 
millers are advised to use the very great- 
est care in making shipments for export 
during this crop year. 

Every miller from whom _ purchases 
have been made is supplied with a type 
sample against which his shipments 
should be carefully checked. Any slack- 
ness in attending to this detail may be 
marked by serious consequences if the 
flour shipped should turn out to be under 
in quality. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Local demand for flour is good, and 
mills are all busy. There is a feeling in 
the domestic market that prices eventual- 
ly may be raised on account of the reduc- 
tion in the price of shorts, and this is 
causing more business to pass than would 
otherwise be the case. Quotations: stand- 
ard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, delivered 
Ontario points; Ontario winters, $9.30 in 
second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto, or 
$9.50 in new jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 

No further sales for export have been 
reported this week, but mills are busy on 
last week’s order. In fact, millers state 
they have as much business on hand as 
they will be able to get out in the time 
allotted for shipment by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Prices quoted for this 
business are $10.65 bbl, in jute, for Man- 
itobas, and $9.50 for Ontario winters, de- 
livered, Montreal. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is offering freely. 
However, car lots of wheat are not find- 
ing many purchasers, as millers say they 
are unable to pay the fixed prices and 
sell the flour at the price being paid by 
the wheat board. For No. 2 red or white, 
millers are paying $1.95@2 bu, in wagon- 
loads at mill doors, country points. The 
car-lot price is 5¢ bu over street quota- 
tions. Delivered at Montreal this grade 
of wheat is worth $2.30 bu, in store. 
Lower grades range down as low as 35c 
bu or more below these prices. 

Western spring wheats are offering at 
Georgian Bay or Lake Huron ports at 
$2.37 bu for No. 1 northern on track, 
$2.34 for No. 2 northern, and the usual 
spreads for any other grades available. 


MILLFEED 
The reduction in the price of shorts has 
acted as a stimulus in the millfeed mar- 
ket, and a good demand is reported. Ac- 


; 
ete ttt 
cording to millers, feed is being disposed 


of almost as quickly as it is made. Bran 

is quoted at $45 ton, in mixed cars with 

ee delivered Ontario points; shorts, 
2. 


OATMEAL i 


There seems to be a better feeling 
the trade as far’as prices are concerned, 
and most cereal mills are now holding 


firm at $4.40@4.50 for rolled oats in 98- 





Ib bags, in car lots, and at $4.55@4.60 
for less than car lots. 

This week saw no improvement in the 
export situation. Cables and letters from 
Great Britain show that prices on this 
side are still 5s@7s 6d per 280 lbs over 
quotations there. 

Reground oat hulls are offering at 
lower prices, namely, $27@28 ton, in 
bags, car lots, point of shipment. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is no change in the market for 
coarse grains. Business is quiet. Quo- 
tations: No. 3 white oats, carloads, coun- 
try points, 84@86c bu; barley, $1.40@ 
1.45; buckwheat, $1.40; peas, $2.75@2.85; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.55. 


CANADA MILLING PROFITS 


Profits of four leading Canadian mill- 
ing companies for the two last business 
years (years ended Aug. 31, except that 
of the Maple Leaf company, which end- 
ed March 31): 


c——— Profits——.._ Capital 

1919 1918 and bonds 

Ogilvie ....... $1,632,516 $1,955,414 $6,850,000 
Lake of the 

Woods ..... 756,616 857,914 4,500,000 

West. Canada. 437,986 543,844 3,821,140 

Maple Leaf .. 929,105 1,021,266 6,000,000 


NOTES 


John Goldie, Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, spent several 
days this week in Toronto. 

The flour mill of the Sudbury (Ont.) 
Flour Mills, Ltd., is being offered for 
lease. This is a modern plant of 1,000 
bbls daily capacity. 

A dispatch from Ottawa states that it 
is understood a contract for the supply 
of 100,000 tons of Canadian wheat to 
Italy has been made. 


Considerable quantities of Canadian 
millfeed have been sold for shipment to 
the New England states at prices fully 
equal to those ruling in Canada. 

The officers of the Judge Jones Milling 
Co., Belleville, Ont., which was recently 
bd stag are R. J. Graham, president, 
Edgar Judge, vice-president, and George 
B. Jones general manager. 

James B. Martin, manager of the Rad- 
isson (Sask.) Milling Co., Ltd., was in 
Toronto on Monday and Tuesday, and 
will visit Montreal and other eastern 
points before returning to the West. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
Wheat Board has succeeded in disposing 


‘of a large part of the flour recently 


bought from the spring wheat mills of 
Canada. Presumably, other orders will 
follow. 

According to a cable dispatch from 
London, contracts for the sale of wheat 
by Canada now amount to 800,000 tons. 
A further sale of 200,000 tons of wheat 
and a sale of flour to France is expected 
shortly. 

M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
returned this week from a trip to Great 
Britain, where he has been studying con- 
ditions in the flour trade. Mr. Pollock 
visited his old home in Belfast, Ireland. 

The agricultural committee at Ottawa 
unanimously passed the bill governing 
the manufacture of millfeed, which has 
been under consideration for some time. 
This bill provides severe penalties for 
mixing screenings containing noxious 
weeds with bran and shorts. 


The Boot and Shoe Repairing Trade 
Board of Great Britain proposes to fix 
general minimum rates of wages for male 
workers for a 48-hour week at: 21 years 
of age and over, $15.82; less than 21, 
$10.95; less than 20, $9; less than 19, 
$7.79; less than 18, $6.57; less than 17, 
$5.35; less than 16, $4.38; less than 15, 








$8.16. It is also proposed to fix overtime 
rates on the basis of time and a quarter 
for the first hour and time and a half 
after that, with double time for all work 
on Sundays and holidays. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Nov. 1—A firm feel- 
ing prevails in the flour market, and 
prices are unchanged. Demand for 
spring wheat grades is steady, and this 
with the export movement to Great Brit- 
ain, the West Indies, Newfoundland and 
other importing countries, makes millers 
busy. Sales of car lots have been made 
at $11 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Mon- 
treal freights, or at $11.10, delivered, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Domestic trade in winter wheat flour 
is quiet, owing to the fact that all the 
large operators have provided for their 
requirements for some time to come, but 
there is a demand from outside sources 
for car lots, and this, with the purchases 
being made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, supplies a market, and prices 
are maintained at $9.50@9.60 bbl in jute 
bags, and $9.75@9.85 in new cotton bags, 
ex-track. 

There is no change in the market for 
white corn flour, prices being steady at 
$9.80@9.90 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet at $8.25 
@8.50 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Demand for millfeed is steady, with 
bran at $45 and shorts at $52 ton, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track. 

A fair trade is reported in rolled oats, 
and prices rule steady, with sales of car 
lots of standard grades at $4.80 per bag 
of 90 Ibs, net cash, and at $4.85 with 
terms for prompt delivery, and l5c per 
bag less for future shipment. 


NOTES 

The improvements in the plant of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. Montreal, 
by which the capacity is being increased 
to 6,000 bbls flour per day, are almost 
completed. 

Mr. Frost, sales-manager of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, arrived 
in Montreal on Wednesday from Eng- 
land on the Empress of France, and left 
on Thursday for Winnipeg. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wruynirse, Man., Nov. 1.—Demand for 
flour is holding up. Millers report that 
domestic business is good, and they have 
all the export orders they can handle. 
Mill prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BEGMIBGRE 30 bc ihe ccccteddcieeccusesers 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......ccesseeeceveens 10.30 
BIOTER 6 oon crc neces veccrsscesoveces 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
POUNSD TUBER ov ki vieewe ct cetveseusace 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is quiet. 
Trade is small, and prices vary but lit- 
tle. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 8334c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.451,;°No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.37,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is a little easier. Demand in 
the West is not quite so keen as formerly. 
Bran in mixed or straight car lots, de- 
livered Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta points, is quoted at $40 ton, and 





shorts at $50. In British Columbia, bran 
is worth $45 and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 

The market for this product is a lit- 
tle easier. Standard brands of rolled oats 
in 80-lb bags are quoted at $4.15, deliv- 
ered to the trade in Manitoba, $4.25 in 
Saskatchewan and $4.40 in Alberta. Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

NOTES 

Members of the milling trade regret 
to learn that Frank E. Bray, secretary 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, is very ill at his home, 628 
Broadway Avenue. Mr. Bray has not 
been able to visit his office since March 15. 

Heavy snowfalls in the West durin 
the last few days and continued cold 
weather have a tendency to make one be- 
lieve that winter has come to stay for 
some months, yet a great many people 
are looking forward to several weeks of 
warm, dry weather in November. Frost 
is down to a depth of about six inches. 
About the usual amount of land work 
has been done. Liston. 





Improved Farming in India 

India offers an exceptionally fine field 
for the application of science to the in- 
dustry by which more than two-thirds of 
its population are directly supported. In 
no country in the world is there to be 
found so enormous an admixture of va- 
rieties in almost every crop grown. In 
no country in the world is the difficulty 
of improving the methods employed by 
the mass of the cultivators so great. 

The plows and tools of the Indian 
farmer are so primitive as to compel 
him to sit in helpless inactivity until the 
soil conditions are at their maximum. 
When he is shown a good implement he 
usually replies that his bullocks cannot 
pull it or that it costs too much. In this 
time of world shortage of food supplies 
it is unfortunate that many thousands 
of acres of land in India lie idle, await- 
ing only the application of manure, wat- 
er, and industry to yield tons of valuable 
crops. 

Still, great progress has been made 
since the work of ig ee was put 
in hand bya The selection and 
organized distribution of improved seeds 
of crops suited to local conditions has 
been an important feature. Outstanding 
examples of what can be done create 
powerful incentives far beyond the local- 
ities in which they occur. 

In the Chattisgarn district of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, sites once considered un- 
culturable have been taken in hand and 
have yielded excellent crops of cotton, of 
peanuts and cane. The National Foreign 
Trade Council learns that land for which 
a rent of 8c an acre was paid only some 
two and a half years ago fetches as much 
as $2.50 per acre. In the same period 
the purchasing price has risen from $1 
per acre to $20. 





Progress in Rail Legislation 

Continuance of the payment of the 
government standard return to railroads 
for: six months after the end of federal 
control is provided by the House inter- 
state commerce subcommittee draft of 
legislation for solving the railroad prob- 
lem after private operation of the lines 
is resumed. 

Provision also is made for government 
loans, such advances to be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the carriers being required to give 
security. Likewise, provision is made for 
the refunding of debts owed by the com- 
panies to the government which were con- 
tracted during the period of government 
operation. 
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Flour business was dull this week. ‘The 
trade is holding off, having - sufficient 
stocks for the present, and mills are not 
trying to force sales, but are operating on 
old orders. Prices were steady to firmer, 
and hard winter flours, especially, were 
stiffly held. Shipments continue below 
normal, on account of the lack of trans- 
portation. There was a light trade re- 
ported to scattered domestic markets, but 
most mills described the demand as quiet, 
and sales reported represented a small 
volume of business. 

Nominal quotations at the close: 
spring first patent $12.30@12.60, stand- 
ard patent $11.70@11.90, first clear $8.75 
@9.40; hard winter patent $11.25@11.60, 
straight $10.55@11.20, first clear $7.90@ 


8.50; soft winter patent $10.30@10.70,: 


Straight $9.35@9.85, first clear $7.85@ 
8.35. 


There has been practically no demand 
for rye flour for some weeks, and no im- 
provement is looked for until shipments 
can be made to foreign ports and the ac- 
cumulated stocks at eastern ports can be 
moved, when a revival is expected. Quo- 
tations: white patent, $8@8.25; medium 
dark, $7.50@7.75. Extra dark is prac- 
tically unsalable in this market, and no 
quotations are given. 

Fewer inquiries were received from 
southern markets, but some country mills 
reported a fair amount of business in 
soft winter flours. Patents are mainly 
called for, and there is little demand for 
the lower grades of either hard or soft 
winter flours. Country mills report that, 
so far, they have been able to obtain 
adequate supplies of fuel to keep their 
mills in operation, but anxiety is felt 
over the consequences of the strike in 
the coal mines. 

The local market was firm but quiet. 
Jobbers and large bakers have liberal 
stocks, and are not disposed to increase 
them to any extent. The demand from 
retailers and other distributors was also 
very light. The present dullness is part- 
ly attributed to the fact that many large 
buyers were in the market last week, and 
the amount of flour booked and on hand 
will, no doubt, cover their requirements 
_for some time. 

Demand for hard and soft winter bran 
was good the fore part of the week, but 
slackened considerably at the close. De- 
mand for middlings remained dull, al- 
though a few sales in mixed cars with 
bran were reported. Hard bran sold at 
the close at @40.50, soft at $41, and 
flour middlings at $54@56. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Me EO a obs tencossctiveps 32,400 64 
SR Se re ree 43,100 85 
ED inne Vee cecdeccccs 29,600 59 
Two years ago ............ 39,500 78 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
city of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
We WOO foo cacccievccvces 69,500 717 
eee 58,500 76 
PE MEE Sona be bvc'nb ce soces 44,200 57 
Two years ago ............ 52,900 68 


INDIVIDUAL PERMIT SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


Bert H. Lang, second vice-president of 
the United States Grain ration, 


called a meeting of the grain and mill- 
ing trade, Oct. 31, in the directors’ room 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, to 
the individual permit sys 


lain 
the 





















following bulletin was sent to all mem- 
bers of the trade: 

“There is nothing simpler than the in- 
dividual permit system. Nothing com- 
plex about it at all if we will just ap- 
proach it with the fixed purpose of han- 
dling as prescribed by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, 

“1. Do not request permit for more 
ears than you can reasonably expect to 
receive and load within’ the life of. your 
permit. Five working days from date 
you are notified by your agent that per- 
mit has been issued. 

“9 Let each request cover one kind 
of grain only. If you want to ship wheat, 
corn and oats, fill out three separate 
forms. 

“3. Let each request show one con- 
signee only. If you are shipping to more 
than one firm, use a separate form for 
each request. 

“4. After filling out forms file them 
with vour agent, who will O.K. them and 
send them to the Grain Control Commit- 
tee. 

“5. If you think your mailing of them 
will save any time, then after your agent 
has placed his O.K. on them, mail them 
yourself to Grain Control Committee. 

“G. At the moment, all requests for 
corn and oats are being approved and 
permits issued. All wheat requests are 
being approved, aJthough perhaps not to 
their full limit. 

“7, If your agent is not fully familiar 
with this method of handling, or hasn’t 
the blanks, ask him to get in immediate 
touch with his superintendent.” 


NOTES 


Carl Ausbeck, of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., called at this office 
this week. 


The Whitney Milling Machine Co., of 
St. Louis, has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital stock, fully paid, to man- 
ufacture a middlings grinder. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 18,855 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for October. Stocks of flour on 
Noy, 1, 1919, were 85,500 bbls, compared 
with 62,820 on Oct. 1, 1919, and 82,400 
on Noy. 1, 1918. 


The firm of Newman & Malkemus, well 
known to the grain trade, but heretofore 
dealing exclusively in brewers’ grits, malt, 
and other products used by brewers, has 
entered the grain and feed trade, due to 
prohibition now being in effect. Mr. 
Newman has severed his connection with 
this firm, and will retire. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 1.—The Kan- 
sas flour mills advanced their prices 15 
@20c bbl. Kansas hard winter first pat- 
ents are quoted at $11.65@12.40, 95 per 
cent patents $11.20@11.50, straights 
$11.15@11.45, first clears $9.60@9.85; 
spring wheat fancy short patent $12.85 
@13.20, first patents $12.40@12.65, other 
patents $11.50@11.75; second clears, 
$6.90; soft winter patent, $10.60@10.85,— 
basis 98-lb cottons, shipment within 60 
days. White corn flour, $8.35@3.55 per 
100 Ibs. 

Quotations by the Board of Trade: 
corn, bulk on track, No. 3 yellow $1.48 
bu, No. 3 mixed $1.45, No. 3 white $1.42; 
oats, No. 2 77c, No. 3 76c. Bran, on 
track, per 100 Ibs, tagged, $2.10. 

Flour prices quoted by dealers on track 
here are as foliows: Kansas and Okla- 
homa 95 per cent, $11@11.10; Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patent, $11.20@11.40; 
soft wheat patent, $11.10@11.25; Minne- 
sota patent, $12.25@12.35. Corn - 
ucts: corn meal, $3.80; cream meal, $3.70; 


grits, $3.75. 
pected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
1,491 cars; corn, 172; oats, 135; barley, 











186, Stock in elevatots: wheat, 5,233,000 
bus; oats, 69,000; barley, 874,000. 
* 7 


E. R. Reynolds, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was here this 


week. 
Geornce L, Ferry. 





“RICE QUEEN” IN LONDON 


Mrs. M. A. Hayes Represents Southern Rice 
Growers’ A iati Creates Sensa- 
tion in British Market 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 14.—Quite a sen- 
sation has been caused by the arrival in 
London from America of Mrs. M. A. 
Hayes as representative of the Southern 
Rice Growers’ Association. She is said 
to be known in America as the “Rice 
Queen.” 

Mrs. Hayes has interviewed a number 
of the leading rice merchants on Mark 
Lane, and is reported to have already 
cabled offers for 200,000 tons of rice to 
America. She says that her purpose in 
coming over here is to sell rice, to inves- 
tigate the markets and to see what is of- 
fering in the way of rice-milling ma- 
chinery. 

America, according to Mrs. Hayes, has 
produced 500,000 tons of rice in excess of 
her requirements, and, as London is the 
rice market of the world, she has come 
here first, and will later proceed to Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden. Eventually she may open an 
office in Mark Lane as the permanent 
representative of the Southern Rice 
Growers’ Association. 

The fact that a woman should have 
been intrusted with such an important 
mission has raised a great deal of interest 
in trade circles, and some articles have 
appeared about her in the daily press, 
in which she is painted in glowing colors. 
She is. described as a young woman, with 
characteristic American energy and very 
decided business capabilities. 

L. F. Broexman. 








Supposed Incendiary Fire 

Battimore, Mp., Nov. 1.—The mill, 
elevator and store of J. M. Middlekauff, 
at Spielman, Md., burned Oct. 18, to- 
gether with 3,000 bus wheat, one carload 
of flour, machinery, merchandise and 
coal. The fire is supposed to have been 
of incendiary origin. Estimated loss, 
$40,000; partially insured. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





Harvest in South Russia 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 14.—A correspond- 
ent of the Times, writing from Warsaw, 
says that the harvest in the Ukraine this 
year is one of the finest ever known. The 
peasants have had all they could do to 
gather in the crops, which were sown last 
autumn while the German army of occu- 
pation maintained law and order. 

However, in spite of the great and 
crying need for grain in the neighboring 
countries, only a mere fraction of the 
Ukraine bumper crop is very likely to be 
exported. There is no administrative or- 
ganization to collect it for export and, 
moreover, no transport. 

The peasants are now busy threshing 
the grain by hand, since the threshing 
machines have been broken, and have no 
time for anything else. The plowing due 
now for winter sowing is not being done 
and, as a result, there will be no harvest 
in southern Russia next summer. The 
peasant himself will have enough from 
this year’s store, and will not need to 
bother himself, but there will be none 
for the rest of the world. 

L. F. Broexmayn. 





Canadian Mills and Danish Importers 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 14.—Referring to 
the cable sent by the Canadian mills to 
the Danish importers suggesting that the 
latter combine in buying cargo lots, a 
leading firm of flour importers in Copen- 
hagen writes as follows: 

“As we could have told the Canadian 
Wheat Board beforehand, such a combine 
is ‘absolutely unworkable in Denmark. 
There are only a few big buyers and a 
number of small.ones, and it must be re- 
membered that Denmark is not at all in 
want of any imports of foreign wheat 
flour, as there is sufficient of its own crop 
to supply its needs up to next harvest. 
What it is going to buy of Canadian 
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wheat flour is for mixing purposes in 
order- -to obtain bread, -and for 
household use in Christmas baking. The 
import of Canadian flour ‘will, therefore, 
be very limited. “ere 

“At the same time the Argentine and 
Australia have been selling some lots at 
very cheap prices. We know one cargo 
has been brought here amounting to 
about 4,000 tons of Australian wheat 
flour, and as far as we understand this 
flour has been imported in the hope of 
the possibility of re-exporting it to Ger- 
many, but must now very likely be sold 
in the Danish market on account of the 
10s reichsmark exchange. 

“The only way of combining the Dan- 
ish importers for cargo lots is that the 
Canadian Wheat Board appoint a sole 
selling agent for Denmark.” 


L. F. Broexman. 





Government Rail Control in Poland 

It is reported by the Polish authorities 
that all railway lines of Poland, compris- 
ing a total of 7,110 miles, are now under 
the control of the government. Of the 
railways thus operated, 5,606 miles are 
under the civil authorities and 1,504 miles 
under the Polish war department. 





Exports for Week Ended Oct. 25, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour 








From— bus bus bbls bus 
BIOe. BONMas”. spekes, : Sesse 114,845 ...... 
DN 5 50's BERN ee iee Spree Ve eowe 
Philadelp’a. 243,000 ..... 1,000 —..... 
SPURS 52 BEUsOEO. © 060.06 i cepes coves 
Newp. News 137,000 °..... 40,000 70,000 
i OPIGARS.. kccsce 4,000 11,000 52,000 
Galvegtom. :.- S46,000. aces ewe +) a tesic’s 
Montreal ...1,230,000 ..... 117,000 230,000 

Tots., wk.2,746,000 4,000 288,845 352,000 
Prev. week.1,923,000 23,000 230,501 940,194 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom .. 1,508,000  ..... 72,000 
Continent ......... 1,238,000 ..... 199,845 
8. and Ctl, America ...:05 weeee 6,000 
WOONe MU Sececss  Viewea > “eebas 6,000 
TS a nee re 4,000 ..... 
BWOCHIS  ssrevireds 2,746,000 4,000 283,845 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Oct, 25, 1919: 


Wheat, bus 59,751,980 


PO ONE Ei cestedcrccbdvevene 8,018,568 
Totals as wheat, bus ............ 95,835,536 
Ce ED bh 6 pb eecen chasctssensne 1,115,299 
OO Sra Lave bes castes 0 wou 21,029,142 





Minneapolis Shipments by Route 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis over the respective roads, 
for the nine months from Jan. 1, 1919, to 





Sept. 30, 1919, with comparisons, in bbls 
(000’s omitted): 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P.. 2,267 2,015 2,416 3,794 
c., St. P., 

BO, ccvcsess 2,183 2,601 1,701 2,771 
M, & 8t. L..... 1,132 835 670 1,081 
Great Northern, 1,193 2,223 1,196 1,159 
North, Pacific.. 657 621 599 713 
Great Western. 1,078 1,029 946 930 
Cc. B. & Q.....- 1,378 1,758 1,671 1,469 
Soo (Chi, Div.). *... wor Ate t491 
BOO ceccsccouss 2,375 1,272 2,096 1,240 
Rock Island .. 879 470 906 714 
Minn. Transfer. oes 5 1 eee 

Totals ....... 13,040 12,629 12,103 14,362 
Receipts ....... 874 464 632 686 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, over the respec- 
tive roads, in tons, for nine months, from 
Jan, 1, 1919, to Sept. 30, 1919: 





1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P. 69,270 78,314 92,447 97,144 
CG, St. BP. 

& Oy svcesd’ 233,676 162,973 134,636 187,178 
M. & St. L.... 16,687 7,000 8,191 4,794 
Great North.. 39,070 82,247 87,3389 73,748 
North, Pacific. 15,918 26,663 47,216 45,247 
Gt. Western... 22,892 16,746 20,051 12,644 
Cc, @ -«++ 76,896 70,004 64,979 47,921 
Soo (Chicago 

DIV. “Sevese Seed Ore *... 17,646 
BOO. vrcvesctvs 63,925 37,769 58,465 34,448 
Rock Island .. 21,669 10,198 16,085 10,135 
Minn, Transfer 90 3,320 11,734 140 

Totals ...... 550,093 495,234 541,143 531,045 
Receipts ...... 85,616 40,430 43,372 67,405 


*Included in Soo figures. tMay-September 
figures included in Soo totals. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Oct. 25, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): - 


--—-Output—7" r-Exports— 

919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...13,527 10,886 822 682 
Ot. POS: i es ..0% 447 212 eow ove 
Duluth-Superior 869 663 ose eee 
Outside mills .. 9,486 7,512 75 186 
Totals ...... 24,329 19,273 897 768 
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This city is now enjoying the after- 
math of the strike. he congestion in 
the port of London was very bad long 
before the strike broke out, largely be- 
cause of the deficiency in rail cars, and 
in barges and lighters. It is said that 
40,000 cars were sent to France, and that 
none have returned. However that may 
be, there are not nearly enough to take 
away goods arriving in the port. Hence 
the docks and wharves are crowded with 
stuff that cannot be moved for lack of 
cars, while the number of vessels enter- 
ing the port is greatly im excess of avail- 
able berths. This would not matter so 
much if there was a full complement of 
barges and lighters wherewith to dis- 
charge vessels over the side. 

The situation has become so acute that 
goods not liable to be harmed by ex- 
posure are piled in many cases in the 
open, with whatever covering can be 
found for them. When a ship carrying 
wheat or flour gets into the river it very 
often is weeks before the cargo can be 
unloaded, though, whenever possible, 
priority is given to wheat and flour. 
The motor-lorries which did such good 
work during the strike are being utilized 
in the docks, but their usefulness is said 
to be minimized by the array of rail sid- 
ings that come close up to the water, on 
which the lorries cannot very well work. 

The position in regard to the flour 
trade has been altered to the extent that 
the authorities are now encouraging mill- 
ers to grind as much wheat as possible, 
and to mix only enough imported flour to 
make out their sacks of G. R. That mill- 
ers have obeyed this injunction is plain 
from the easing in the millfeed strin- 
gency, though no change has yet been 
made in the official price. In the strike 
week, distributors got a double allowance 
of imported flour, but last week their 
allocation was sensibly diminished, prob- 
ably because there is a spot shortage of 
flour. They have been promised that the 
shortage shall be made up this week, 
and an allocation is expected tomorrow 
or Friday. It is never known what the 
commission is doing in regard to the 
transfer of breadstuffs from one point to 
another, and it is possible that flour is 
being or has been transferred from some 
other port to the Thames. 

Arrivals of imported flour have been 
very small for some time, but last week 
there arrived 22,920 sacks of Australian, 
with a little lot of 1,500 sacks from Hali- 
fax, N. S. Most of the flour now being 
allocated to distributors is of useful qual- 
ity, Canadian or American springs pre- 
dominating. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market remains practical- 
ly unchanged. Scotch millers are evi- 
ently in no hurry to offer new-crop in 
this market, as under present transport 
conditions it is quite an undertaking to 
forward goods from Scotland here by 
any route. Midlothian new-crop on spot 
is strong at £42 10s per ton, while the 
little old-crop obtainable realizes £40 
@48, according to quality. Of Aberdeen 
new-crop all cuts are now firm at £40@ 
41. There is a small quantity of old-crop 
coarse available at $37 10s, while me- 
dium and fine are each making £36 10s. 
American coarse oatmeal is strong at 
£33 per ton, while medium and fine come 
at £32 10s, respectively. There are no 


Scotch rolled oats on the market, but 
there are some Irish and American at 
£40 and £48 per ton, respectively. 


MILLFEED 


There is more millfeed now available 
in London for customers of the mills, but 
it is a task to put any stuff on rail. 


SALE OF RICE TO GERMANY . 


Apparently, business with Germany is 
steadily increasing from all allied coun- 
tries. There was a report today of a 
sale by a French firm to Germany of 
10,000 tons rice at 190 francs per 100 
kilos. It is understood that American 
rice exporters are pressing to sell in the 
United Kingdom markets at prices 
slightly under current quotations. 


NOTES 


I. Van Den Bergh, of the firm of 
Gebroeders Van Den Bergh, flour and 
feed importers, Rotterdam, Holland, is 
spending a few days in London on busi- 
ness connected with his firm. 


H. M. Pollock, of the firm of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast, was in Lon- 
don for a few days this week. In the 
course of conversation he said that it was 
his opinion that within the next 12 months 
there would be a heavy decline in freight 
rates. 

H. P. Nesbitt, a partner in the firm 
of Reid & Glasgow, grain and flour im- 
porters, of Liverpool, died Oct. 15. Mr. 
Nesbitt had been with the firm 27 years, 
and for the greater part of that time 
was manager of their flour department. 
He was admitted as a partner on Jan. 1, 
1918, and was a very energetic and ca- 
pable business man. He will be sadly 
missed by all connected with the firm, 
and by the members of the Liverpool 
flour trade. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 12 


After all the talk on profiteering, the 
tribunals created throughout the country 
have had a very tame hunt so far for 
their victims. Any charges heard in 
Scotland have been petty. The experi- 
ence of the tribunals will serve a useful 
purpose, however, if it shows to the pub- 
lic that the real cause of high prices is 
not to be found in the margins of profit 
exacted by sellers, but is directly related 
to our inflated currency. If currency is 
inflated and production is not corre- 
spondingly increased, it is obvious that 
prices, instead of receding, will continue 
to rise. 

The flour and bread trades, in the 
main, are free from any danger of in- 
vestigation by the profiteering tribunals, 
because it is expressly provided that the 
new act does not meddle with articles 
which are already controlled. Of course 
all the baked products of flour are not 
controlled,—fancy baking, for instance,— 
and attention was directed in the press 
here recently to the possibility of the 
fancy baker appearing before the tribu- 
nals, since he was using government sub- 
sidized flour and was selling the baked 
product at a free price.. In fancy bak- 
ing, of course, flour is only one of many 
ingredients, several of which have ad- 
vanced greatly in price within the last 
year or two. 

The town clerk of Glasgow has drafted 
a public notice on the classes of articles 
regarding which complaints may be made 
to the tribunals, and he specifies therein 
“biscuits, cakes and confectionery.” 
Apart from these, the grain trade is in- 
volved in liability so far as oats, barley 
and corn are concerned. All of these 


are now decontrolled, and therefore are 
fit subjects for inquiry within the mean- 
ing of the profiteering act. 

The Clyde Trustees, who are responsible 
for. the administration of the port of 








Glasgow, have been priding themselves on 
the fact that there is much less conges- 
tion on the Clyde than at most other 
harbors in the United Kingdom. Flour 
stocks, however, appear to be worrying 
the trustees at present. At the end of 
last month there were more than 100,000 
tons of flour in Scotland, and it may 
safely be assumed that the bulk of this 
great quantity is at Glasgow. 

Recently the landed grain committee 
took a considerable amount of storage, 
away from the docks, in such places as 
tramway sheds, but the Clyde Trustees 
are not satisfied with the rate at which 
the flour is being cleared from the docks, 
and at their last meeting they instructed 
the committee in charge to approach the 
landed grain committee on the subject, 
as the shed accommodation at the docks 
is needed for other imports. 


OATMEAL 


The market for Scottish oatmeal con- 
tinues to,ease, and it would not surprise 
the trade if, before many weeks have 
elapsed, the price should fall to the 
former level when the retail price was 
controlled. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 13 


Ireland has had no aftermath of trou- 
ble resulting from the recent strike in 
England, and imports of English-milled 
flours into Ireland are again permitted. 
Stocks are still depleted, all classes of 
buyers being able to continue only a 
hand-to-mouth business. Bakers seem to 
have plenty to go on with; but in the 
allocations this week, importers were ten- 
dered soft flours instead of the usual 
strong springs. 

This would have been all right if the 
flour could have been put into the hands 
of small shopkeepers, who are suffering 
from shortage of this class of flour; but 
the large bakers were not enamored of 
the tender, as they are getting plenty of 
the softer varieties from home and Eng- 
lish mills, and would have preferred the 
strong springs. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in very good demand with 
the advent of colder weather. Prices are 
unchanged at £35@36 per ton for Irish 
and £33@34 for American. The oat and 
wheat crops have been harvested in good 
condition, and there are larger supplies 
of oats being offered at lower prices. 


FEED 

Mill offals are in strong consumptive 
demand. There are no stocks, and the 
government has advanced the prices to 
£16 for middlings or pollard, and £14 
for bran, bags included. There is no re- 
striction in the price which may be real- 
ized on resale by dealers, but wholesale 
and distributing licensed dealers have 
been notified that they must keep their 
licenses, as it may be necessary to rein- 
state control. 

Feedingstuffs are lower in price and 
more difficult to sell than for some time. 
Linseed cakes have been freely offered, 
as low as £25 per ton, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
having been indicated without finding 
buyers. Indian meal has dropped from 
£26 to about £24, with free sellers at 
the price.” There is a general pause in 
the demand, and there seems to be no 
steadiness in prices. 





American Trade Union in Italy 


The Italo-American Union, a new trade 
organization of Italians interested in 
America, has recently come into existence. 
It is designed to furnish a center for 
all Italo-American committees, and com- 
prises economic, intellectual, art, legisla- 
tive, and press sections. The National 
Foreign Trade Council learns that be- 








hind it are the big financiers and com- 
mercial men of Italy, who hope to en- 
courage the commercial and economic 
relations between the two countries. 

The association has obtained the beau- 
tiful medieval Palazzo Salviati on the 
Corso Umberto, and will provide there 
an information office for American busi- 
ness men, a library of American industry, 
and a central meeting-place combining 
both business and social features. 





GAIN IN PHILIPPINE TRADE 


Complete Returns for Year Ending June 30, 
1919, Show Increase in Export 
.and Import Figures 


Complete returns of the Philippine for- 
eign trade for the year ending June 30, 
1919, just compiled and made available 
by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War department, show still further in- 
creases in the value of both imports and 
exports over the already exceptional to- 
tals of the previous year. High prices, 
however, have made values a less trust- 
worthy guide than in normal times, and 
a detailed review of the figures shows in 
the closing months less favorable trade 
conditions than characterized the latter. 
part of the war period, with the trade of 
the year as a whole—notably in the case 
of exports—made up of a blending of 
culminating war activities and of reac- 
tion following the armistice. 

The import total reached the large sum 
of $107,774,263, or about 30 per cent 
more than that of the previous year, and 
about double the pre-war average, but 
advancing prices rather than increased 
volume of business was the leading fac- 
tor in the larger figures. An important 
exception, however, is to be noted in the 
machinery trade, which more than 
doubled in value and was conspicuously 
made up of oil-extracting and sugar ma- 
chinery, large imports of which for the 
development of leading export industries 
of the islands, represent both a present 
and a future importance to Philippine 
trade. The important trade in cotton 
textiles, on the other hand, fell far below 
the phenomenal quantity of 1918, and at 
equally exceptional prices declined to 
very small proportions in the latter half 
of the year. 

Imports of rice were somewhat smaller 
in quantity, but at an increase of over 
$2,000,000 in value, and these figures cov- 
er a condition of much gravity still pend- 
ing in the islands. A disastrous shortage 
in production in the great rice exporting 
countries and generally throughout the 
East was early realized, and the Philip- 
pine government relieved the price situa- 
tion by temporary suspension of import 
duties i ap the harvesting of the re- 
duced crop of last winter. Prices, how- 
ever, continued to advance with the deple- 
tion of the inadequate stocks doled out 
under embargoes and trade limitations 
imposed by exporting countries, until, at 
the end of the year under review, rice 
was selling in Manila at nearly double 
the already high figure prevailing at the 
beginning, and, with relief from the new- 
crop harvest still some months distant, 
the islands and the Orient — are 
confronted with a food problem the most 
acute in recent times. 

The export total of $122,729,238 some- 
what exceeded that of 1918, but it is of 
interest to note that of this large sum 
less than 40 per cent is credited to the 
latter half of the year, and in this fact 
is to be found some measure of the slow- 
ing down of the war-stimulated export 
trade and the reaction of the armistice 
period. Reduced quantities and declining 
ie of hemp and coconut oil, the two 
eading exports, virtually explain this re- 
duced total of the latter part of the year. 
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WAR-TIME CONTROL AND 
PEACE TIME STRIKES - 


(Continued from page 598.) 


Wie ministry in 0 thost eMactive wey by 


restricting consumption. Milk retailers 
| Fags tet nagpae asked to co-operate in 
hese objects. eir knowledge of the 
hotiseholds which they customarily supply 
will give them a general guide in 
matter. The more they can distribute 
supplies on these lines the longer” will 
they postpone a general form of ration- 
ing which would throw on them much 
troublesome work. 

“Local authorities have been asked to 
facilitate the feeding of school children 
and necessitous cases through the nation- 
al kitchens and restaurants that are in 
existence in their areas, or in other suit- 
able public places. 


* « 


“Bread and flour stocks are good, and, 
taken in conjunction with the stocks held 
by bakers, the position may be regarded 
as generally satisfactory. The general re- 
serve of flour, which is well distributed 
throughout the country, provides a quan- 
tity which, even if mill deliveries ran low, 
would furnish a supply for two or three 
weeks. 

* @# 

“The arrangements as to meat are 
working well, and slaughtering and dis- 
tribution are being carried on without a 
hitch throughout the country. Where 
necessary, temporary markets are being 
used to obviate any undue delay. To 
make the position easier, the sale of veal 
in retail shops is now permitted. 

“It is not the present intention to ra- 
tion either meat offal or bacon in any 
part of the country. Supplies of bacon 
are plentiful, and it is not considered 
necessary at present to introduce ration- 
ing of this commodity. 


* @# 


“In general, the distribution of milk in 
the large centers is going on very well. 
Priority schemes have been provided for 
in many localities during periods of 
shortage, under which children and inva- 
lids have first claim on the available sup- 
ply. Food committees have been author- 
ized in certain districts where supplies 
are short, to put priority schemes into 
force.” 

The second bulletin shows what had 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


happened after the strike had been in 
p for a week: 
: main stocks of the com- 
pare well with those held in the 
of September; and with the stocks at the 
commencement of the strike. 

“The replenishment of the shops has 
beeri going on satisfactorily, retail stocks 
in some cases being heavier. The only 


‘commodity with regard’ to which a less 


favorable account has to be given is 
sugar. There is: plenty. of sugar in cer- 
tain centers, the only difficulty being its 
removal to places where it is most need- 


“The system of road transport stood 
the first brunt of the shock. Since then 
the improvised system of goods trains 
and the coastwise services where available 
have relieved the strain put upon it. A 
co-ordinated system has been introduced 
whereby the bulkier articles are not con- 
veyed by road except where necessary. 

“The food convoys by road are work- 
ing well. The situation as to meat and 
milk is particularly satisfactory. The 
bread supply is good, sufficient stocks of 
flour being held by the retailers, these 
being supplemented from the main cen- 
ters and from the government reserves. 
The retail grocers and other shops have 
been replenishd with supplies of butter, 
cheese, and margarine. Tinned foods, 
such as meat, fish, and condensed milk, 
though drawn on in certain cases, have 
been treated as a reserve, and the stock 
in these articles is large, and in the case 
of condensed milk heavier than two or 
three weeks ago.” 

The fundamental instrument of the 
government in carrying out this immense 
task of adapting war-time food control 
to a situation involving the temporary 
collapse of the normal system of trans- 
portation was the motor-truck. Of course 
it had not needed the war to demonstrate 
that the truck had vast possibilities of 
usefulness outside the mere routine of 
local deliveries; what the war had taught 
was the method whereby the nation’s 
truck-power could be immediately mobi- 
lized and made to respond to capable and 
experienced direction. 

The British papers during the crisis 
devoted probably more actual space to 
motor-trucks than to the strikers them- 
selves. Two excerpts on this subject are 
worth reprinting here as typical. The first 
is from a communication to one of the 
leading dailies, written presumably by a 


rly part” 


man directly concerned with motor trans- 
portation: 

“The extent to which motor transport 
i Pres, as so swiftly, even amazingly, 
de rated: during past few days, 

rise to those who have been in 
touch with the movement. To them this 
demonstration is peculiarly gratifying, 
altogether apart from the merits of the 
dispute, for it sets the seal on years of 
hard pioneer work. 

“It is no light achievement that a coun- 
try which- appeared definitely to have 
abandoned the road in favor of rail com- 
munication should be so quickly and ef- 
ficiently served, when the railways were 
suddenly closed down, with this new 
transport service. All the arguments 
that have been advanced in favor of it 
have been driven home to the head. 

“The great thing is that this alterna- 
tive service is here, and is far more 
abundant and more efficient than the gen- 
eral public dreamed of. It is more than 

sible that the railway men themselves 

id not realize its capabilities. They 

have certainly given it its first real op- 
portunity to justify itself, and in no 
more than three days it has justified it- 
self up to the hilt. 

“The war gave the commercial motor 
vehicle its first fillip. Before that time 
it was only slowly making progress. It 
had been obscured by the development 
of the private car, and there were few 
who realized that, although the private 
car had a great future, the heavy vehicle, 
under which title are classified all com- 
mercial types, had a greater and wider 
field of usefulness to fill. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that industry could 
be made to see that the motor vehicle 
could serve it well and efficiently. 

“When the war came, very soon the in- 
dustries of the country found the rail- 
ways so congested with the movement of 
war material and of troops that neither 
delivery nor the collection of their goods 
could be counted upon. Their horses 
were commandeered, and so also. were 
their motor vehicles. Those who had had 
—_ of the facilities that the motor 
vehicle gave were prompt to replace as 
far as possible the machines that the gov- 
ernment had taken. Others perforce had 
to follow their example and buy what 
they could and when they could, for by 
this time industry, especially in the tex- 
tile areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
was booming under war orders, and be- 


is no su 





Night Work in Lendon: Unloading Milk by Searchlight During the Strike 
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cause of the hi specialized processes 
of manufacture fi taoe areas, mad trans- 
port was in sharp demand. 

. “What the business world discovered in 
1915 and 1916 the public is now realizing. 
Anything like a reliable census of motor 
vehicles would now be unusually interest- 
ing, especially if, on the commercial side, 
it was a well-classified one. It would 
show how motor transport can, on the one 
hand, compete with the railway in all but 
long-distance express traffic, and, on the 
other, has all but ousted the horse for 
short-distance haulage. Moreover, thanks 
to the war, we have thousands of capable 
drivers who before their army experi- 
ences had perhaps never seen under the 
bonnet of a motor; certainly they would 
not have been able to explain the mys- 
teries stowed away there. And whatever 
the outcome of the present dispute, neith- 
er the vast number of machines nor these 
men are going to be unwanted in the 
future. Motor road transport has proved 
itself.” 

The other quotation, included here 
largely because of its direct relation to 
the milling industry, is again from the 
Oct. 4 issue of Milling: 

“One result of the present strike will 
be the impetus it will give to road motor 
transport. It would seem that the men’s 
leaders, in deciding upon a strike, had 
reckoned without the motors, and the idea 
that the government would be forced to 
surrender within a week is already shown 
to be absurd. The main roads of the 
country are alive with countless motor- 
wagons of all descriptions, and the com- 
mercial vehicle has again proved its util- 
ity as it did during the war. 

“The development of motor transport 
during the last few years has been ab- 
normal, owing to obvious reasons, and in 
this regard it is to be regretted that the 
construction of the- main highways has 
not proceeded, step by step, with the 
motor age. As the matter stands, goods 
traffic is being conducted over the roads 
by motor-lorries at a speed which com- 
pares very favorably with railway goods 
traffic transport. 

“Those millers who are well equipped 
with a fleet of motor-wagons have reason 
to congratulate themaneives upon their 
foresight, and long-distance traffic up to 
the limit of that allowed by the regula- 
tion can have no fear for the up-to-date 
miller thus situated. While the Minis- 
try of Transport has the power to com- 
mandeer all necessary material available 
for its use in the present crisis, it is un- 
likely that the transport wagons possessed 
by individual milling firms will be so 
claimed, as it is obvious that such vehicles 
are already engaged on work of national 
importance, 

“The ministry now has a splendid op- 
portunity of showing its mettle, and the 
present experience will be of great value 
for the future as showing to a large ex- 
tent along which lines the road-transport 
problem may be developed to advantage. 
The heavy traffic upon the highways of 
the country will doubtlessly have the at- 
tention of the Road Board, and we look 
to that authority taking the matter in 
hand and making good the damage to 
the main arteries of road traffic through- 
out the country.” 

It would be possible to continue in- 
definitely multiplying the specific exam- 
ples of material contributions made by 
the experience of war to the ability of a 
nation to take care of itself, as demon- 
strated by the British last month. For 
example, the strike of course stopped the 
transportation of mails. Except within 
fairly close limits, motor-trucks, river- 
boats and coastwise vessels were too slow 
for thoroughly effective mail service. 
Promptly the government, with plenty of 
airplanes and trained fliers at its dis- 
posal, ao a regular aérial mail 
service, and with almost complete suc- 
cess. The provincial towns reported first- 
class mail arriving from London without 
mishap several times a day, and far 
ahead of the regular schedule. 

The war taught England, as it taught 
all the nations which took part in it, to 
adapt themselves suddenly to unprece- 
dented conditions, and in order to do so 
the national resources in science and in 
creative and executive ability were for 
the first time adequately brought into 
line. The submarine produced the depth 
bomb; poison gas was met by the gas 
mask, and so on through the whidle range 
of war-time innovations. More striking 
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and far more significant still, the sub- 
marine cam created a means for de- 
feating its chief pu which before 
the war, in Great Bri and still more 
in America, would have seemed a sheer 
impossibility: voluntary food conserva- 
tion. 

The war has trained the great nations 
in resourcefulness to such a degree that 
any element in society which seeks to 
bludgeon the public into submission by 
cutting off certain supplies or services 
heretofore considered indispensable is 
more than likely to find that it has ut- 
terly defeated itself; the public has 
learned to get along without the thin 
of which it is thus forcibly deprived. 
Thus an England apparently bound ir- 
revocably to an untrammeled railway 
service awakes to find itself overnight 
able to get along remarkably well with 
virtually no train service at all. 

Beyond all the material gains which 
society has~ recently made, however, 
stands its new-found ability to organize 
effectively and rapidly in its own de- 
fense. Much of the administrative ma- 
chinery created by the war is still in ex- 
istence; much more of it could be creat- 
ed anew with small delay; and above all, 
the lesson of co-operation under capable, 
centralized control for emergency pur- 
poses has been thoroughly learned. 
Thanks to its war-time experiences, Great 
Britain was able to come through the 
great railway strike with an extraordina- 
rily small amount of actual suffering, and 
to meet coolly and efficiently a situation 
which, five years ago, almostly certainly 
would have plunged the whole nation into 
grievous trouble and suffering. 

The lesson for the United States is so 
clear that it hardly needs formulation. 
It is, first,and foremost, -the lesson that 
shines out of Rudyard Kipling’s story, 
“The Children of the Zodiac”: “that 
whatever comes or does not come, we 
must not be afraid.” Amid all the talk 
of bolshevist revolution and red revolt, 
the fact remains that the great nations 
today are stronger than ever before in 
their solid basis on the co-operative right- 
mindedness of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and their governments have never 
before been so éapable as they are today 
of carrying out Cicero’s dictum that “the 
republic shall come to no harm.” 

The United States cannot solve its do- 
mestic problems just as Great Britain 
has done and is doing; its geography, its 
people and its manner of living demand 
other answers to the great questions. of 
the day. Essentially, however, it can, and 
at need will, do what England has just 
done: it will apply to the disturbed con- 
ditions of an unsettled peace the ability 
to organize, the public readiness to ac- 
cept regulations and control, and the in- 
ventive aptitude in finding new remedies 
for unprecedented ills, which it has ac- 
quired as the result of taking a victo- 
rious part in the world’s greatest war. 





ITALY’S FOODSTUFF SUPPLY 


Premier Nitti Gives Warning to His People 
That There Must Be Increased Agri- 
cultural Production 


That Italy’s agricultural production 
must be greatly increased was demon- 
strated in Premier Nitti’s recent state- 
ment to the Italian people, which em- 
phasized the fact that nearly one-half of 
the population is being supported by im- 
ported foodstuffs. Every effort is be- 
ing made by the government not only to 
compel the cultivation of the largest area 
available, but also to encourage the use 
of modern intensive methods of farming. 

Premier Nitti says that, owing to a 
lack of understanding of the real con- 
ditions which exist, the majority of the 
people continue to live as formerly, and 
that many of all social classes, instead of 
working harder, wish to work less, but 
at higher wages. Strikes and demands 
for reduction of hours continue, and con- 
sequently production does not increase, 
but even becomes smaller, while con- 
sumption remains very great; and in or- 
der to live Italy consumes much that it 
does not produce. 

The premier calls attention to the fact 
that in 1913 Italy’s imports exceeded its 
exports by 1,134,000,000 lire ($218,862,- 
000); while in 1918 the excess of imports 
had increased to about 15,000,000,000 lire 
($2,895,000,000). The figures for the 
first six months of 1919 show that since 








Hyde Park Turned Inte an Emergency Center Handling Three-Fourths of London’s Milk Supply 


the armistice this condition has become 
even worse, rather than better.. Grain, 
fats, and coal must be bought, and in ex- 
change nothing has been given but debts. 

The area planted in wheat and other 
grain, which formerly was insufficient to 
meet the demands of the country, has 
decreased during the past years by about 
500,000 hectares (1,235,500 acres), and it 
has been necessary to import from abroad 
30,000,000 to 32,000,000 metric quintals of 
wheat. 

Not only must credit be obtained out- 
side of Italy to cover such importation, 
but the government has fixed the price of 
bread at a figure which, during the past 
year, has caused a loss of 2,500,000,000 lire 
($482,500,000), and for this year the loss 
threatens to be even greater. The neces- 
sary importation will include 2,000,000 
quintals of beef and pork, 300,000 of oil, 
and 500,000 of milk products, to say noth- 
ing of fats, coal, and all the principal 
raw materials. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
most Italians do not realize that the bread 
and meat which they eat are not pro- 
duced in Italy, and that they are not 
paying either for the goods or for their 
transportation, but are living on credit. 
The Italian premier estimates that from 
15,000,000 to 18,000,000 Italians, out of 
a total population of 38,000,000 are being 
supported, as far as the principal neces- 
sities of life are concerned, by imports 
of food, largely from the United States. 

It was recently estimated by the Ital- 
ian minister of agriculture that about 
70,000 implements of different kinds are 
required by the country. This estimate 
was divided as follows: plows, 3,000; 
planters and seeders, 20,000; weeders, 
3,000; mowers, 9,000; reapers (ordinary), 
600; reapers and binders, 2,000; thresh- 
ing machines, 1,500; rakes, 2,000; ted- 
ders, 800; hay presses (power), 500; 
portable boilers and engines, combined, 
1,000. 

Before the war, Italy’s imports of ag- 
ricultural implements reached a value of 
nearly $4,000 000 ser snnum 
had succeeded in winning the first place 
among the nations competing for this 
business, furnishing plows, harrows, 
planters, etc., while many threshing ma- 
chines were purchased from Austria- 
Hungary. 

Although the existing trade regulations 
rohibit the ee of agricultural 


plements wi t special permission, 


assurance has been given that these regu- 
lations have merely a temporary char- 
acter during the transition period; and 
that, furthermore, they will be liberally 
interpreted in order that the needs of the 
country in the matter of agricultural im- 
plements may be adequately supplied. 
Efforts are being made by local manu- 
facturers to develop the manufacture of 
implements, but production costs are 
high, and it is not believed that such 
Italian manufacturers will be able to 
compete with the large-scale production 
of American factories. 





Concerning the War Tax 

Toteno, Onto, Nov. 1—An Ohio miller 
has received the following letter from 
W. A. Jackson, assistant chief of the 
traffic division, United States Grain Cor- 
poration: 

“It is true that the general under- 
standing amongst the milling trade was 
that war tax was not assessable on our 
shipments when billed for export, and 
that we carried that provision to this 
effect in our circular letter sent out with 
all shipping instructions. However, this 
information was merely given out for the 
convenience of the mills, and was predi- 
cated on information we had received 
from the Treasury department. We are 
in no way responsible for its rulings, nor 
can we interfere in any way with the 
application of the tax on its part. As 
soon as we definitely determined war tax 
was to be assessed, we advised all mills 
holding open contracts with us. 

“The Treasury department takes the 
stand that due publicity was given the 
changes, and that all concerned had suf- 
ficient opportunity to inform  them- 
selves. We regret to inform you that 
there is no way in which we can take 
care of the tax, and this expense will have 
to be borne by you.” 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, commenting on this 
letter, says: 

“This subject was brought up at the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion last Friday. The attorneys of the 
Federation suggested that all shipments 
should be marked ‘for export,’ and that 
all payments of war tax should be made 
‘under protest, duress, and compulsion.’ 
This to protect the miller or shipper in 
making claim for refund in the future. 
There is no doubt in the mind of your 


secretary that in due time this collection 
will be declared unconstitutional, as con- 
trary to the provision of the Constitution 
prohibiting taxes on exports, just as was 
the case in 1898, when bills of lading and 
other documents were ‘export taxed.’ The 
tax was refunded about 14 years after- 
wards, but it was refunded. So we rec- 
ommend that strict record be kept of 
amounts so paid, so that you may readily 
prove your claim. This will be a very 
good way to make use of the Federation 
attorneys, in fighting the case, The at- 
torneys also suggested that all sales be 
made f.o.b. mill, thus throwing burden of 
war tax payment on the Grain Corpora- 
tion, as it would have to pay freight, 
and consequent war tax. This might not 
work out, as the Grain Corporation buys 
only on delivered basis.” 


W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





Contract Easily Canceled 

Cuicaco, I11., Nov. 1—A_ wholesale 
flour merchant in Chicago purchased a 
car of 310 bbls of flour from a small 
winter wheat mill, a few days ago, at a 
fixed price. Both buyer and seller con- 
firmed the transaction. The wholesale 
merchant received this letter from. the 
miller late last week: “I am very sorry, 
but on account of existing wheat prices 
here at present, I will be obliged to can- 
cel my contract for 310 bbls of flour, as 
I can’t possibly furnish you at this time 
at the price.” 

The reply made by the wholesaler was, 
in part, as follows: “We have your let- 
ter of the 22d, requesting cancellation of 
contract between us for one car of flour 
on account of your now being unable to 
produce it at a profit. The business 
principle you employ is a rather peculiar 
one, inasmuch as you apparently feel you 
are under no obligations to fulfill your 
contract where it happens to show a loss 
to you. We wonder how it would appeal 
to you had the situation been reversed; 
if there had been a very material decline 
in the wheat market and we should then 
have demanded cancellation. There is 
too little involved in this matter to war- 
rant any contest on our part, and we 
have therefore canceled the contract, as 
per your request.” 

C. H. Carrer. 





An American chamber of commerce 
was recently formed in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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FRENCH MILLERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 





Mass Convention of the French Millers’ Association Denounces Stand Taken 
by Food Ministry—Control of Prices Has Resulted in Unequal 
Treatment—Ministry Repudiates Its Agreement to Pay 
Millers Indemnity After They Have Complied 
With Provisions of Eight-Hour. Law 


In its issue of Oct. 1 The Northwest- 
ern Miller published a translation of the 
it article from the current issue 
of the French milling paper, La Meunerie 
Francaise, showing the difficulties under 
which the trade was laboring as a result 
of coritinued government control. The 
article stated that these difficulties were 
to be discussed at the forthcoming mass 
convention of the French millers. 

The issue of La Meunerie Frangaise 
which has just reached America contains 
an extensive account of the work of this 
mass convention, and the following is 
translated from this account, as of par- 
ticular interest to American millers: 

The French milling industry has just 
held its twenty-sixth convention. It was 
the first opportunity in six years given to 
all the millers of France, who have been 
living under a system of fixed prices ever 
since the law of Oct. 16, 1915, to express 
their grievances. 

The discussion made clear the groping 
nature of the policy, from the standpoint 
of food, followed by the various govern- 
ments which have successively had charge 
of the nation’s destiny. But if the laws 
and decrees regulating flour-milling have 
betrayed most of the time a total ignor- 
ance of the conditions under which this 
industry operates, the convention demon- 
strated even more clearly the arbitrary 
nature of the decisions made by those 
whose function it was to see that the de- 


crees of Parliament and of the adminis- 


tration were observed. 

From this has arisen the inequality of 
treatment concerning which the milling 
industry complains with such good rea- 
son; for, although the ministry of agri- 
culture and fi supply has directed its 
agents and the local authorities to keep 
the balance even among all, far too many 
mills have had to suspend operations for 
lack of grain, while others, on the con- 
trary, have run to full capacity. 

The ministry’s circular of April 20, 
1918; which was not included in the 
Official Journal, was, nevertheless, spe- 
cific on this point. After stating the con- 
ditions governing the relations between 
the mills and the bakers or the com- 
munes, and the distribution of grain, the 
ministry continued as follows: 

These relations must be established with 
justice. The mills classified at the begin- 
ning of the war must not enjoy special 
privileges, either as regards the personnel 
necessary for the operation of the mill, or 
as regards the distribution of cereals. This 
applies equally to home-grown cereals and 
to cereals and flour imported and placed at 
the disposal of the permanent office by the 
central organization for food supply. 

This official proclamation of the prin- 
ciple of equal treatment has scarcely been 
listened to, and as no further action was 
taken by the government, individual 
right continued to be trampled under- 
foot, without there being the excuse of 
the public welfare for all the illegalities 
committed. 

The many facts to which the attention 
of the convention was called have proved 
that the time has come to take action 
—- the slipshod methods of the ad- 

istration. Not only has it pursued a 
bureaucratic policy devoid of all justice, 
but it absolutely repudiates the formal 
agreements which it entered into with a 
controlled industry. 

Just recently, it decreed without quali- 
fication the withdrawal of the indemnity 
of 65 centimes which had been granted 
to the milling industry for the purpose of 
permitting the application of the law of 
April 23, 1919, limiting the hours of la- 
bor in factories. It will be recalled that, 
the day after this law had been voted, 
the operative millers demanded, on pain 
of a strike, the application of this law 
from July 1, and that the government, 

ding to this threat, called on the mill- 

ustry to put the eight-hour law 

int effect without ge AF herramgp it, 

by way of indemnity, a uction of 65 

centimes in the charges for assignments 
of wheat. 

Relying on the word of a minister of 


state, and on the decision adopted in the 
ministerial council, in the presence of the 
president of the council and the minister 
of finances, the milling industry pre- 
pared, in co-operation with the delegates 
of the operative millers, a plan of opera- 
tion which was approved by the ministry 
of labor. 

It was then that, the danger of a strike 
having been eliminated, the ministry of 
agriculture and food supply began to 
discuss, first, the conditions on which the 
65 centimes should be paid; next, the 
right of the millers to call for overtime 
work; and finally, on Sept. 13, it decided 
to withdraw the indemnity without qual- 
ification. 

Its decision was worded thus: 

Paris, Sept. 13, 1919. 

By telegram of July 5 last, and in order 
to enable the millers to meet the new ex- 
penses which the law involves for them, I 
authorized you to reduce by 65 centimes per 
quintal the price for assignments of wheat 
to millers entitled thereto by the full ap- 
plication of the law of April 23, 1919, re- 
garding the eight-hour day. 

Under present conditions the millers are 
making sufficient profits to be able to pay 
43 francs for wheat and at the same time 
meet the expenses resulting from the appli- 
cation of the above-mentioned law. 

In consequence, I have decided that, effec- 
tive Sept. 25, the public offices will again 
charge wheat to the millers at the rate of 
43 francs per quintal, 

—The Minister of Agriculture, 
J. NOULENS. 

The convention, denouncing this action 
in violation of a fixed agreement, direct- 
ed its office to ask from competent 
authority the reasons which underlay 
such. a decision, and learned that they 
were to be found in the increased price 
of bran since the fixed price thereon had 
been removed. 

A letter was then sent to the minister 
of agriculture and food supply by the 
president of the National Association of 
the French Milling Industry. 

(Note.—The letter, published in full in 
La. Meunerie Francaise, outlines in detail the 
facts just stated, points out the absolute 
illegality of the minister’s action, and shows 
the evil effects of permitting bran to sell 
at a price nearly as high as that of flour, 
and possibly, with the flour price still fixed, 
actually passing it.) 

The reasons alleged for withdrawing 
the indemnity of 65 centimes are quite 
untenable, as is made clear by the ex- 
planations given by the National Asso- 
ciation of the French Milling Industry. 
The minister insists, however, on. stand- 
ing by his decision, and on leaving to the 
local authorities the responsibility for 
granting this indemnity when they see 
fit: in other words, when they estimate 
that the selling price of bran is not over 
40 francs. 

The milling industry cannot _——y 
accept this policy of hit-or-miss control. 
It must demand equal treatment for all, 
and if satisfaction is not given, it must 
remember the energetic words spoken at 
the convention in the discussion of a 
possible corporate reorganization of the 
whole milling industry. Present events 
prove that union is becoming more and 
more necessary among all the members of 
a single corporation to overcome shifty 
government tactics, and to demand that 
the rights of all be respected. 





Co-operative Milling in Siberia 

In‘order to extend the services of the 
Siberian co-operative organizations, the 
general office of the Central Union of 
Russian Co-operative Societies, known as 
Centrosoyuz, contemplates the establish- 
ment of a series of branches and buying 
and receiving centers for the various re- 
gions. At the present time there are 
offices and purchasing centers in Perm, 
Ufa, Ekaterinburg, Tchelyabinsk, Biisk, 
Novonikolaevsk, Bik, arnaul, Ust, 
Techarysh, Kamen, Kargat, Tchanakh, 
Tatarsk, Shadrinsk, Akmolinsk, Tobolsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Harbin and Vladi- 
vostok, 

Among the various transactions during 
1919, including large purchases of grain 
and cheese, butter should be mentioned. 
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In February, March and April the food 
department purchased 38 car of but- 
ter, valued at over 5,000,000 rubles. 
Meat-packing is concentrated partly in 
Manchuria (turned over to the Centroso- 
yuz by the Mongolian expedition), partly 
in the Steppe region, south of Akmolinsk, 
in the Semipalatinsk pay es in the 
Tobolsk government, and in Transbaikal. 
Fish has been purchased to the value of 
about 2,000,000 rubles. It is shipped 
eraser d to Ekaterinburg, Perm, and 

chely abinsk. peg S the coming season 
the purchases of are expected to 
reach 4,000,000 rubles in value. 

The Centrosoyuz operates three flour 
mills, of which the one at Rybinsk is the 
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largest co-operative mill in the world, 
having a productive capacity of over 400 
tons per day. Owing to the shortage of 
corn, all the Centrosoyuz mills —. the 
past two years were prevented from 
maintaining their normal output. In 
1917, for instance, the Rybinsk mill pro- 
duced only a little over 25,000 tons, or a 
quarter of its normal capacity. The flour 
mill at Saratov can produce up to 200 
tons per day, but its actual output av- 
eraged only 85 tons. The mill at Evda- 
kovo, which is normally capable of pro- 
ducing 50 tons of flour per day, in the 
spring of 1917 had an output of only 110 
tons per month, though this has since 
been raised to about 225 tons. 





ADVANCE IN AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRICE 





Adjustment Made in View of Upward Tendency in Wheat Rates Over- 
seas— More Light on Condition of Wheat Pools Desired— Heavy 
Exports of Breadstuffs—Review of Financial Situation 


Avetaipg, So. Avust., Oct. 3.—From the 
agricultural standpoint, the outlook in the 
principal grain-growing states of the 
Australian Commonwealth at present can 
be described only as fair. The rains 
throughout the season have been much be- 
low normal, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that the aggregate yields will re- 
veal substantial reductions. This will be 
accounted for in a measure by the re- 
duced areas placed under crop. 

In portions of South Australia plagues 
of caterpillars have appeared, and have 
caused a good deal of damage and loss. 
Everywhere ractically early sown 
wheats, on well-tilled ground especially, 
are holding out splendidly, and promise 
highly satisfactory yields, but the late 
sown have not had nearly sufficient rain 
to enable them to make anything like 
normal progress. The Victorian govern- 
ment has decided to increase the guaranty 
on wheat from 4s to 5s per bu for the 
growing crop. 

PRICES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR ADVANCED 


As a result of the recent upward ten- 
dency in the price of wheat overseas, the 
home consumption price in Australia has 
been raised from 5s to 5s 6d per bu. 
This increase brings the home price into 
line with the 5s 6d per bu at which l,- 
500,000 bus were recently sold to Great 
Britain. ‘The chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board (Mr. Russell) stated by 
way of explanation that the determina- 
tion naturally altered the position in re- 
gard to the selling prices of flour and 
other mill products. To make the posi- 
tion equitable, therefore, it had been 
agreed that’ price-fixing in relation to 
flour, bran and pollard should be abol- 
ished forthwith, thus establishing a free 
market for such commodities. 

Following upon that announcement, the 
Mill Owners’ Association of South Aus- 
tralia decided to advance the price of 
flour to £12 10s per ton for bakers’ lots, 
delivered in the city and suburbs, which 
is equal to £12 2s 6d per ton net cash at 
mill door, and compares with £10 15s per 
ton net cash mill. door fixed by the prices 
commissioner some time ago. The ad- 
vance in wheat is equivalent to 25s per 
ton of flour, and the difference of 2s 6d 
between that and the new flour quota- 
tion is due to the need for covering the 
advance in the cost of labor, cartage and 
fuel since the last change in price was 
decided upon. 

The price of mill offal is unaltered, and 
£6 net cash for bran and £6 5s for pol- 
lard—the rates fixed on Feb. 1 last—are 
still being quoted. Within a few hours 
of the advance in the price of flour the 
Master Bakers’ Association notified that 
the price of bread would be increased 
from 4d to 44%,d for the 2-lb loaf, and 
similar action was taken in Melbourne. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS MAINTAINED 


Actual clearances of wheat and flour 
from Australian ports during last week 
reached record dimensions. In all equiv- 
alent to 4,456,259 bus were dispatched. 
The bulk of the grain was on imperial 
government account, but there were also 
cargoes for France, Norway, Japan, and 
flour for Greece and the East. To date 
this shipping season, which began on Dec. 
1, exports overseas from the mon- 
wealth have been equal to 83,592,847 bus 
of wheat, compared with only 29,867,755 


for the corresponding period of last year. 
Old wheat and the surplus from the 
1918-19 crops gave a total exportable 
quantity on paper, at the beginning of 
the season, of about 200,000,000 bus. Al- 
lowing for shipments in the interim, for 
losses admitted by New South Wales and 
Western Australia, and indjcated for 
South Australia and Victoria (something 
like 12,000,000 bus all told), and also for 
local food requirements for the remain- 
der of the year, there are still approxi- 
mately 105,000,000 bus to be shipped. 
Exports to over-seas countries from 
the various states for the current and 
the two preceding shipping seasons from 
Dec. 1 to date have been as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


From— 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
S. Australia... 12,412,969 3,307,425 22,470,801 
Victoria ..... 14,046,543 7,996,202 24,641,591 
N. 8S. Wales.. 13,968,483 4,641,460 11,562,247 
W. Australia, 6,266,899 1,267,468 3,314,258 








Totals .... 46,694,894 17,212,655 61,988,897 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

From— 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
South Australia...... 80,447 58,667 83,685 
VEQCOTER, 05 vicadctccine 81,400 85,194 184,885 
New South Wales .... 63,620 69,684 88,908 
Western Australia ... 39,361 49,559 74,701 

TOtalse cisccsccsccse 214,828 253,104 432,079 


THE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS 


A summary of the Australian Wheat 
Pool totals for the flour seasons, issued 
by the Australian Wheat Board, gives 
the following aggregates for the Com- 
monwealth, in bushels, as on Sept. 22: 





South Aus. C’nwealth 
Wheat shipped ....... 46,003,000 173,853,000 
Flour shipped ........ 9,788,000 46,110,000 
Local sales .........++. 15,099,000 134,279,000 
Flour stocks held .... 456,000 3,858,000 
Shippers’ stocks ...... 46,879,000 101,804,000 
BERIPOO WOOGMEE Mi setscs. -—oweewes 6,672,000 
Stock adjustment .... «..ss+. 3,381,000 
Totals received ..... 118,225,000 469,957,000 
Value wheat shipped. .£13,540,000 £51,075,000 
Value local sales ..... 3,866,000 33,272,000 
Payments in expecta- 
tion of shipments... 3,529,000 7,397,000 
Payments of storage 
GRATER. c.c.n0e edesacs 653,000 1,749,000 
Net debit bank balance 5,084,000 9,619,000 
Great dissatisfaction has been ex- 


pressed by investors in wheat scrip in 
consequence of conflicting statements 
which have been made by the federal and 
state ministers upon the positions of the 
various wheat pools. The chairman of 
the Melbourne Stock Exchange has writ- 
ten to the chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board urging the federal govern- 
ment to institute an independent inquiry 
to ascertain and disclose, in the interests 
of the public generally, the true situa- 
tion as nearly as may be possible. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCES 


The financial statements issued by the 
several states for the quarter ended Sept. 
30 reveal some interesting facts and fig- 
ures. In New South Wales, for ex- 
ample, the revenue amounted to £5,608,- 
375, representing an increase of £582,048 
over that for the corresponding period of 
last year. Business undertakings yield- 
ed £3,756,548, of which the railways pro- 
duced £2,768,644. Mainly owing to the 
railway receipts, the Victorian state rev- 
enue contines to be buoyant. For the 

uarter under review the income totaled 

2,816,167, or an increase of £286,872 
compared with the September quarter of 
1918. In Queensland the receipts for 
the three months aggregated  £2,383,307, 
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which was an advance of £87,675 on the 
amount received for the same term of last 
year. The expenditure amounted to £2, 
312,747, an increase of £70,559. South 
Australia’s total receipts for the three 
months were £1,152,285, a net increase of 
£60,890. Direct taxation yielded £201,- 
435, a substantial improvement upon the 
£169,482 raised a year ago. Public works 
and services contributed £668,373, against 
£653,782, and railways earned £518,338, 
a falling off for the three months of 
£17,944. 

The commissioners of the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales have issued the fol- 
lowing total figures of the various state 
savings banks of Australia for the month 
of August, exclusive of the Common- 
wealth Bank: deposits received, £10,048,- 
488; repayments made, £9,211,935; in- 
crease in depositors’ balances during the 
month, £828,553; balance at credit of 
depositors. on Aug. 31, £112,531,245. 

An analysis of the balance-sheets of 
the various banking institutions of Aus- 
tralasia shows that over the war period, 
exclusive of the Commonwealth Bank, 
the shareholders’ funds have grown from 
£37,828,784 in 1914 to £43,094,437 in 
1919, while the deposits have increased 
from £199,951,940 in 1914 to £258,644,- 
205 in 1919. Including the Common- 
wealth Bank, the deposits in 1919 have 
reached £309,467,865. The advances and 
investments have also increased greatly, 
and the totals aggregated £412,392,287. 

AUSTRALIAN TRADE 

Compared with the corresponding 
month of last year the trade returns of 
the Commonwealth for July showed a 
substantial improvement. Imports dur- 
ing the month aggregated £7,313,021, 
against £6,481,394 in 1918, and exports 
£10,134,333, compared with £5,164,444. 
Thus the trade balance for July, 1918, 
was £1,316,950 in favor of imports, while 
for the first month of the current finan- 
cial year exports exceeded imports by 
£2,821,312. It is understood that thé 
position in August and September was 
equally satisfactory, although, of course, 
some little time must elapse before the 
official figures can be made available. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MILLING 


One of the largest towns along the 
river Murray, the greatest river in Aus- 
tralia, is Murray Bridge, about 45 miles 
from Adelaide on the overland railway 
line between Adelaide and Melbourne. 
In recent years the township has made 
remarkable headway, and in keeping with 
the progress there was officially opened a 
few days ago a new four-story mill 
owned by the River Murray Milling Co. 
The capacity of the establishment is 
4,000 lbs of flour an hour, with the bran 
and pollard in addition. The mill is one 
of the best equipped in the state, and 
the plant includes electrical generators 
to supply not only the establishment, but 
the whole of the town as well, 

Many inquiries have been made from 
the South Australian Wheat Harvest 
Board lately with respect to the disposal 
of “pickups” and “sweepings” at inland 
railway stations. An official statement 
indicates that the board has found, in 
view of the present price of f.a.q. wheat 
and graded “off” wheats, that a better 
return can be obtained by having the 
“pickups” and “sweepings” sent to the 
cleaning plants at the terminals for 
treatment than by disposing of them at 
the inland stations, 

South Australian millers have a fresh 
grievance in regard to freight. For 
months they have striven to get a square 
deal in relation to South Africa, with a 
fair degree of success; but although ton- 
nage is coming this way for African 
and other markets, the space is not be- 
ing reserved for the local trade. East- 
ern states firms are securing a portion of 
the Adelaide freight space, and filling it 
with flour bought here. While it is rec- 
ognized that Sydney and Melbourne firms 
have a “pull” over Adelaide, because the 
head offices of most of the shipping lines 
are in the other states, it is maintained 
that a little diplomacy would overcome 
that aspect, and conserve the space for 
local people. The point contended for is 
that, in the case of steamers coming to 
South Australia, and with space to be 
filled here, that space should be exclu- 


sively for local shippers, and not be par- 
celed out in the other states. Carried to 
the extreme, such 
would mean that 


ractice, if continued, 
uth Australia even- 
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‘tually would become an outport of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, in the same way that 
Wallaroo today is an outport of Adelaide. 


JAPANESE DEMAND CEASES 

It is reported from Melbourne that 
there has been a complete cessation of 
ac. yg inquiry for Victorian wheat, 
and from present indications there ap- 
pears to be little prospect of its revival. 
When the recent sales of grain below 
f.a.q. were effected by the Victorian 
Commission with buyers from Japan, 
shipping tonnage was available on a rela- 
tively low freight basis. That was due 
to the keen rivalry, and-consequent cut- 
ting of rates, between three Japanese 
companies. By some means not quite 
clear this factor has been eliminated, and 
freight rates have been readjusted to 
an extent which, it is stated, quite extin- 
guishes the margin between rates for Vic- 





cover the loss by mice and weevil, but for 
the sake of safety the estimates had been 
increased to 2,000,000. Against that, 
however, had to be set amounts to be re- 
ceived from the British government for 
loss from weevil. Payments to growers 
in that state had been: 1915-16, 4s 9d 
per bu less pro forma rail freight and 
handling charges, coming to £12,342,000, 
including payments due Sept. 30; 1916-17, 
4s per bu, amounting to £9,200,000; 
1917-18, 4s 4d per bu, amounting to £6,- 
590,000; 1918-19, 4s 4d per bu, amount- 
ing to £4,565,000. 
Cuaries J, MatrHews. 





Large Shipment of California Rice 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov, 1—The 
first shipment on a contract calling for 
700,000 bags of California rice—valued at 
$4,200,000 and representing .the largest 
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torian “off’ wheat delivered to Japan- 
ese millers, and that at which the locally 
grown cereal can be supplied. There is, 
therefore, no further present demand for 
supplies from this market. 


WHEAT SILOS IN VICTORIA 


A deputation from the National Fed- 
eration recently waited upon the premier 
of Victoria and requested that the state 
government should proceed without de- 
lay with the construction of storage silos 
for 10,000,000 bus of wheat. The premier, 
however, pointed out that, in the opinion 
of the cabinet, further delay was justi- 
fied. The pressing need for storage, he 
said, was passing. The wheat stacks were 
being rapidly moved, and, moreover, the 
coming crop in Victoria would probably 
not exceed 16,800,000 bus. To erect silos 
under the present conditions would heav- 
ily handicap the scheme, owing to the 
high capital cost involved. Mr. Lawson 
also mentioned that the silos in New 
South Wales were still empty. It would 
be well to wait, because valuable lessons 
might be learned from the mother state. 

The minister of agriculture, addressing 
a conference of the Farmers’ Union, ex- 
pressed the opinion that there would be 
no surplus wheat left in Victoria 12 
months from now. In regard to the 
1916-17 balance of 10,779,000 bus, he said, 
it was thought that 1,500,000 bus would 





rice sale ever made in the West—left here 
last week, consigned to a San Francisco 
milling company. 

This sale disposes of approximately 
one-half of the rice crop on the 36,000 
acres of land controlled by P. B. Cross 
in the Providence irrigation district and 
the Maxwell irrigated farms. The crop 
this year, according to Mr. Cross, will 
average 40 sacks to the acre. The rice in- 
volved in this sale, which is enough to 
supply the entire United States for a 
period of nearly two months, is being 
shipped out in lots of 10,000 bags a day. 

According to statistics made public 
here, California now ranks fourth among 
the states of the Union in the production 
of rice. These same figures show that in 
the United States the per capita con- 
sumption of rice is six pounds, while in 
many European countries, notably Ger- 
many, the consumption is from 60 to 70 


lbs. 
R. C. Mason. 





Railroad Refund to the Government 
The Senate has passed the administra- 
tion bill authorizing creation of a corpo- 
ration to refund to the government $255,- 
000,000 advanced to the railroads during 
federal control for the purchase of loco- 
motives, cars and other equipment. The 
measure now goes to the House. - 
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HOLLAND'S FLOUR NEEDS 


Dutch Flour Importer Protests Against 
Policy of Exporting Lower Grades—Says 
Strong Hard Wheat Flours Are Needed 


The following letter, under date of Oct. 
4, has been:received from Felix Cohen, 
Rotterdam: 

It is next to certain that the Dutch 
government will not be in a position to 
release the import of American flour be- 
fore the second half of 1920, being bound 
till that period to take up from the farm- 
ers all wheat growing in our country, at 
guaranteed prices. Meanwhile, however, 
there is every probability that the Dutch 
government will adopt again the method 
of tenders by making purchases of Amer- 
ican patents and straights through the in- 
termedium of the Dutch importers, as 
these have been exercising a continual 
and strong pressure on the government 
in this direction. 

Now that the importers have every rea- 
son to expect that they will be able to 
enter again into direct business relations 
with the mills represented by them, they 
hear from reliable sources that provision- 
ally the United States does not want to 
sell any more flour to the Dutch govern- 
ment, and that when, later on, the United 
States may decide to sell something 
again, this will be exclusively limited to 
clear flour, without any guaranty as to 
quality. Thus the possibility would not 
be excluded that even a second clear 
would be delivered, which quality is ab- 
solutely unfit for bread-baking. It is 
useless mentioning that this would mean 
a total standstill of the import of Ameri- 
can flour into Holland. 

No doubt you are aware that before 
and during the war, for the most part, 
patents. and straights have been imported 
into Holland, which qualities, as a mat- 
ter of fact, have been offered mostly by , 
the American mills. 

If the above step were really taken by 
the United States, it would certainly lead 
to fatal consequences, not only for the 
manufacture of bread in our country and 
for the certainty of existence of our im- 
porters, but also for the trade of the 
American mills, which would lose a good 
outlet for their flour in Holland, which, 
after England, has always been the larg- 
est and most straightforward buyer of 
American flour. 

The object of the present letter is to 
request you to do all you can in order 
to parry this blow, in our mutual interest, 
by convincing your government of the 
undesirability of such a plan. In our 
country we are badly in want of strong 
hard wheat flour, whereas the small quan- 
tity of flour we have received of late has 
consisted almost exclusively of soft wheat 
flour, for which there is only a very small 
outlet in our country. 





HOMINY CASE COMPROMISED 


Advice of Federal Court Judge, After Nine- 
Day Hearing, Leads to Purchase of Minor- 
ity Interests by Majority Stockholders 


Bavtimore, Mp., Nov. 1.—The suit of 
Ida Husted Harper against the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., the Union Trust-Co., 
et al., for an accounting and return of 
funds alleged to have been wrongfully 
diverted or misused, has been compro- 
mised and settled, by the majority stock- 
holders in the hominy company agree- 
ing to buy stock of the minority holders. 

This conclusion, it is said, was reached 
through the good offices of Judge John 
C. Rose, of the United States district 
court, who, after hearing the case for 
nine days, urged the opposing litigants 
to get together and settle their differ- 
ences, with the above result. In ending 
the trial, Judge Rose is quoted as having 
said, in part: 

“In view of the nature of some of the 
charges contained in the bill in this case, 
it is proper for me to say that I am en- 
tirely satisfied that whatever mistakes 
have been made, whatever excessive claims 
may have been made, whatever violation 
of rights, technical or substantial, may 
have taken place, they were not in any 
instance, so far as I can see from any- 
thing.in the case, and so far as I am per- 
sonally persuaded, the result of any in- 
tention on anybody’s part to commit fraud 


of any kind.” 
Cuarizs H. Dorsey. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Labor is 
the biggest thing on the speculative and 
investment ho today. So many 
threats are being made that one does not 
know whether the country is facing revo- 
lution, or whether an eleventh-hour set- 
tlement will be made. The situation is 
full of uncertainties which make for an 
unsettled stock market. The avera 
man cannot believe, however, that 
country will have to undergo a long and 
costly strike of soft coal miners. Since 
soft coal is the fuel from which the 
great industries derive their steam, it is 
apparent that a long-fought-out battle of 

kind would lead to general unsettle- 
ment. 
INVESTMENT BUYING 

The securities market I displayed 
good strength, notwithstanding prevalent 
Seartatatien In these days of high living 
costs, the average man with money to in- 
vest dislikes to see it idle. He prefers a 7 

r cent income, and is apt to be strong- 
"4 appealed to when a good investment 
opportunity is offered him on such attrac- 
tive terms. This accounts for the steady 
buying of good securities by many classes 
of investors, and it looks as if this ac- 
cumulation would continue for some 
time. If nothing more unsettling hap- 
pens, the probability is that the stock 
market will go a good deal higher. 

The public hm egres is enlarging. 
The average well-t American is pret- 
ty well placed with reference to making 
security vp ontey if he cares to do so. 
War profits have been so large that many 
men are rolling in more wealth than they 
ever thought of possessing. It has been 
estimated that 20,000 American million- 
aires have been made during the war 

riod, If this is so, there must be at 
Teast 50,000 or more who have cleared 
$100,000 or over. ne 110,000,000 
American citizens such fortunes are 
bound to aggregate a fabulous figure. 
The outlook therefore is for a highly in- 
teresting stock market, with increased 

ublic participation, before many weeks 
ave elapsed. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


It is becoming each day more apparent 
that abnormally low foreign exchange 
rates are hampering the exportation of 
American merchandise. The total Sep- 
tember imports advanced $100,000,000 
above the highest previous monthly fig- 
ures, and provide adequate proof of the 
fact that the country was making lavish 

ditures for foreign merchandise. 
In other words, an exceptionally low New 
York rate for sterling or franc exchange 
acts as a barrier against the expansion 
of this country’s export-trade. It is as 
much of a barrier as would be the imposi- 
tion of an export duty on merchandise 
shipped from the United States. 

t looks as if our export trade would 
continue to expand, however, although 
the margin of rts over imports is 
diminishing. This situation is likely to 
be helped by the signing of the peace 
compact, which will release an immense 
amount of foreign business for this coun- 
try. The great banking interests are 
not inclined to arrange heavy credits for 
recourse to by the foreign patrons of 
American firms until peace formalities 
are concluded. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 


It is realized, however, that some work- 
basis must be arranged between cap- 
and labor. So long as it is s nd- 

ed in the gy eg ve possible wd 
many large foreign trade engagemen 
to be put through. At least $1,500,000,- 
000 of credits are needed by Italy, France 
and Belgium. «If these are fo 

in the near future, American industry 
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struction material which the war-stricken 
area badly needs. ‘The indications are 
that this work will be highly profitable 
to American manufacturers and produc- 
ers if the business can be secured in the 
near future. 

In addition, an immense trade can be 
arranged with South American coun- 
tries if the necessary credit facilities are 
forthcoming. But all these movements 
are de 0 HR in large measure upon 
a satisfactory solution of the overshad- 
owing labor problem. Unless some un- 
derstanding is reached, the outlook is for 
highly disturbed conditions in various in- 
dustries. 

LUXURY EXPENDITURE 

One of the most interesting phenomena 
has to do with the continued demand for 
high-priced merchandise throughout the 
country. Advices from various centers 
show that the absorption of jewelry by 
the middle classes is very great, and that 
huge expenditures are being made. This 
is explained by the exceptionally strong 
financial position of the wage-earning 
classes and the relatively large margin 
for luxuries which the average family has, 
notwithstanding high living costs and the 
growing expenses of doing business. 

The general testimony is that most of 
the demand relates to the high grades of 
merchandise which are seldom, if ever, 
in large request, except during periods 
of exceptional earnings by the wage 
classes. This denotes widespread pros- 
perity, and means that the country is 
going ahead and that general trade is 
good, There never has been a time when 
luxury expenditures by the great mid- 
dle classes have been as heavy as they 
now are. 

MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 


October will be remembered as an ex- 
traordinary period in the 1919 money 
market. On two different occasions the 
volume of loans, discounts and invest- 
ments reported by the clearing-house 
banks of New York exceeded previous 
high record totals. This naturally led to 
increased tension in the money market, 
although the stringency was at no time 
very acute. But the rising interest rates 
coincided with the large increases in 
bank loans and discounts. It was appar- 
ent, therefore, that the funds released by 
the liquidation of war obligations were 
fully absorbed by commercial and stock 
exchange loans. This movement was nat- 
ural, under the circumstances, since the 
banks are entering a period of the year 
when money rates normally rule higher. 


HEAVY FINANCING 
Successful flotation of Great Britain’s 
$250,000,000 loan has paved the way for 
other security offerings in the United 
States by foreign governments and mu- 
nicipalities. Pretty much all the outside 
world would like to borrow from us if 
we were in a position to grant the finan- 
cial accommodation desired. It is be- 
lieved that most of the reconstruction 
loans will be marketed in this country at 
terms which will show the investor a 7 
or 8 per cent yield. At this borrowing 
basis, it is believed that the foreigners 
can be accommodated. All is not clear 
sailing, however, as in some cases it will 
be difficult to place great foreign loans 
in the United States unless they have 
the backing of a strong financial syndi- 
cate, or are offered at a price basis which 
shows an unusually attractive income re- 
turn. 
An interesting feature of present financ- 
ing by domestic borrowers is the heavy 


output of preferred shares by t busi- 
ness corporations. Many of issues 
are being offered } A ba houses that 
are so discrimina in security 


operations as to provide basis for the be- 
lief that the loans in question will 
a good account of themselves, and 







their straight 7 cent dividends will be 
continued. F 


many disappointments during the rich 
men’s panic of 1903. The great indus- 
trial securities put out then were in many 
respects rather disastrous. 


THE BOND MARKET 


There has been also a better demand 
for good bonds, The bond market has 
been helped by the noteworthy strength 
shown by the various Liberty Bond is- 
sues. Discriminating investors have made 
careful purchases in other lines,-and it is 
apparent that the absorption of high- 
grade railroad bonds is increasing. The 
indications are that the demand for the 
prior-lien issues will continue to increase. 
The outlook for the bond market is 
therefore more reassuring, but the situa- 
tion is by no means satisfactory yet. 
High living costs have led many inves- 
tors to insist upon receiving the higher 
return which is available from the really 
good preferred industrial stocks. 

Various states and municipalities will 
offer new loans, as much of this financing 
had to be postponed during the world- 
war period. Many investors will not buy 
unything but a good safe bond, but there 
are millions who will if they become con- 
vinced that the public is taking an opti- 
mistic view of things and that the indus- 
tries of the country are on the mend. 


FUTURE OF SPECULATION 


It does not look as if the bull market 
is over yet. The undertone is too strong 
to suggest that the general movement has 
been carried too far. The fact is that the 
public is eager to buy more good securi- 
ties. It is seeking other fields to con- 
quer, and now that the oil shares and 
the motor stocks have been advanced un- 
der the influence of furious speculation, 
it looks as if other industrial shares 
would be similarly exploited. Notwith- 
standing the restrictions of high money 
there are hundreds of traders all over the 
country who will be glad to “follow the 
rise” if they see that the stock market 
has. good leadership. 

Should the coal strike be settled soon, 
and if Congress takes early action on the 
peace compact, the probability is that 
many of the speculative cliques will re- 
sume operations at the old Wall Street 
stand. This is an extremely interesting 
stock market situation and, although 
spectacular advances have occurred, the 
probability is that further ones will be 
made. 


NEW ENGLAND'S BAKERS 


About 500 Delegates Attend Annual Conven- 
tion in Boston—Meeting Opened by 
Governor Coolidge 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1.—The annual 
convention of the New England Bakers’ 
Association opened Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 28, for a two-day session, in the 
Hotel Brunswick, Boston. There were 
about 500 representative bakers in attend- 
ance as delegates. 

The annual ball of the association was 
held Monday night as the first number 
on the programme for out-of-town guests. 

Tuesday morning Governor Coolidge 
opened the convention with an address 
of welcome. General John H. Sherburne, 
chairman of the Massachusetts state 
commission on the necessaries of life, 
spoke on the sugar situation at the morn- 
ing session, explaining what the state ex- 
pects of ye Fomor in the way of con- 
servation. er speakers at the morn- 
ing session were Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Harris, of Waterville, Maine, who lec- 
tured on the retail phase of the business, 
taking for their subjects, “Making the 
Goods” and “Displaying and _ Selling 
Them”; Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy, 
chairman of the advisory committee, 
Women’s National Economic Council; D. 
F. Phelps, of the New England Baking 
Co., and Albert G. Ferguson. 

At the afternoon session, Tuesday, 
Walter H. Dietz, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Bakers’ Association, e 
on “Interesting Young Men in the Bak- 
ing Business”; “The lay Bakery 
System,” John M. Hartley, of C 
secretary of the National Retail Bakers’ 
-Association; “Retail Advertising,” J. S. 
Vandeleur, of Philadelphia; “Facin 
Facts in the Baking Business,” Frank 











R. the 
ee General Baking Co., 


Tuesday night the entire Copley Thea- 
ter was enga when the bakers and 
their. ladies witnessed a performance of 
“The Irresistible Marmaduke.” 

The morning session, Wednesday, was 
opened by D. P.- Woolley, advertising 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., who 
spoke on “The National Eat More Bread 

ampaign”; Harry N. Brown, “Linkin 
Up a Local Advertising Campaign wi 
the National”; Max Braum, of Hartford, 
Conn., “Waste in the Bakeshop”; Fred 
Gahm, and F. G. Wachenheim, vice-pres- 
ident of the National association. At the 
afternoon session the speakers were Miss 
Mary Phelan, of Waltham, Mass., on 
the “Value of Personality in Business”; 
“The Development of Institute Work,” 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Minneapolis, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing; “The American Association of Bak- 
ing Industry,” D. P. Chindblom, of Chi- 
cago, and Gordon Smith, Mobile, presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry. . 

Among the guests of the convention 
were W. F. Ireland and T. J. Callender, 
representing the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

Wednesday evening the annual ban- 
quet was held. 

The convention committee was com- 
posed of Alton H. Hathaway, chairman; 
Edwin C. Johnson, E. J. Arnold, E. C. 
Campbell, W. H. Dietz, H. P. Dion, B. 
S. Ferguson, Victor Friend, Fred Gahm, 
A. C. Hastings, Daniel Joy, Paul Koeh- 
ler, C. J. McGovern, J. J. Nissen, D. F. 
Phelps, Robert Rausch, F. R. Shepard, 
W. J. Travis, F. G. Wachenheim and 
George C. West. 

Lours W. DePass. 





New Grain Weights Planned 

New minimum weights for grain and 
products will be filed soon by the Rail- 
road Administration with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective upon 
five days’ notice, to obtain heavier load- 
ing and to make available additional 
freightcars for the transportation of 
these commodities. 





Flour Output to Oct. 17 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 


Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
OO FF ec veedee 3,394 2,660 42,534 386,158 
COt, BO 'esidecas 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
OG  O crviccs 3,316 2,754 386,637 30,684 
Sept. 26....... 8,512 3,270 32,321 27,9380 
Sept. 19..... 3,270 8,286 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12....... 3,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept Sevivier 2,976 2,674 22,264 19,241 
Aug. 29....... 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
AMG: BO vies sh 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug, 15....... 2,633 2,387 13,637 11,937 
Aug. Ri as #0 2,615 2,284 10,904 9,560 
Aug Réivewsi~ 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 26 ......- 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
July 18 2.0.00 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11....... 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,869 
SRY” Gia vciccs 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ...... 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,378 
June 20 ...... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,690 
ye eee es 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May BO o.eses 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ...... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ...... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
ee D. oseslgn 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 

WHEAT (BUS) 

r~Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 


Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Oct ATF ..cees 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 10-....05.5 19,445 - 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Got. B icisves 24,187 27,669 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 26 ...... 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 ...... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Bept. 12 ..,... 80,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. 6 ...... 85,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. 29 :..... 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ...... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 8 ....-. 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
AUB. 1 scavics 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ...... 61,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
° 40,961 28,732 

$7,053 17,731 

37,589 14,269 

43,234 14,321 

49,633 18,599 

55,278 22,121 

65,824 26,537 

74,489 29,117 

83,000 31,000 

96,000 34,000 





*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Oct. 17, 614,229,000 bus, 
against 494,958,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Oct, 17) 
1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......6+. 52,234,000 63,881,000 


Flour, bbig ...+-++s«++ 6,475,000 6,271,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 76,872,000 77,609,000 


November'5, 1919 
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WHEAT VIA THE PACIFIC 


By AuBREY FULLERTON 


A new feature of the Canadian grain 
trade that is likely to be in evidence be- 
fore long is the movement of prairie- 
grown wheat via the Pacific route. Here- 
tofore the outlet for the crop of the 
western provinces has been by the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence and Buffalo 
routes; but there are now two alterna- 
tives in prospect. One of these, the 
Hudson Bay route, is still somewhat 
problematical, but will be ready for ac- 
tual trial in the course of the next year 
or two. The other is from the Pacific 
seaboard at Vancouver. 

It is a long haul from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan to Montreal or Buffalo, to 
say nothing of Liverpool. The action of 
the United States Shipping Board in 
closing the American export facilities to 
Canadian wheat this year is having the 
natural effect of spurring Canadian 
shippers to a development of their own 
facilities, and it is claimed by some of 
these shippers that the St. Lawrence 
route, as an independent all-Canadian 
road to the sea, can be made in every 
way the equal of the Buffalo route. The 
fact will still remain, however, that to 
carry wheat from the prairies to Atlantic 
tidewater eats up both time and money. 
Either of the other outlets, if found prac- 
ticable, would spell economy in large let- 
ters for the grain trade of the West. 

Whatever may develop from the Hud- 
son Bay experiment, Vancouver offers an 
outlet, ready to hand, upon the Pacific. 
The fact that its seaboard location gives 
it easy access to both Asia and Europe 
—the latter by way of the Panama Canal 
—is considered a fair offset to the moun- 
tain haul through the Rockies, and grain 
men say that shipments originating as 
far east as Medicine Hat will divert log- 
ically to the Pacific port. Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, that is to say, will con- 
tinue to route via the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, but the bulk of the 
Alberta crop, including that of the new 
Peace River district, will go through 
Vancouver, it is expected, and thence 
across two or more of the seven seas. 

This new routing of grain shipments 
from the West has not yet been adopted 
on any considerable scale, and is mostly 
a matter for future working out; but 
some trial shipments have been ‘made, 
and they have established the feasibility 
of the Vancouver-Panama route to Liv- 
erpool on even terms with the St. Law- 
rence-Atlantic route. 

Moreover, preparations are already in 
making for the time when prairie ex- 
ports will divide, whether at Medicine 
Hat or some other point, as between Pa- 
cific and Atlantic. The Dominion gov- 
ernment has built on the Vancouver har- 
bor-front a fine storage elevator, with a 
capacity of 1,250,000 bus, which is in- 
tended to figure in the coming export 
business of the West. This very well 
equipped grain-handling plant was com- 
pleted in 1916 at a cost of $1,200,000. It 
is one of a chain of goyernment eleva- 
tors across Canada, but is the first of its 
size west of the Rockies. That being so, 
it is taken as evidence that the federal 
authorities, as well as private shipping in- 
terests, have faith in the western route. 

To some extent the oriental trade out 
of Vancouver, as out of Seattle and San 
Francisco, will eventually feature in the 
traffic of the new route. For that Van- 
couver is well situated; but China and 
Japan will need greatly to develop their 
taste for wheat flour before the trans- 
pacific business assumes considerable pro- 
portions. In the meantime the west- 
coast outlet for the prairie crops is ready. 





Commission Makes Counter Charges 
Proof of the charge of Senator Wat- 
sop, Republican, of Indiana, that the 
Federal Trade Commission was a_hot- 
bed of Bolshevism, sedition and anarchy 

has heen challenged. hy the commission. 
In a formal statement it charged Sen- 
ator Watson with having relations with 
the Chicago meat packers, and declared 
that his allegations against the commis- 
sion’s employees were part of the war- 
commis- 


ackers mst the 
sion and the Saucer ef Justice, “with 


the purpose of subvertin ‘ 
Tie commlasion forthe cMeged that it 


was “not a coincidence” that the em- 
ployees attacked by Senator Watson were 
those who had been summoned to testify 
in the case against the packers which the 
Department of Justice soon is to present 
to a federal grand jury in Chicago. 





Wheat and Barley in Tunis 

This year’s harvests of wheat and of 
barley in Tunis are believed to be barely 
sufficient for the needs of the regency 
during the next year. The purchasing 
commission established in Tunis for pro- 
visioning the country is paying 62 francs 
per quinta] (220.4 lbs) for the so-called 
soft wheat, 1919, delivered at Tunis, and 
the price per quintal for hard wheat, 
1919, has been fixed at 58 francs. 

The French government had expected 
to buy the entire surplus of Tunisian soft 
wheat at the price set; but the needs of 
the regency do not allow the shipment out 
of the country of any part of the new 
crop. The prices above mentioned, agreed 
upon by the department of agriculture 
and the food commission, make possible 


with each other; to disseminate informa- 
tion, and assist. American firms in for- 
eign lands. There would be no dues or in- 
— _~ for work i eg t, 
possibly, for specific juests an - 
vidual, and the foreign Urede department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce would gladly act as the clearing- 
house or secretary of this organization, 
without compensation. 
R. C. Mason. 





IMPORTS BREAK ALL RECORDS 


Noticeable Drop in Exports During Septem- 
ber Is Noted in American For- 
eign Trade Report 


Record-breaking imports and. a no- 
ticeable drop in exports were the out- 
standing features of the country’s for- 
eign trade in September, as revealed in 
a statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Imports for September amounted to 
$435,000,000, which is $92,000,000 more 
than the previous high record, estab- 
lished in July of this year. The total 
for September of last year was $262,- 
000,000. During the nine months. ended 
with September of this year imports 
amounted to $2,697,000,000, against $2,- 
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The 1,250,000-Bbl Elevator of the Dominion Government at Vancouver, B. ©. 


the continued sale of bread at the uni- 
form price of .6 franc per kilo (2.2 lbs), 
as heretofore. 

The measures taken have thus prevent- 
ed for the present a significant increase 
(presumably of .25 franc) in the cost to 
consumers of this staple commodity, 
While the exportation of wheat and bar- 
ley is prohibited, like that-of flour and 
semolina, trade in other Tunisian cereals 
and legumes is now open to foreign mar- 
kets as well as to France. 





Australian Wheat Sales 

The Australian government sold to the 
British government 37,300,000 bus Aus- 
tralian wheat at $1.33 per bu, f.o.b., dur- 
ing July, according to a statement of 
Vice-Consul W. y McCafferty, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. An option was given 
the British government for an additional 
500,000 bus at the same price. It is also 
announced that 280,000 bus second-grade 
wheat from Victoria have been sold to 
Japan at $1.36 per bu, f.o.b., which was 
followed by a further sale to Japan of 
520,000 bus Victorian wheat at the same 
price. 





For Close Trade Relations 

Saw Francisco, Car., Nov. 1.—In the 
hope of bringing about closer relations 
between American trade interests in this 
and foreign countries, the foreign trade 
department of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce has proposed to all 
American chambers of commerce now 
established in foreign countries that they 
shall unite themselves into a central 
working body, and that the foreign trade 
department of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce be made an _ inter- 
mediary for the purpose of keeping 
American manufacturers and shippers in 
constant and intelligent touch with for- 


a, markets. 
n a letter outlining the plan, the for- 
eign trade department says: ob- 


ect of each organization would be to 
information, and co-operate 


$23,000,000 for a similar period of 1918. 

Exports during September were val- 
ued at $593,000,000, as compared with 
$646,000,000 in August of this year, and 
$550,000,000 in September, 1918, In the 
first nine months of this year exports 
amounted to $5,866,000,000, against $4,- 
559,000,000 for the corresponding nine 
months of 1918. 

The excess of exports over imports 
during September amounted to $158,000,- 
000, the lowest figures for any month 
since July, 1917. During the nine months’ 
period ended with September of this 
year the excess amounted to $3,169,000,- 
000, against $2,237,000,000 for a similar 
period last year. ; 





SPAIN AND UNITED STATES 


Americans Taking Large Place in Iberian 
Peninsula Since Armistice—Spanish 
Activity Awakening 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 14.—Under the 
heading, “A Waiting Market,” a short 
article recently appeared in the . Times 
from its Madrid correspondent, in*which 
he says that one of the most important 
effects of the war has been to wake up 
Spain and render her more self-depend- 
ent. Her home industries have been de- 
veloped, and her abundant production 
of raw materials is capable of being still 
further increased. 

The Times correspondent says that 
travellers who have visited Spain since 
the armistice cannot fail to have been 
struck by the much larger place which 
American interests now appear to occupy 
im that country. The impression made by 
the huge scale on which the United States 
entered the contest impressed the Span- 
iards to such an extent that now a great 
deal of the booby admiration which Span- 
iards had for certain aspects of Kultur 
is being transferred to the Americans. 
Old levances appear to have been 
buried, and when one might have thought 
that the restoration of the Spanish- 


speaking colonies to S rule would 
have formed the subject for at least an 
idealist claim under the fourteen points, 
that aspect has attracted little attention. 
On the other hand, the presence of 
American officers and agents in every 
port and town, the activity displayed by 
American engineers in exploring and 
studying Spanish sources of industrial 
and mineral wealth, the visit of American 
bankers, who have interviewed every one 
in Spain, from Don Alfonso down to the 
bootblacks, have impressed all ranks of 
Spanish society and created a new cur- 
rent of opinion.. How much of the vast 
schemes trumpeted about will ever come 
into being is difficult to foresee, but it is 
undeniable that American interests today 
seem in a more favorable position than 
they have ever been in the Peninsula. 


L. F. Brozexman. 





AMERICA’S SUGAR REVEL 


Equalization Board’s Figures Indicate This 
Country Had More Than Its 
Share in 1919 


“In spite of a world shortage of nearly 
2,000,000 tons in the world production, as 
compared to normal, the American peo- 
ple have been supplied with one-quarter 
of the world’s sugar production and one- 
half of the world’s exportable surplus, 
while all the rest of the world, including 
our former allies, France, England and 
Italy, are all on short rations clamoring 
for sugar.” 

The above is the conclusion of a circu- 
lar issued by the Sugar Equalization 
Board reviewing the situation. “All this 
sugar has been supplied at a wholesale 
price of 8.82c per Ib and the retail 
price of about lle to 12c per lb, while 
French people pay 16.8c wholesale, Eng- 
land, 12%4c, and other countries much. 
higher prices,” continues the circular. 

“American people want even more 
sugar than they have received. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether we have the 
moral right to take away out of the 
world’s ‘sugar cake’ more than we have 
already taken, even if more sugars were 
available. ~ 

“In view of the current excitement over 
the sugar situation, it is important to 
look at the facts. 

“1. The figures now available for Sep- 
tember show that there has been deliy- 
ered into domestic consumption in the 
period January-September, 1919, the 
enormous total of 3,263,000 long tons re- 
fined sugar, as against 2,661,000 in the 
same period of 1918, an increase of 600,- 
000 tons, or 1,344,000,000 lbs—a 22.5 per 
cent increase. This is entirely independ- 
ent of our exports. 

“2. The pre-war average consumption 
for this period is about 2,900,000 tons, so 
that this year we have consumed over 
350,000 tons more than normal, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. 

“3. This means that there has been 
delivered into domestic consumption in 
the first nine months almost as much 
sugar as in the whole of 1918 (the 1918 
consumption was 3,400,000 tons, while in 
the first nine months of this year it was 
3,268,000). : 

“4. The per capita consumption in 
these nine months has been 70 lbs, as 
against 73 for the whole year 1918 and 
83 for the whole of 1917. 

“5. Figures do not always express the 
actual fact; it is best to use comparisons. 
The consumption for the whole year of 
1919 (which will probably be 4,100,000 
long tons) will be over one-half of the 
world’s total exportable surplus for 1919 
and over one-quarter of the total world’s 
sugar production. This statement ex- 
presses the situation better than figures 
can express it. 

“6. In spite of the shortage, there re- 
mains sufficient sugar to supply the do- 
mestic trade, about 400,000 tons of re- 
fined cane sugar, 75,000 of Louisiana 
sugars and 400,000 of beet sugars—all 
this for the last quarter of 1919, a total 
of 675,000 tons. This amount added to 
what has already been distributed will 
give a consumption for, 1919 of 4,100,000 
long tons, as against 3,400,000 in 1918 
and a maximum of 3,800,000: in. 1915. 
There remains, therefore, 100,000 tons 
more ‘sugar for distribution in the last 
quarter of 1919 than in 1918.” 











CONSUMPTION OF SPRING WHEAT 





Mills in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana in the Last Crop 
Year Ground 157,707,000 Bus, an Increase of 14,783,000 Bus 
Over the Previous Year 


The Northwestern Miller has compiled 
the following statement from reports re- 
ceived from milling companies through- 
out the Northwest relative to the wheat 
ground by them during the crop year 
ending Aug. 31, 1919. The table shows 
that the total consumption was approxi- 
mately 157,707,000 bus, against 138,552,- 
000 in 1917-18. The principal increase 
was in Minnesota. 

Reports were received from every mill 
in the entire territory of over 200 bbls 
capacity. The consumption of the small 
mills that did not report was estimated 
on the basis of those reporting. Ten 
more mills were in operation last year 
than in the preceding 12 months, while 
28 were idle throughout the year. The 
flour output is figured arbitrarily on the 
basis of 414% bus of wheat to the barrel 
of flour, in order to make comparisons 
with preceding years. 

The statement in detail follows: 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in the two years in bushels (000’s 
omitted) shows: 








In- 

Mills in— 1918-19 1917-18 créase 
Minneapolis ......... 74,446 68,643 5,803 
MEE Soca sopecensece 4,731 4,658 73 
Minnesota, interior ... 52,840 43,933 8,907 
WCBS ceeccccccces 132,017 117,234 14,783 
North Dakota ....... 11,786 9,679 2,107 
South Dakota ........ 4,133 3,672 461 
Montana .......eeeee 9,771 7,967 1,804 
TOCRIS nce ccccseccs 157,707 138,552 19,155 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 


c—Ground—,_ In- No. mills 

1918-19 1917-18 crease 1918- 1917- 

bus bus bus 19 18 

Minnesota 132,017 117,234 14,783 2765 271 





N. Dakota. 11,786 9,679 2,107 82 78 
8. Dakota. 4,133 3,672 461 72 69 
Montana .. 9,771 7,967 1,804 75 56 

Totals ..157,707 138,652 19,165 504 474 


COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


The grand totals for a series éf years, cov- 
ering all mills in Minnesota, North and South 






Dakota, are shown below: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
1905-6, 609 mills.....138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 milis..... ; 133,366, 881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 ro aE 2 057,995 26,679,654 
1908-9, 469 mills. -122,590,867 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 milis...».142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills. . --181,241,786 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 milis -134,686,666 29,908,145 
1912-13, 413 mills + +159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills - 165,636,000 34,685,796 
1914-15, 382 mills - -189,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills.....169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 milis..... 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 32,874,645 
Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
us bbis 
90 mills, under 100 bbis 1,803,573 400,794 
17 milis, 100-200 bbis.. 980,684 217,930 
9 mills, 200-300 bbis.. 890,443 197,876 
5 mills, 300-400 bbis.. 1,343,202 298,489 
5 mills, 400-500 bbis.. 1,125,008 250,002 
14 mills, 500-1,000 bbis. 8,359,346 1,857,632 
21 mills, over 1,000 bbls.36,222,150 8,049,367 





161 mills reporting ..... 50,724,406 11,272,090 
Mills not reporting and which had to be 
estimated were: 





Ground, Output, 

us bbls 

74 mills, under 100 bbis. 1,480,560 329,013 
11 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 634,557 141,013 
85 mills not reporting... 2,115,117 470,026 





Totals, 246 Minnesota 
MEUUENG: Wile sida ear cries 52,839,523 11,742,116 


In addition to the above, eight Minnesota 
mills were idle all the year. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 





Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 

22 mills, under 100 bbis... 443,947 98,655 
6 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 585,601 130,134 
5 -milis, 200-300 bbis...... 597,670 132,815 
5 mills, 300-400 bbis...... 660,718 146,826 
2 mills, 400-500 bbis...... 367,048 81,566 
7 milis, 600-1,000 bbls... .6,147,152 1,366,034 
2 mills, over 1,000 bbls. +1,930,613 429,025 
49 milis reporting ....... 10,782,742 2 SS5,S55 


Milis not reporting and which had to be 
estimated were: 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbis 
28 mills, under 480 bbis... 565,012 125,558 
6 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 488,200 108,489 





33 mills not reporting. .... 1,053,212 234,047 


Totals, 82 North Dakota 





mills nd age riempunea ee 2,619,102 


In addition to the above, eight North Da- 
kota mills were idie all the year. 
SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: —— Output, 
bus bbls 








14 mills, under 100 bbis... 343,687 76,374 
12 mills, 100-200 bbis 786,425 174,761 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis 65,457 14,646 
2 mills, 400-500 bbis 454,994 101,110 
2 mills, over 1,000 bbis...1,049,561 233,236 
31 mills reporting ........ 2,700,124 600,027 


Mills not reporting and which had to be 
estimated were: 

Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 





29 mills, under 100 bbis... 711,921 158,205 
10 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 655,350 145,633 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis...... 65,457 14,546 
40 mills not reporting..... 1,432,728 318,384 
Totals, 71 South Dakota 
MOIIED es ccc ticcveviacee 4,132,852 918,411 


In addition to the above, seven South 
Dakota mills were idle all the year. 


MONTANA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 





bus bbis 
15 mills, under 100 bbis... 96,779 21,506 
4 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 229,260 50,947 
8 mills, 200-300 bbis...... 1,236,830 274,861 
3 mills, 300-400 bbis...... 594,926 132,206 
2 milis, 400-500 bbis...... 822,847 182,854 
3 mills, 500-1,000 bbis....1,844,164 409,814 
3 mills, over 1,000 bbis...4,207,430 934,985 
8 mills reporting ........ 9,032,236 2,007,163 


Mills not reporting and which had to be 
estimated were: 


Ground, Output, 















































bus bbis 
31 mills, under 100 bbls... 199,981 44,440 
4 mills, 100-200 bbis:..... 229,260 60,947 
2 mills, 200-300 bbis...... 309,206 68,712 
87 mills not reporting .... 738,447 164,099 
Totals, 75 Montana mills.9,770,683 2,171,262 
In addition to the above, five Montana 
mills were idle all the year and one mill 
burned. 
Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1918-19 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills us bbls 
246 Minnesotat ....... 62,839,523 11,742,116 
82 North Dakota .... 11,785,961 2,619,102 
71 South Dakota..... 4,132,852 918,411 
399 Totals ccvicoses 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis ...... 74,446,335 16,543,630 
8 Duluth ........... 4,731,233 1,061,385 
428 OG sn iccives 147,985,904 32,874,644 
75 Montana ......... 9,770,683 2,171,262 
503 Grand totals. ...157,706,587 36,045,906 
CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills us bbis 
242 Minnesotat ....... 43,932,641 9,762,810 
78 North Dakota .... 9,679,248 2,150,946 
69 South Dakota..... 3,671,567 816,901 
889 Totals ........+. 57,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapoli -- 68,643,000 15,254,000 
3 Duluth ........ 4,658,000 1,035,000 
418 WO oc ca sccics 130,584,446 29,018,656 
56 Montana ......... 7,967,073 1,770,462 
474 Totals .....+.44. 138,551,519 30,789,118 
CROP YEAR OF 1916-17 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
204 Minnesotat ....... 47,987,136 10,663,695 
70 North Dakota .... 9,405,423 2,090,092 
62 South Dakota ..... 3,356,756 1,901,497 
336 DeteNe.. 0062 ever 60,749,315 14,665,284 
25 Minneapolis ...... 78,058,000 16,235,000 
|: OE Serr 4,936,000 1,097,000 
364 Totals .......... 188,743,316 31,987,284 
55 Montana ......... 6,970,910 1,549,086 
419 Grand totals ...145,714,225 33,536,370 
CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills us bbis 
210 Minmnesotat ....... 51,715,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota .... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota..... 6,241,909 1,387,087 
336 Totals ose baves op 71,146,774 15,810,386 
25 Minneapolis ...... 91,994,000 20,443,000 
S DBI i ioeccucés 6,309,000 1,402,000 
364 Totals: .......... 169,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana ......... 6,533,466 1,451,880 
405 Grand totals ...176,983,240 39,107,266 
CROP YEAR OF 1914-15 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
226 Minnesotat ..... ++ 46,573,636 10,349,674 


9,031,296 2,006,953 
5,275,321 1,172,292 


errr re 60,880,153 13,528,919 
+++ 72,820,127 16,182,260 
5,464,360 1,212,080 


68 North Dakota .... 
71 South Dakota ..... 
355 Totals 
24 Minneapolis 

| Pe ee 











382 Totals ....+... -- 139,154,640 30,923,249 
32 Montana ...-....+. 4,742,496 1,068,887 
414 Grand totals ...143,897,136 31,977,136 
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CROP YEAR OF 1918-14 


























No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
247 Minnesotat ...... - 49,928,584 11,095,240 
59 North Dakota .... 11,283,906 2,507,533 
74 South Dakota ..... 6,370,219 1,415,604 
380 Totals ...... +++» 67,682,708 15,018,377 
23 Minneapolis ...... 81,659,381 18,146,529 

3 Duluth .......... - 6,394,005 1,420,890 
406 ee ere 155,636,094 34,685,796 
30 Montana ......... 4,677,347 1,017,189 
436 Grand totals ...160,213,441 35,602,985 

CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
252 Minnesotaft ....... 55,273,589 12,283,017 

62 North Dakota .... 11,408,485 2,535,208 
73 South Dakota ..... 5,550,800 1,233,507 
387 Co er 72,232,824 16,051,732 
23 Minneapolis ...... 82,034,720 18,230,160 

BY SSE reas we ceased 4,830,975 1,073,550 
418 TOGO i235 ec ce 159,098,519 35,355,442 
19 Montana ......... 4,776,568 1,061,459 
432 Grand totals ...163,875,087 36,416,901 

CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 

264 Minnesotat ....... 45,855,586 10,190,129 
60 North Dakota .... 9,758,996 2,168,666 
75 South Dakota..... 4,509,008 1,002,000 
399 WOUGM: vsicsctecae 60,123,690 13,360,795 
23 Minneapolis ...... 70,686,838 15,708,075 

S DOGRMER ok. ctsivece 3,776,738 839,275 
425 ys | Aeneas 134,586,666 29,908,145 
15 Montana ......... 3,292,557 731,679 





440 Grand totals ....137,897,223 30,639,824 
tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


The large mill at La Crosse, Wis., as well 
as others outside the states named, were not 
included in the statement, though they draw 
their wheat supply largely from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


KANSAS BREAKS A RECORD 


Mills of the State Produced 13,271,193 Bblis 
of Flour in 1918-19 Crop Year, Exceed- 
ing All Previous Performances 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Oct. 29.—Statistics 
just completed by the Kansas City office 
of The Northwestern Miller show that in 
the crop year ended June 30, 1919, the 
flour mills of Kansas produced 13,271,193 
bbls of wheat flour, exceeding by nearly 
2,500,000 bbls the production of the pre- 
vious crop year, and by near 750,000,000 
bbls the previous high record of 12,599,- 
151 bbls produced in the 1914-15 crop 
year. 

The statistics, made up from returns 
direct from the mills, do not include the 
production of the four flour mills in 
Kansas City, Kansas, which, while prop- 
erly Kansas mills, draw their wheat sup- 
plies from the Kansas City terminal 
grain market. 

The figures show a further marked in- 
crease in the flour-producing capacity of 
Kansas mills, the state’s capacity now 
being 81,419 bbls per day, a gain of more 
than 8,000 bbls over the previous year 
and of more than 16,000 per day in the 
past two years. 

The following table shows in detail 
the number of flour mills in Kansas (out- 
side of those located on the Kansas side 
of the state line at Kansas City, Mo.), 
together with capacity ratings and 
amount of wheat ground and flour pro- 
duced in the crop year ended June 30, 
1919: 





Daily Fiour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 


6,780,220 30,040,361 
3,624,960 16,244,044 
2,205,651 9,897,603 
495,635 2,209,031 
164,727 761,768 


27 1,000 and over. 38,080 
35 500 to 1,000...21,130 
48 200 to 600..... 14,810 
40 100 to 200..... 4,935 
53 Less than 100.. 2,464 





81,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
RECORD OF PREVIOUS YEAR 


The following table shows similar sta- 
tistics covering the operation of Kansas 
mills in the previous year: 


. Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 5,230,223 23,558,669 
31 500 to 1,000...18,800 2,991,940 13,642,019 
47 200 to 500.....14,340 2,106,651 9,486,136 
39 100 to 200..... 4,726 429,273 1,887,828 
67 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 


198 78,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
The following table shows the percent- 


Ppa yr tages ca y based on 
300 running days Se at ok sizes in 
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Kansas for several years, years ending 
June 30: : 


1,000 600 200 100 =Less 

and to to to than Aver- 
Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1919. 69.3 67.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 54.3 
1918. 63.5 53.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917. 64.0 68.0 58.0 36.0 26.0 61.0 
1916. 68.0 64.7 62.38 388.5 30.5 62.8 
1915. 70.5 71.8 68.6 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914. 69.6 61.0 64,4 38.6 28.0 62.7 
1913. 67.5 64.0 60.7 30.6 32.2 69.8 
1912. 65.3 69.3 68.4 28.0 27.2 51.4 
1911; 57.2 63.8 62.0 30.1 27.2 53.2 
1910. 63.0 63.0 59.0 44.0 29.0 64.5 
1909. 50.0 68.5 62.1 41.0 36.1 56.1 
1908. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 51,1 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGER MILLS 

The relative unimportance of all mills 
of less than 200 bbls daily capacity is 
shown by the development of milling each 
year. In the 1918-19 crop year the 27 
mills rated at 1,000 or more bbls per day 
capacity made 51 per cent of all flour 
ground in the state, 62 mills made 78.4 
per cent, and 102 mills-made over 95 per 
cent, 

The attached table shows the percent- 
age of the total Kansas flour output 
made by 110 of the larger mills for each 
year since 1908: 





CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


The number of active flour mills in 
Kansas, the number of barrels of flour 
produced and the number of bushels of 
wheat ground each year for 10 years, 
year ending June 30, are shown below: 


No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consumed 
1918-19...... 203 13,271,193 59,142,807 
1917-18...... 198 10,901,449 49,233,846 
1916-17...... 156 11,932,186 65,222,279 
1915-16...... 169 12,213,447 56,074,464 
1914-15...... 177 12,599,151 56,417,605 
1913-14...... 164 11,303,289 51,487,092 
1912-18...... 182 10,688,566 49,406,226 
1911-12...... 191 9,440,921 42,736,504 
1910-11...... 211 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10...... 225 10,197,152 46,134,812 
1908-09...... 239 10,387,319 44,460,844 

CAPACITY OF MILLS 


The following tables show the capacity 
of Kansas flour mills, exclusive of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, for each year since 


1919: 

Daily Daily 
Year capacity Year capacity 
SEs #080 ins ud 7: ie > * SG 59,500 
{oo eae eer 73,046 1912.......... 61,140 
eee 66,862 1911........:. 63,870 
BORD oo vv0p ves O6,807 | TDBOy 6 cca vce 62,375 
oo) Serene 62,620 1909........6. 61,675 
pi AP re 60,335 


IMPORTANT MILLING TOWNS 
The following table shows the milling 
capacity at important Kansas milling 
towns, including Kansas City, Kansas, 
the mills of which derive their wheat 
supply largely from the Kansas City ter- 
minal market and are. therefore not. in- 
cluded in the foregoing tables of output 
of the mills of Kansas: 


Bbis Bbls 
*Kansas City Coffeyville ..... 2,000 
(Kansas) ....11,900 Atchison ...... 1,600 
Wichita ....... 6,400 Enterprise 1,500 
Topeka. ....... 5,400 Winfield ...... 2,000 
Hutchinson 4,500 Abilene ....... ,200 
Saline 21... 7,800 Clay Center ... 1,200 
Wellington .... 3,000 Lawrence ..... 1,200 
Great Bend ... 3,000 Newton ....... 2,500 
Arkansas City.. 2,500 Lyons ...:..... 1,100 
Leavenworth .. 2,300 
*These mills draw their wheat largely 


from the Kansas City terminal market, and 
are not, therefore, included in milling sta- 
tistics of the state of Kansas proper. 

Additional flour-milling capacity is 
now under construction or definitely 
planned at these same towns as follows: 
Wichita, 2,000 bbls; Atchison, 1,200; 
Kansas City, Kansas, 1,200. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Labeling Commercial Feedingstuffs 
San Francisco, Car., Nov. 1—The 
South Pacific Millers’ Association has re- 
cently issued the following bulletin . to 
members: “We are in receipt of the fol- 
lowing ruling from Director Lea, of the 
Bureau of Foods and Drugs, relative to 
the labeling of commercial feedingstuffs 
when sold in bulk: : 
“Tt is my opinion that where feeding- 
stuff is sold in sacks, whether or not .a 
large number of sacks. are sold at the 
same time, each sack should be labeled, 
but where it is sold in bulk, one regen J 
will suffice for the entire bulk, but u 
sacking, each sack should then be label 
in accord with the provisions of the act.’” 
R. C, Mason. 
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GRAIN-DUST EXPLOSIONS FILMED 


Taking close-up motion pictures of ex- 
perimental explosions so unexpectedly 
violent that they knocked down specta- 
tors standing at supposedly safe dis- 
tances, and practically wrecking the steel 
and concrete structure especially de- 
signed to withstand blasts of this sort, 
was the recent experience of a photogra- 
pher sent by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to assist in prepar- 
ing films for use in a campaign against 
grain-dust explosions. This campaign is 
being promoted by the department in co- 
operation with the United States Grain 
Corporation. The pictures taken at such 
unusual hazard were staged at a station 
near Pittsburgh maintained by the 
Bureau of Mines for the purpose of 
making mine-explosion investigations. 
The plant was placed at the disposal of 
the grain-dust investigators by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Nothing so violent and destructive as 
the detonations which occurred during the 
recent demonstration was looked for by 
the engineers present, who frequently had 
set off charges in the same plant in con- 
nection with the study of mine explo- 
sions. The experiments offered over- 
whelming evidence of the terrific force 
of blasts due to flour and starch dust, 
and enabled those witnessing them to ap- 
preciate more vividly than ever before 
the penalty that often is exacted for 
carelessness in allowing dust to accumu- 
late in plants. 

Special apparatus was used by the in- 
vestigators to register the relative vio- 
lence of the different explosions. While 
additional research will be necessary to 
give the data their fullest scientific value, 
the results of these first trials showed 
that the dusts used produced explosions 
far more violent than was anticipated. 

The special programme devoted to 
work against grain-dust explosions, in 
which the films are to be featured, is be- 
ing arranged for in principal cities of 
the country.* They illustrate, more graph- 
ically than lectures or statistics can pos- 


sibly do, the need of taking thorough pre- 
cautions against grain dust in elevators 
and other grain-handling plants. 

The apparatus used as a setting for 
the movie views, the taking of which in- 
volved so much unexpected adventure, 
consists of a steel cylinder or gallery 225 
feet in length, set above ground, which 
serves as a counterpart of a mine gal- 
lery. In the upper surface of the cylin- 
der, at stated intervals, are ports, some 
of which are provided with lids. The 
progress of an explosion from one end of 
the cylinder to the other can be detected 
by jets of smoke and flame that burst 
from one after another of these vents. 
The motion pictures secured show this 
interesting phenomenon clearly. Shelves 
arranged laterally inside the tube were 
sprinkled with flour for one of the dem- 
onstrations, and with a starch dust for 
another. 

One end of the cylinder is open, while 
the other is closed except for a small 
aperture against which the mouth of a 
specially designed so-called “cannon” is 
placed. This was used to start the ex- 
plosion, the setting off of a small charge 
of gunpowder throwing the dust into sus- 
pension and igniting it. 

As a preliminary test, the engineers in 
charge exploded coal dust, which made a 
detonation that seemed violent, indeed, 
to the novice, but was not considered un- 
usual by the experts present. After the 
cylinder had been cleaned and “loaded” 
with flour dust, such as is too prevalent 
in carelessly operated mills, this second 
charge was set off. The blast was far 
more violent than the one preceding it, 
and startled the engineers. However, it 
was mild compared with the third and 
last explosion, produced by substituting 
starch dust for the flour dust. 

During each of the experiments the 
motion-picture operator was housed in a 
portable telephone booth brought to the 
scene to serve as a shelter, and placed 
with the solid board side of the booth 
turned toward the mouth of the cylinder. 
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This. shelter was set less than 100 feet 
from the cylinder, and just enough to 
one side to be out of the direct line of 
the blast. A hole was cut in the wall of 
the booth through which the camera \vas 
trained on the scene ‘of the explosion. 

During each of the first two blasts the 
operator was somewhat shaken by the 
detonation, but the shocks were relative- 
ly light and their effects little more than 
temporary. With the setting off of the 
starch charge, however, the earth seemed 
to tremble, the booth rocked on its foun- 
dation, and reports received later showed 
that houses two and three miles away 
were shaken. The concussion shattered the 
glass in the walls of the telephone booth. 
The operator was temporarily blinded and 
almost stunned, but his long training in 
his profession kept him turning the crank 
of his camera even as it swayed to and 
fro in its shelter. All of this upheaval 
took but an instant of time. Climbing 
out from the broken booth, the operator 
looked about and found that some of the 
engineers, who had stood at a consider- 
able distance to witness the test, had been 
thrown to the ground. As soon as they 
recovered their senses and equilibrium 
they ran to the telephone booth, fearing 
that the operator had been killed. 

While no one received serious injuries, 
the experiment was one which no one is 
anxious to go through a second time. 
Examination of the Bureau of Mines’s 
equipment showed that the concrete 
foundations had been shattered by the 
violence of the blast, and part of the 
shelves within had been blown out and 
reduced to kindling, while the target or 
deflecting screen which stood some dis- 
tance from the open mouth of the cylin- 
der had been partly torn from its deeply 
laid foundations. Motion-picture men 
state that, in the whole history of the in- 
dustry, few movie views of this sort have 
been taken under such hazardous circum- 
stances. 


According to information published 
by the Philippine bureau of labor, Jap- 
anese land-owners control most of the 
fertile agricultural lands of the rice- 
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growing province of Davao, on the is- 
land of Mindanao. The figures disclosed 
show that the Japanese own 69 of the 
148 important plantations of Davao, 
while Americans own 37, and the Fili- 
pinos 42. These plantations have an 
acreage distributed as follows: Japan- 
ese, 55,000; American, 20,000; Filipino, 
15,000. 


British Miller’s Fortune 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 14.—The will of the 
late Sir William Vernon, Bart., of Shot- 
wick Park, Chester, and senior partner 
in the milling firm of W. Vernon & Sons, 
Liverpool and London, has just been 
proved. The gross value of his estate 
is roughly $1,380,000, of which he left 
a considerable sum to charities, includ- 
ing $2,500 to Dr. Barnado’s Homes and a 
similar amount to General Bramwell 
Booth for the Salvation Army. 

L. F. Broexman. 


The Fleischmann Bakeshop Display 

At the Retail Bakers’ Association con- 
vention held at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct, 21-22, the Fleischmann Co. in- 
troduced a novelty in the way of a com- 
plete retail bakeshop. 

The little shop, beautiful in the sim- 
plicity of its setting and attractiveness 
of its display, was the center of interest 
of visiting delegates and their wives. 

The window of the bakery opened on 
the hotel corridor, a few feet from the 
registration desk. At the first glimpse 
the shop and window gave the impression 
of an elaborate and expensive exhibit of 
baked stuffs. The bright lights, the shin- 
ing cleanliness of everything, made a big 
appeal to everybody passing down the 
corridor, to stop and look and get hungry. 

It was surprising to find, on close ob- 
servation, that there was no great money 
expenditure in the display. White paint, 
snow-white lace doilies on shining glass” 
dishes filled with good things to eat, all 
constructed and arranged on the prin- 
ciple of “quality and cleanliness,” gave 
the beholder a first impression that he 
was looking at a million-dollar outlay. 


An Example of Helpful Advertising: the “Ideal Retail. Bakery” Set Up by the Fleischmann Co. in a Chicago Hotel at a Recent Bakers’ Convention 





How the sea marshes of western Lou- 
isiana, into which the Acadian exiles were 
maar pls Magy British, have been turned 
by Acadian industry, supplemented b 
modern machinery and engineering s 
into one of the most prosperous agricul- 
tural regions of the — Basin, is 
told in an interesting article appearing 
in the current issue of America at Work. 

According to the writer, there was, 
until recent years, a vast sea meadow or 
marsh, 160 miles west of the wharves of 
New Orleans, within 30 or 40 miles of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and about 23 feet 
above the Gulf level. 

“To the uninstructed observer,” says 
the writer, “it looked too wet to farm and 
too dry to fish. It was inhabited chiefl 
by French-Americans of Acadian blood, 
descendants of the colony of unwilling 
immigrants driven into this country at 
the point of British bayonets in the 
movement which has been immortalized 
by Longfellow in the of ‘Evan- 
geline” There was also a sprinkling of 
the descendants of the old Creole families 
who came direct from France to the 
region at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
with a slight intermingling of men from 
Virginia, Kentucky and states farther 
north. As time went on, the possibility 
of using these lands for rice culture at- 
tracted the attention of discerning eyes. 
The thriving little city of Crowley and 
the well-kept fields and prosperous farm- 
steads that surround it bear witness to 
the correctness of the judgment. 

“What is rice? It is a grain which has 
forgotten or outgrown the dry-land hab- 
its of wheat, rye, oats and barley and 
become amphibious. Planted and har- 
vested when the soil is dry, it grows best 
when in water up to its knees. Rice 
lands, therefore, must be irrigated lands, 
But this tells but half the story. The 
irrigated lands of the arid West have a 

stem of ditches to put water on them. 

ice lands must have as well a system 
of ditches to take water off. They must 
be both irrigated and drained by engi- 
neers. 

“The lands surrounding Crowley have 
this double character. A system of drain- 
age channels connects them with the 
Gulf. But a system of irrigation chan- 
nels connects them with the network of 
bayous connecting ultimately with the 
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gar River and its t distribu- 
tary, Atchafalaya. ricefields 
therefore stand in a very real sense be- 
tween the river and the sea. At any 
moment in the progress of a crop the 
river stands ready to send fresh water 
down over the fields and the Gulf to 
drain off the excess and leave them dry. 

“Naturally enough, the periods of dry- 
ness are the seed time and the harvest 
time. 

“Before we go on to the fascinating 
question of the growing of rice, it is 
well to try for a moment to get into our 
heads the vast importance of this crop to 
the world and the real significance to the 
people of the United States of the de- 
velopment now taking place in and about 
Crowley and its neighboring towns. As 
a food crop, rice is one of the most im- 
portant assets of the world. India alone 
in the year 1917 produced 80,000,000,000 
Ibs of rice. The 1,000,000,000-bu wheat 
crop of the United States, about which 
we heard so much in 1915, weighed some- 
thing over 61,000,000,000 Ibs—only three- 
fourths as much as the rice crop of the 
previous year in India. The statistics 
for China are very incomplete. But three 
provinces of China alone in 1910 pro- 
duced rice equal in weight to more than 
three-fourths of the 1915 crop of wheat 
of the United States. Capable statisti- 
cians estimate the world’s production of 
rice for 1915 at at least 150,000,000,000 
lbs. 

“The rice industry in the United States 
is no small matter. In 1918 this country 
produced more than 40,000,000 bus of 
cleaned rice. When we recall the tre- 
mendous strain that was thrown on the 
United States to save the allied countries 
from starvation, the great importance of 
this crop begins to reveal itself. And 
when we note the fact that the rice yield 
of the United States as shown by the 
average of three-year periods has much 
more than doubled in the past 15 years, 
we begin to gain some idea of the possi- 
bilities of the industry. 

“Of the rice produced in the United 
States, Louisiana produces much more 
than twice as much as any other state 
and well on toward half of the whole. In 
1918 the state’s production was almost 
18,000,000 bus out of a total of 40,000,000. 
Texas- comes next with nearly 8,000,000, 





Booth of the California Macaroni Co. at the California Industries and Land Show 
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and Arkansas and California follow close 
behind with more than 7,000,000 each. 
No other state of the Union raises as 
much as 110,000 bus, The fact that Mis- 
souri produced 25,000 bus last year may 
be added for the benefit of those who 
think of Missouri production only in 
terms of mules. 

“What becomes of the rice grown in the 
United States? The great rice port is 
New Orleans. The New Orleans Board 
of Trade records shipments for the sea- 
son of 1917-18 of more than 44,000,000 
Ibs. First among consumers came points 
in the United States, whose demands ac- 
counted for half of the whole. Next 
came Porto Rico, which consumed well 
on toward one-fourth of all the rice re- 
ceived in New Orleans. Great Britain 
and Italy were third and fourth, and 
France was fifth, while further down the 
list appear Honduras, Cuba, Mexico and 
Chile. 

“The growing of rice is certainly not a 
lazy man’s job. The crop is only raised 
in regions where agricultural labor has 
developed a high degree of industry. 
While requiring water standing over the 
fields during the growing season, rice is 
a favorite crop in tropical and subtropi- 
cal mountain regions having a heavy rain- 
fall. The terraced hillsides of Japan and 
the’ Philippines are divided into little 
bedquilt patches surrounded by minute 
levees and threaded by canals. These 
miniature fields are so small that they 
never see a plow. The culture is all by 
hand; it is gardening rather than farm- 
ing. But out of these narrow patches 
come millions of bushels of rice. The 
ideal rice region is one of vast level plains 
with an abundance of water which may 
be conveyed through large canals where 
all the economies of large-scale farming 
are possible. Such is the rice region of 
western Louisiana. 

“The harvesting of rice is much like 
that of wheat. The grain is cut with a 
self-binder, shocked in the field and 
threshed in the ordinary way. The plant- 
ing of rice is much like that of wheat, 
only a great deal more so. Every process 
is heightened and every precaution dou- 
bled. The energies of growth in the rice- 
field, covered with water and flooded with 
the light, all day long, of a tropical or 
subtropical sun, are tremendous in their 
intensity. It is of the utmost importance 
that weeds and noxious growths be kept 
out; once started, the results would be 
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disastrous. So the rice fields are plowed, 
disked, harrowed, and then disked ‘and 
dragged again. No amount of labor can 
be thrown away so long as it is intelli- 


tly directed to the securing of a 
eeper and better seed bed. 
’ season of planting of rice extends 


from February to July, but in this long 
season there is no time of indolence on 
the part of the farmer, for perhaps three 
weeks of this period of time is favorable 
for rice-planting. Everything connected 
with rice cultivation is carried on at ten- 
sion—the preparation of the seed bed, 
the planting at the propitious moment, 
the constant irrigation, and then finally 
the drying of the fields and the harvest- 
ing before the winter rains. 

“Acadia parish contains 400,000 acres 
of land; 139,000 are in rice this season; 
100,000 are “resting,” renewing their fer- 
tility. A favorable season such as 1919 
gives a production of as much as 1,100 
Ibs of clean rice per acre. Economically, 
the growing of rice is very profitable, 
yielding a clear profit under favorable 
conditions of some $30 an acre, with an 
expense of $40 for plowing, planting, 
raising and marketing. One man may 
care for as much as 80 acres of rice up 
to the time of harvest. The government 
price on rice this season has been $7.25 
per bbl of 162 lbs for blue rose, and 
$7.50 for Honduras. 

“In preparing land for the culture of 
rice, everything depends on the perfection 
of the arrangements for flooding and 
draining, and an engineer’s level is as 
necessary an instrument as a plow. The 
fields are not made altogether level; that 
would be too expensive. To the eye the 
field looks level; as a matter of fact, 
there may be two, three or four feet dif- 
ference between the altitude of points 
perhaps half a mile distant. The engi- 
neer, therefore, employed to lay off the 
field runs contour lines a few feet apart, 
which divide the field into strips of land 
of approximately the same level. A little 
dam holding back perhaps four inches of 
water is raised along each contour line. 
And so, when the water is run over the 
field, the space behind these dams is all 
filled and the field evenly covered with 
water. 

“Such rice-growing countries as Japan 
utilize the water of mountain streams to 
irrigate the little terraced fields on the 
hillsides. In level Louisiana, enormous 
quantities of water are raised by pumps. 
A single water company near Crowley 
irrigates 50,000 acres of land, for which 
it receives $3 or $4 an acre. per season. 
Its pumps have a capacity of 500,000 
gallons a minute. What this means may 
best be arrived at comparatively. This 
would be 30,000,000 gallons per hour, or 
720,000,000 in 24 hours—almost five times 
as much as the total capacity of the great 
filtration plant of the St. Louis water- 
works, which supplies 3,000 industries 
and 800,000 people.” 





California’s Land Show 

The California Industries and Land 
Show held in San Francisco’s civic audi- 
torium during the last two weeks proved 
a success, as 318,642 people passed 
through the entrance gates. This show, 
which was the first all-California indus- 
tries exhibition, was given primarily to 
demonstrate the possibilities of the state’s 
agricultural resources. However, the ex- 
hibits of manufacturers proved that Cali- 
fornia is one of the manufacturing cen- 


‘ters in the United States. 


The exhibit of the California Macaroni 
Co., manufacturers of “Royal Semolina 
Macaroni,” won first prize for the best 
artistic exhibit and also first prize for 
macaroni products. This picturesque 
booth, shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, was a replica of an out-of-doors 
Italian pergola where macaroni and wines 
are served. Five girls, in Italian peasant 
costume, served macaroni and distributed 
Royal cookbooks to visitors, 

California Macaroni Co., as the 
largest manufacturer of semolina ali- 
mentary paste products in the West, has 
recently increased its output to 15 tons 
of macaroni per day. The durum flour 
used in the manufacture of this prize- 
winning macaroni was made by Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minnea is. 

R. C. Mason, 


John Hurley has been appointed. con- 
sul at Reval, Esthonia, and is en route to 
that point. 
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WESTERN CANADA CO. 


Annual Statement Shows Reduction in Profits 
for Year Ending Aug. 31—Directors 
and Officers Re-elected 


Toronto, Onr., Nov. 1—The annual 
meeting of shareholders of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held 
at the head office of the company, To- 
ronto, on Wednesday, Oct. 22. Andrew 
Kelly, president, ‘occupied the chair. 

The following balance sheet and profit 
and loss account were presented: 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
Profit and loss account carried 


forward from last year........ $858,484.39 

Victory bond dividend, Oct. 28, 
1918 ccccvccsocvesccscvvceseses 250,000.00 
$608,434.39 


Net profit for year, after making 
provision for depreciation, for 
bad and doubtful debts and 
for tA deduces iséedesecccesas $437,986.57 


Flour-milling profit ......-+++++ 229,355.62 
Profit from other sources and in- 
vestment income .....-++see0s 


208,630.95 
Making a total at credit of 
profit and loss of ..........- $1,046,420.96 
This amount has been applied as fol- 
lows: 


Bond interest for the year...... $83,555.21 
Dividends at the rate of 8 per 

cent per annum and 2 per cent 

DOMUM:. sc uenecswesWevowsvegess 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward ......- 712,866.75 


$1,046, 420.96 
Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 


Capital assets— 
Real estate, buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment ........+--+ $2,621,201.48 


Share and other investments.... 1,004,259.10 
Patents, trade-marks and good- 
WIL ccccvcccoscccccscescseese 1.00 


$3,525, 461.58 
Current assets— 


Accounts and bills receivable.... $598,326.89 
Inventory of stock in trade, : 
bags, barrels and supplies..... 935,779.44 
Victory Loan bonds .......+.++- 250,000.00 
Cash on hand and in bank...... 261,651.48 
Deferred charges ......seeee0e08 74,414.18 


$2,110,171.99 


Total assetS .......eeeceeveee $5,635,633.57 


LIABILITIES 
Capital— 
Authorized shares ......-esse6+ $5,000,000.00 
Issued Shares .....scesesseceves 2,500,000.00 
Less due by employees ........- 60,411.84 


$2,449,688.16 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
due March 1, 1928: £225,000 at 
S4.BO Doc cccccceuveticotenice $1,095,000.00 
Less sinking fund .......+++ee+> 317,658.12 


$777,341.88 


First and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds, due Sept. 1, 1931....... $776,000.00 
Less sinking fund .......ee-e++% 181,788.96 
$594,211.04 


$1,371,552.92 
Current lNabilities— 


Bond interest .......seeeeeeense $41,174.81 
Dividend declared, payable Sept. 

16,. 29RD cadeves cee diducc tees 100,000.00 
Accounts and bills payable, in- 

cluding estimated amount for 

WEP. TBE ss cecscddoccerecceseve 960,451.93 


$1,101,626.74 
Profit and loss account— 
Balance Sept. 1, 1918..........+>+ $858,434.39 
Victory bond dividend, Oct. 28, 


o cbc ce dbesdabsnuspes deeds 250,000.00 
$608,434.39 
Profit for fiscal year ending Aug. 
30, 1919, after making provi- 
sion for reserves ......-+see05 $437,986.57 


$1,046,420.96 


Bond interest to Aug. 30, 1919. $83,555.21 
Dividends to Aug. 30, 1919..... 250,000.00 

$333,555.21 
Balance Aug. 30, 1919......... $712,865.75 


Indirect liabilities— 
Customers’ paper under discount.$1,321,228.47 


Total Mabilities ........5.506+ $5,635,633.57 
PREVIOUS REPORTS 


The profits of this company for previ- 
ous three years were as follows: 


BOLE cvdvcccccvccecessecsestheeeior $376,260 
RONT swe dcSews ine cenecte whe bbe eee 418,023 
WBS cesce sb ent cd0 oShes WN tases uses 543,844 


In presenting the figures Mr. Kelly 
took occasion to remark that “no exten- 
sions were made in the company’s plants 
during the fiscal year. All properties, 
machinery and equipment, however, have 
been well maintained and are in a high 
state of efficiency. 

“The decrease in profits as compared 
with the previous year is largely due to 
strikes and labor troubles Rend the 


company’s control, which necessitated the 
shutting down of some of the mills for a 
considerable period and resulted in loss 





A Girl in Italian Costume Served Macaroni Made in California From Minneapolis Durum Wheat Flour at the Recent California 
Industries and Land Show 


of business. Apart from this feature, 
the results are satisfactory. 

“The quality of this year’s crop is not 
as profitable for milling purposes as last 
year. Provided sales can be made and 
production kept up, the company should 
be able to operate with favorable results 
to the shareholders. 

“The directors have much pleasure in 
testifying to the faithfulness and efficiency 
of the officers and employees. All mem- 
bers of the staff who have returned from 
serving the empire overseas have been re- 


instated in their old positions or offered 
other positions with the company.” 

A comparison of these figures with 
those of other big Canadian companies, 
previously published, indicates a very 
close parallel in the matter of earnings 
and general conditions. The good profits 
shown are a result of the volume of turn- 
over, and not of excessive earnings per 
barrel of production. 

The former directors and officers were 
re-elected. 

A. H. Bamey. 








A MESSENGER GIRL AND FEDERAL 
GRAIN GRADES 








There are people who have said that 
the federal grain grades are complicated 
and difficult to master, but Ruby Peter- 
son, war emergency messenger girl in a 
flouring mill in Seattle, did not find them 
so, particularly. Six months after she 
took the job of carrying samples back 
and forth between the laboratory and the 
office she was a person of importance in 
the establishment, and was making all the 
tests and analyses on grain samples to 
check the licensed inspectors’ grades. 
Long before that she was making separa- 
tions on samples of mixed wheat to 
study, under the tutelage of the mill- 
manager, the. identification. of classes of 
wheat. Later she likewise made separa- 
tions on damaged wheat, to study the 
grading factors of the standards. Then 
she began making all the mechanical de- 
terminations for the manager, such as 
weight per bushel and moisture test. 
Finally she was graduated to the big job 
of checking, under the supervision of the 
manager, the inspectors’ grades on all 
wheat received at the mill. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture calls attention to this case, not 





particularly by way of throwing bouquets 
at the girl, but by way of illustrating 
what the department has always contend- 
ed, that the principles of the federal 
standards and the essential features of 
inspection procedure under them are sim- 
ple enough, especially on country-run 
grain, for any farmer or country grain 
buyer to understand and apply. 

The mill-manager checks the inspectors’ 
grades on the wheat received at the mill, 
and appeals to the federal grain super- 
visor on all misgraded cars. 

“What impresses us most,” says the 
manager, “is that it is possible now to get 
the true grade on a car of grain. Under 
old conditions we used to look at a sam- 
ple and guess at the grade. and, while we 
were more or less proficient at guessing, 
yet we find by analyzing, as we do now, 
that a great majority of our guesses 
were out of line. We find, too, that it is 
very easy to apply the federal standards. 
The young woman who assists with this 
work had never seen any grain before 
she took up the work, and we soon found 
she was able to analyze the samples in a 
comparatively short time.” 


CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 


Domini Gover t’s Figures Now Place 
Total Yield at 193,000,000 Bus— 
Above That of 1918 





The Dominion bureau of statistics now 
places the total yield of wheat in Canada 
at 193,688,800 bus, including 174,687,000 
of spring wheat and 19,001,800 of fall 
wheat. Upon the acreage sown the av- 
erage yield per acre is 10% bus for 
spring wheat, 23%, for fall wheat, and 
114% for all wheat. In 1918 the total 
yield of wheat was 189,075,350 bus, or 11 
bus per acre. 

For oats the average yield per acre for 
Canada is 27 bus, representing a total of 
399,368,000, compared with last year’s 
average of 28%, bus and total of 426,- 
312,500. Barley, with an average of 22 
bus, yields 66,448,500 bus, against last 
year’s average of 241% bus and total of 
77,287,240, 

Rye, with an average yield per acre of 
144%, bus, yields the total of 8,234,100 bus, 
against 15% and 8,504,400 in 1918. The 
yields in 1919 for three prairie provinces 
are estimated at 162,419,000 bus wheat, 
246,856,000 bus oats, 46,412,000 bus bar- 
ley and 5,954,000 bus rye. 

The quality at harvest time of the prin- 
cipal grain crops for Canada, expressed 
in percentages of the previous 10 years, 
is as follows: fall wheat, 96 (89); spring 
wheat, 91 (99); all wheat, 92 (98); oats, 
90 (94); barley, 89 (97); mixed grains, 
94 (98); flax, 93 (92), and corn for 
husking, 94 (89). The figures within 
a represent the quality of crops 

1918. 





Plan Tenant Farmers’ Protection 

The British premier has announced 
that the government proposes to provide 
security for tenant farmers against in- 
creases in their rent, and against the sale 
of the farms upon which they are work- 


ing. # 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 





Matters Affecting the Milling Industry Lately Ruled on by Various Courts 
By A. L. H. Street | 


Rules of a business exchange, or cus- 
toms among its members in dealing with 
each other, are not binding upon a non- 
member who has not had frequent deal- 
ings with a member asserting such rule 
or custom, holds the Nebraska supreme 
court in the recent case of Vincent Grain 
Co. vs. English. 

Plaintiff, in suing to recover damages 
for failure on defendant’s part to deliv- 
er a quantity of wheat, relied on the right 
to extend time for delivery under rules of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, of which 
plaintiff is a member. But, although the 
supreme court recognizes defendant’s lia- 
bility for damages based on market value 

f the wheat at the time delivery was due 
under the contract, it refused to assess 
damages on the basis of higher market 
values prevailing when plaintiff later 
bought wheat elsewhere, under its claim 
of right to extend the time for delivery. 
Speaking of the exchange rules, the court 
said: 

“The evidence fails to support the con- 
tention of plaintiff that such a custom 
was known to the defendant. There was 
no proof that he had ever dealt with the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, or was familiar 
with its rules, or had ever had more. than 
one or two isolated transactions of this 
nature. Apparently he was dealing with 
plaintiff without reference to the opera- 
tion of the grain exchange. He could not 
therefore be bound by its rules, or bya 
custom among grain brokers not known 
to him or brought to his attention.” 


FORGED BILIS OF LADING 


The right of the victim of forged bills 
of lading purporting to cover shipments 
of wheat to recover against a bank which 
bought the documents from the forger 
and sold them to plaintiff was the issue 
involved in the case of Howe Grain & 
Mercantile Co. vs. A. B. Crouch Grain 
Co., et al. : 

To assist the defendant grain company 
in securing a temporary loan to meet 
pressing demands, the — agreed 
that defendant might draw against it 
with bills of lading attached covering 
wheat, it being understood that plaintiff 
would draw back on defendant. The de- 
fendant grain company deposited three 
forged bills of lading in a bank at Tem- 
ple, Texas, and received unconditional 
credit for the amount called for by the 
accompanying drafts, less discounts. The 

laintiff, being equally innocent with the 

ank of knowledge of the forgery, paid 

the drafts, but when it later drew back 
on the defendant grain company for the 
amount involved, the draft was dishon- 
ored and that company’s insolvency dis- 
closed. 

In suing the bank, the plaintiff took 
the position that the bank was merely a 
collecting agent for the defendant grain 
company, and that plaintiff was there- 
fore entitled to reach the proceeds of the 
forged bills of lading still in the bank’s 
hands; but that, if the bank be regarded 
as purchaser of the documents, still plain- 
tit was entitled to recover on a theory 
that the bank was not a purchaser in 
good faith. This contention was ruled 
against plaintiff, it being decided that 
the evidence disclosed an outright sale of 
the drafts to the bank, and that the pur- 
chase was made in good faith. 

The opinion of the Texas court of civil 
appeals further holds that the bank was 
in no way negligent in failing to discover 
that the bills of lading were forgeries, 
they being apparently genuine upon the 
face, and the defendant grain company 
having previously possessed such reputa- 
tion for honest dealing as created no 

und for suspicion. 

It is distinctly decided by the court 
that an intermediate transferrer of a bill 
of lading does not impliedly guarantee 
the genuineness of the railway company’s 
agent’s purported signature. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed a judgment of the district court 
at Thief River Falls denying liability 
against the Hanson-Barzen ing Co. 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
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The deceased mainte widow sought an 
award under the compensation act on the 
theory that the death resulted from acci- 
dental injury sustained by her husband 
in the course of his employment. He 
died of acute dilation of the heart a few 
days after he had been engaged in re- 
placing windows on the mill Suilding and 
in trucking some machinery, but the 
court finds that the evidence was insuf- 
ficient to show causal connection between 
this work and his death. 


DELIVERING GRAIN 


Some time ago the Washington supreme 
court decided that plaintiff in the suit 
of Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co. vs. Lem- 
ley was entitled to recover damages for 
breach of a contract for a sale of wheat 
to it. But this decision has been re- 
versed on a rehearing of the case, the 
court laying down these propositions of 
law fitting the case: 

Under a contract for delivery of bulk 
grain the seller cannot require the buyer 
to deliver in sacks because of lack of 
room in the elevator at which delivery 
was to have been made. And the fact 
that the buyer offers to receive delivery 
in sacks does not put the seller in de- 
fault on failing to so deliver, where the 
seller does not offer to furnish the sacks 
and labor required to sack the grain, and 
refuses to permit immediate grading. 

Where a contract for a sale of wheat 
ee for delivery at an elevator be- 
onging to a third person, the owner of 
the elevator becomes the buyer’s agent 
for safekeeping of the grain, and not the 
seller’s. 

TEXAS FREIGHT LAW 

In the case of Kemp vs. Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway Co. and receivers 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., the 
Texas court of civil appeals at Amarillo 
has affirmed judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff for wheat lost from a car in transit 
over the lines of the two railroads. 

Plaintiff succeeded in establishing that 
the order bill of lading under which the 
wheat was consigned from a point on the 
Denver road to a destination on the Tex- 
as & Pacific constituted a “through bill 
of lading,” within the meaning of a Texas 
statute which makes connecting carriers 
of a through intrastate shipment jointly 
liable for losses in transit, despite stipu- 
lations in the contract to the contrary. 

The bill of lading issued by the initial 
carrier showed on its face that it was in- 
tended to serve as the only contract to 
be meade for transporting the shipment 
over the two lines. Therefore, the court 
holds that the statute applied, although 
there was a clause in the bill of lading to 
the effect that the initial carrier’s liability 
should terminate on delivery to the con- 
necting carrier. 

Defendants also unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to invoke on appeal another 
Texas statute, which provides for an ap- 
portionment of damage between two or 
more carriers of an intrastate shipment 
when loss occurs in transit. This point 
was ruled against them, because they had 
filed no pleading in the suit asking for 
such apportionment. 


FAITHIESS SALESMEN 


When a salesman is employed exclu- 
sively in effecting sales for a manufac- 
turer, any act tending to divert custom- 
ers to his employer’s competitor is such 
gross breach of duty as forfeits right to 
compensation for services rendered, if 
the salesman acts willfully and to his 
own advantage. It was so held by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in a late case. 

In this case plaintiff, defendant’s for- 
mer salesman, sued far commicsions 
earned, and the defendant resisted liabil- 
ity on the ground that just before ter- 
minating his employment to enter the 
service of a competitor, plaintiff divert- 
ed one of defendant’s valuable customers 
to a competing manufacturer, into whose 
service the salesman then stepped. Plain- 
tiff sought to excuse himself on the 
ground, among others, that the customer 
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But the court says on this point: 
“As ‘an agent in the employ of de- 
fendant, plaintiff owed the utmost 
of good faith to his employer. If he 
learned of the dissatisfaction of the cus- 
tomer, it was his duty to report to his 
employer and attempt to remove the 
cause of dissatisfaction, and by eve 
means in his power try to hold the trade.” 


GRAIN DEPOSITS’ STATUS 


There is a sale of grain, and not a 
mere warehousing of it for the benefit of 
the depositor, where it is deposited on a 
mutual understanding that it will be in- 
termingled with other wheat in the ware- 
house, and that the depositor shall be 
merely entitled to payment of the pre- 
vailing market price, or to delivery of an 
equal quantity of the same kind of grain, 
on demand. This well-settled rule of law 
has been reaffirmed by the Kansas su- 

reme court in the case of Bonnett vs. 
armers’ & Growers’ Shipping Associa- 
tion and certain of its stockholders and 
Officers. 

Plaintiff sued to hold the defendants 
jointly liable for the value of wheat 
stored with the association. The first 
branch of the suit proceeded upon a the- 
ory that the wheat deposit amounted to 
a mere delivery for the purpose of safe- 
keeping, and that, therefore, when de- 
fendants disposed of the grain and the 
association becarne insolvent, defendants 
were liable as for misappropriating the 
wheat. 

Holding the association liable for the 
value of the grain, but exonerating the 
other defendants from liability, the su- 
preme court decides that there was a sale 
within the rule above stated—that the as- 
sociation was at liberty to sell the wheat, 
plaintiff being merely entitled to be paid 
for it according to market prices. As 
there was no unlawful disposal of the 
grain, the stockholders and officers could 
not be liable personally. 

The second branch of the case involved 
a claim that the officers and stockholders 
had involved the association in unlawful 
grain speculations, of which plaintiff was 
unaware when he deposited his wheat 
with the association. But the court holds 
that this claim is so far inconsistent with 
the first that plaintiff, failing to estab- 
lish his claim of reservation of title to 
the wheat, could not fall back on the 
stockholders and officers in the same suit 
on a theory that he was prevented from 
collecting what the association owed as 
the price of the wheat by any unlawful 
practices in which the stockholders and 
officers may have involved the associa- 
tion. 


FIXING CONTRACT BREACH 


The courts all agree that ordinarily the 
proper measure of damages for breach 
of a contract for the purchase of grain is 
the difference between the price agreed 
to be paid and any lower market value of 
the grain at the contract time and place 
for delivery. But, as shown in recent 
litigation between the Updike Elevator 
Co. and John T. Fahey and others, be- 
fore the Nebraska supreme court, it often 
becomes a material and stoutly contested 
point as to just when a contract is to be 
deemed to have been definitely broken, 
especially when there have been wide 
fluctuations in market values. 

The supreme court has denied the ele- 
vator company’s right to damages for 
the other parties’ default under grain 
purchase contracts, because it was shown 
that the default did not occur until a 
time when market values had recovered 
from a slump and risen above the con- 
tract price. 

The contracts called for shipments of 
wheat and corn from Omaha to Balti- 
more, “shipment Jan. Feb. open port or 
permit by Feb. Ist.” It was explained 
at the trial that this provision meant that 
shipment could be made by the seller any 
time during January or Pebeuaty, 1917, 
and contemplated the obtaining of spe- 
cial permits for transportation should the 
port of Baltimore be closed by the gov- 
ernment when it should be desired to 
make shipment. But it was disputed 
whether the burden of obtaining the per- 
mits rested on the buyer or the seller. 

The Nebraska supreme court finds it 
unnecessary to determine this point, how- 
ever, because of a conclusion reached 
that the seller waived any delay on the 
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buyers’ part in failing to secure the per- 
recognized the contract as re- 
in force up to March 2, when 
er declared a cancellation on the 
ground of expiration of the contract’s 
time limit. Only then could the buyers 
be held to have definitely broken the con- 
tract, and at that time the seller was 
protected against loss by a marked ad- 
vance in market values. 


mainin 


SALESMEN’S AUTHORITY 


Limitation upon the power of a solicit- 
ing salesman to bind his principal by 
agreements made with customers is indi- 
cated in the decision of the South Dakota 
supreme court in the late case of Stevens 
vs. Whole Wheat Milling Co. 

The defendant company gave a note to 
cover payment to become due to an ad- 
vertising concern on an advertising con- 
tract. This contract contained a clause 
reciting that the agent was merely a so- 
liciting salesman, that all orders were 
taken subject to approval, and that the 
purchaser must see that all arrange- 
ments pertaining to the order were evi- 
denced in writing or printing on the con- 
tract, etc. 

Resisting liability on the note, defend- 
ant claimed that there had been a breach 
of a written agreement entered into be- 
tween the mill and the agent at the same 
time that the note and other contract was 
executed, and as part of the same trans- 
action, but the supreme court has affirmed 
a decision entitling plaintiff to recover on 
the note, notwithstanding any breach of 
the agreement relied upon by the mill; it 
appearing that no knowledge concerning 
that agreement ever came to the atten- 
tion of the advertising concern. The 
court holds that the case is governed by 
the following stated rule of law: 

“Instructions modifying or limiting the 
authority of the agent, which are known 
to a person dealing with him, are as bind- 
ing upon such person as they are upon 
the agent, and he can acquire no rights 
against the principal by dealing with the 
agent contrary thereto.” 2 Corpus Juris, 
569. 

RAILROAD CONTROL 


So long as the federal government re- 
tains control over the railroads under the 
existing war emergency measures, state 
railroad commissions and state courts are 
powerless to require railway lines to ex- 
tend their facilities, as by making physi- 
cal connection at a given point. 

Recognizing this principle in the recent 
case of the Commercial Club of Mitchell 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Omaha railroads, the South Da- 
kota supreme court orders that the rail- 
road commission of that state suspend 
proceedings toward compelling the named 
railway companies to construct and main- 
tain a track at Mitchell to connect their 
lines. 

It is shown in the case that freight 
can be transported from a point on one 
line to a point on the other through 
Mitchell only by unloading, carting across 
the town about one mile, and seibadine, 
and the decision makes it clear that, ex- 
cept as so restrained by the federal gov- 
ernment’s control of railroads at this 
time, the commission’s order for the con- 
nection would have been warranted; it 
appearing that there is a continuing de- 
mand for the joint track. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


The Elizabeth City (N. C.) Milling Co, 
has lost a suit before the North Carolina 
supreme court on a point concerning the 
validity of a chattel mortgage on grow- 
ing crops. 

A farmer named Cherry gave a chat- 
tel mortgage to plaintiff, one Gallop, cov- 
ering “my entire crop of Irish and sweet 
potatoes, corn, etc., grown in the year 
1916 on the lands of Thomas Harris.” 
The mortgagor sold and delivered a 
quantity of cotton to the mill, and the 
mortgagee sued the mill to recover its 
value. 

The mill denied that the cotton was 
subject to the mortgage. But the court 
holds that the phrase, “Irish and sweet 
potatoes, corn, etc.,” was sufficient to 
embrace all crops of whatsoever nature 
grown by the mortgagor on the land in 
question, 

It is also decided that the phrase, 
“lands of Thomas Harris,” sufficiently 
identified the land, a legal description 
being unnecessary. 
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AN UNSATISFACTORY SITUATION 


While a few millers of the central 
states report business as fair, the position 
in which the majority of the soft wheat 
millers find themselves today is far from 
satisfactory. This condition is reflected 
in the oft-repeated inquiry as to when the 
Grain Corporation will resume buying, 
which nobody seems able to answer. It 
is likely to find further expression in ma- 
terially reduced output, when present 
bookings are ground out, unless there is 
a change for the better very soon. 

While some sales are being made in 
eastern and southern markets, soft wheat 
flour cannot be characterized as other 
than a rather slow sale at the present 
time. The situation is one working to the 
advantage of the large biscuit manufac- 
turers, and they seem fully aware of it 
and disposed to profit accordingly. A 
few millers are finding some relief in 
such sales but, of course, they are not 


indicative of the general condition in do-~ 


mestic markets. 

Millers are now working on far too 
close a margin for comfort. Occasional- 
ly there may be a mill with enough flour 
booked to run through November or into 
December, but they are the exceptions. 
Many mills can see only a comparatively 
short distance ahead, and the need of 
further sales is strongly in evidence. 
Cutting of prices hardly serves any pur- 
pose, although it is resorted to. 

Embargoes against shipments to the 
Grain Corporation have impeded opera- 
tion somewhat. At the end of the week 
these embargoes were raised, and it is 
now hoped that this flour may go for- 
ward and help keep the mills in opera- 
tion. One mill had ten cars loaded and 
ready to ship, and had to hold them on 
track on account of receiving an embargo 
against shipment. 

In instances a good local business is 
helping out the situation with some mills. 
In other cases, diversified milling is prov- 
ing no small help. There are many mills 
today in a much stronger position than 
formerly, owing to the fact that they 
make both soft and hard wheat flours. 
The amount of hard wheat flour made is 
steadily on the increase, and affords a 
measure of considerable relief in times 
like the present. 

Owing to the relatively low price of 
soft wheat flours, as compared with both 
spring and winter on this crop, and the 
unusually glutinous character of these 
flours this year, there has grown up a 
market for them with the bakers for 
mixing. Many bakers are using as much 
as twenty-five per cent soft winter in 
their bread mixture. With a difference 
in price ranging from one to two dollars 
per barrel, the advantage of such mix- 
ing is clearly apparent. 

The demand for feed is just fair, and 
about sufficient to take care of the out- 
put. Cold weather is now overdue, and 
its coming should have some effect on the 
feed situation. 


FLOUR PRICES AND QUALITY 


The range in hard wheat flour prices, 
both spring and Kansas, is very wide. 
Some spring wheat mills are selling flour 
at prices which it is difficult to under- 
stand, considering the prices paid for 
wheat in the Northwest, unless their 
flour is made almost entirely from Kan- 
sas wheat. Such prices subject the flour 
to suspicion. The quality of the new 


spring wheat flour is said to be excellent, 
quite glutinous, although a little off in 


color sometimes. Some bakers say they 
improve the color by mixing soft wheat 
flour with it. 

According to reports, the quality of 
Kansas flour is running better and more 
even and uniform than early in the cro) 
year, when some complaint was heard. 
It is believed that southwestern millers 
quite generally have now gotten onto their 
jobs, and know how to use their wheats 
to obtain the best results. Some of the 
smaller interior Kansas mills are said to 
be selling their flour at lower prices than 
necessary to get business and that their 
competition has worked more than any 
other one factor against satisfactory 
milling profits in the Southwest. 

Kansas standard or 95 per cent pat- 
ents are selling here all the way from $11 
to $11.75, jute basis, with high patents 50 
@60c more. Spring wheat flour of simi- 
lar grade is offered at $11.25@12.50, and 
higher, the lower price being named pre- 
sumably to meet southwestern competi- 
tion. A common price for spring wheat 
flour is around $12 for standard patent 
and $12.50 for short patent. At the same 
time, soft winter wheat standard patents 
can be had in most any quantity at $10.25, 
basis 98's. ‘ 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 30,700 64 
Last week --+» 35,200 73 
Year ago +. 40,900 85 
Two years ABO ........006% 45,800 95 
Three years ago ........4--. 34,700 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at To- 
ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 

sponding weeks of 1918 and 1917: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 
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BORE 6 ck ches 11 77,760 0,130 64 
LEAST Wie veoe 10 74,760 58,702 78 
oer 12 100,560 77,701 77 
ps) errr 14 99,960 83,524 84 

*Week ended Nov. 1. tWeek ended 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The wheat movement is light. One 
thing which it is difficult to understand 
is why some millers and markets, Cin- 
cinnati for example, are bidding such high 
prices for wheat, in view of the milling 
situation. Some millers say if they did 
not have large stocks of wheat on hand 
and were forced to bid to get it they 
would be obliged to bid higher prices than 
they are bidding to bring it out. A num- 
ber of mills report their sections as being 
pretty well cleaned up on wheat, and not 
much back in farmers’ hands, 


NOTES 


George H. Baldwin, of G. H. Baldwin 
& Son, millers, Paris, Ohio, died Oct. 23, 
aged 78. 

The Williams Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened an uptown office in the 
Columbia Building, 16514 North High 
Street. 

C. O. Gamble, Mishawaka, Ind., will 
hereafter represent the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. in the state of 
Michigan. 

The headquarters for the fall meeting 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
Nov. 18-19, will be _at the Chittenden 
Hotel, Columbus. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales-manager, and W. S. 
McClintic, district sales-manager, Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., called at 
this office Nov. 1. 

Roland M. Richards, representing the 
Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., in Michigan and Indiana, and Hugh 
D. Smith; representing the Sheffield 
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King Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
called at this office this week. i 

H. B. McLaughlin, for a number of 
years with the Wistlurn-Cresby Co. in 
Ohio territory, is now representing the 
Krumm Milling Coy Columbus, in central 
and northwestern Ohio. 

James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
‘Liverpool and London, was in Toledo 
calling on his connections this week, and 
was a visitor at this office. 

Bemmels-Owens Co. is the name of a 
new firm of flour brokers at 353 The Ar- 
eade, Cleveland, Ohio. R. E. Bemmels, 
interested in the Bemmels Milling Co., 
Lisbon, N. D., and Harvey Owens, for- 
merly assistant sales-manager Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. Kansas City, are the 
principals. 


GEORGE L. BRAND 


George L. Brand entered the flour busi- 
ness with his father, in a mill at Dan- 
ville, Ill., where he learned the manufac- 
turing end of the business. In 1902 he 
became connected with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., having charge of its sales 
for the state of Illinois, and was with it 


‘ 





seven and a half years. His next connec- 
tion was with John B. A. Kern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, with whom he continued for 
18 years, representing them in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. He is now acting as a 
broker pe 7 cage the Barber Milling 
Co. and other mills in Michigan, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids. 





INDIANA 


InprAnapous, Inp., Nov. 1—Trade in 
soft winter wheat flour was reported dull 
this week by millers and jobbers in In- 
diana, and sales of hard winters and hard 
springs are rated as fair in volume. Pro- 
ducers of corn products say that business 
is holding up well. 

The demand for bakery products con- 
tinues good. Sweet goods are in increas- 
ing favor with the public. A shortage 
of sugar continues, but most bakers are 
getting sufficient for their needs, al- 
though very few have a surplus. Bread 
sales are far ahead of this time last year. 

Quotations on soft winter wheat pat- 
ent flour are unchanged, they being of- 
fered at $10.15@10.70 bbl in car lots, 98- 
Ib cotton basis. Hard winter patents are 
20c higher, being quoted at $10.35@11.60. 
Hard spring patents have advanced 30c, 
the prevailing price being $12.20@12.55. 


THE SELLING OF FLOUR 


Some jobbers report that flour recently 
has been somewhat harder to sell than it 
was two months ago. No particular rea- 
son has been advanced for this, outside 
of a timidity attributed to conditions re- 
sulting from the numerous strikes. The 
general impression seems to be that sales 
will soon increase in volume again, espe- 
cially in view of the demand prevailing 
for flour products. 

In the corn-milling industry, several 
firms wet that corn is hard to get, 
there ng comparatively little of the 
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old oy ne for the market and 
most of new crop not yet being ready. 
Much difficulty is lenig: ‘had in ge 
immediate shipments. Prices on prod- 
ucts for immediate shipment continue 
steady, with only minor changes. Grits 
are quoted at $3.60 per 100 lbs, meal at 
$3.55, corn flour at $3.48, hominy at $3.65, 
and hominy flakes at $4.15. 

Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and inspections 
of grain and stocks in store, in bushels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbls 





MOUs. 2s BURR. Vel Siebawsccaaeess - 9,809 
SOR. Sp BRO ig KEV eens ch wnieoes 14,232 
OV, B,. BORG. ecb cee Hi vesiveves «+e 7,218 
BUOYV, O BOBE cob mares’: €a0be4ssesdanck 9,276 
Nov. 1, 1919, stock on hand......... 14,861 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WeMORS, DID os siscaed acces 79,000 21,000 
Cates WU ei ee pee 275,000 38,000 
Gate, VOS. eirisvcisvdisne 223,000 74,000 
Pe A ee Pe eee oe 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Nov. 1, 
Nov. 2, 1918.. 
Nov. 3, 1917.. 


1919.. 582,530 156,930 275,080 59,160 
219,130 440,950 192,200 31,900 
250,400 20,770 670,370 21,600 


MILLFEED 


Sales of millfeed are reported slack. 
Prices generally on wheat feeds are $2 
less than last week. Mixed feed is quot- 
ed at $47@49 ton. Bran is offered at 
$39@41, and middlings at $56@58. Hom- 
iny feed has advanced $1 ton, being quot- 
ed at $54.90 bulk, and $58.90 sacked. 


DEMAND FOR WHEAT 

Prices for wheat in this city recently 
have been attractive, and brought out 
more shipments. The demand now, how- 
ever, is not as urgent as a few days ago, 
but some good prices for extra high- 
class grain were obtained as Inte as Fri- 
day. 

Local mills seem to have ample supplies 
to take care of their immediate wants, 
especially in view of the recent decrease 
in flour output as compared with their 
capacity. Hence they have not been pay- 
ing any premiums, but various outside 
mills have. 


NOTES 


Lee Hammersly, Washington, has let 
a contract for the construction of a mod- 
ern bakery building in that city. 

The West Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has been incorporated for $100,000, its 
business being general baking. The di- 
rectors are Harold B. West, Clinton H. 
Givan and Albert Stump. 


The Talma (Ind.) Threshing Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to carry on a general grain-thresh- 
ing business. The directors are Charles 
T. Jones, Lloyd Kessler and William 
Fore. 


The Federal Baking Powder Corpora- 
tion, Gary, has been incorporated, with 
$30,000 stock, its purpose being the man- 
ufacture of baking powder. The direc- 
tors are Albert Langenbach, Louis E. 
Oster, Michael H. Joyce, Homer E. 
Sackett and John J. Farrell. 

The Quality Bakery Co., Evansville, 
with $75,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated. Benjamin Bosse, mayor. of 
Evansville, Lowry Bertelson, a _ retail 
grocer, and John J. Weiss, a bakery pro- 
prietor, are the directors. The plan is to 
sell stock to retail grocers, and make the 
bakery an exclusively wholesale plant. 
New machinery is being obtained. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





National Foreign Trade Convention 

One of the important features of the 
seventh national foreign trade conven- 
tion, to be held at San Francisco, Cal., 
May 15-20, 1920, will be the world con- 
ference of American foreign traders, ac- 
cording to preliminary announcements 
just mailed to American firms represent- 
ed at previous conventions, who are re- 
quested to have their representatives, 
living or travelling abroad, time their 
visits to this country so as to take ad- 
vantage of the valuable opportunities af- 
forded by this convention. 

Three special steamers, chartered for 
the accommodation of delegates from 
abroad, will be provided for the ports on 
the Pacific Ocean. Another steamer, 
starting from New York, will go by way 
of the Panama Canal. 
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Save for some rather radical advances 
in prices on the part of some mills both 
in the Northwest and the Southwest, the 
flour market situation remains un- 
changed. These advances placed the pos- 
sibility of poy business further away, 
because buyers have not at any time dur- 
ing the past month indicated any willing- 
ness to follow the market, because of the 
excess of opportunities to pick up spot 
stuff at prices substantially below mill 
limits. s margin, which has been as 
wide as 60@70c bbl, was greatly in- 
creased by the recent advances, so that 
now there is in many cases as much as 
$1 difference between mill and spot 
prices. 

The harbor strike is undoubtedly par- 
tially responsible for this phase of the 
present situation because, with inability 
‘to move stuff, the tendency has been to 
sell it rather than have it go in storage, 
and this aecounts in a great measure for 
the sacrifices shown by the low prices on 
spot stuff. 

There seems to be some uneasiness on 
the part of those who have flour sold to 
somé of the East Side bakers. These 
bakers claim that, owing to high prices 
for flour and labor, they are unable to 
make money, and in some cases they have 
difficulty in taking care of their obliga- 
tions. This is an important part of the 
New York flour trade, because the bak- 
ers in that section of the city supply a 
large portion of the city’s population 
with bread, and also are heavy consum- 
ers of this food staple. 

The one question asked on all sides, 
and which is not only vital to the local 
trade but to the entire milling trade, is 
when the Grain Corporation will again 
come into the market. While the officials 
of this organization are about as com- 
municative as the sphinx, it may be an- 
swered in an indirect manner by pointing 
to the enormous amount of flour owned 
by this organization which is now held 
at various Atlantic ports. The total can 
only be ssed at, but a conservative 
estimate puts it at 2,500,000 bbls, and 
those closely connected with the Grain 
Corporation have not disputed these fig- 
ures. 

An interesting side light on this situa- 
tion occurred recently, when a cargo of 
70,000 sacks of Pacific Coast flour, sup- 

ly destined for abroad, was unload- 
ed at Philadelphia. This might point to 
any one of several conditions, but it cer- 
tainly indicates that, with this large 
amount of flour being unloaded, coupled 
with the already large supplies at sea- 
board, the Grain Corporation can hardly 
be expected to buy again until a good 
part- of this is on the way across the 
water. How long this will take no one 
can tell, but with the present congestion 
of New York harbor it will be some time, 
and some have hazarded the opinion that 
the first of the new year will be very 
close at hand before the Grain Corpora- 
tion buys. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $13.25 
@13.50; standard patent, $12@12.75; 
first clear, $9@10; soft winter straight, 
$10@10.40; hard winter straight, $11.25@ 
11.75; first clear, $9@10.25; rye, $7.25@ 
7.75,—all in jute. 


RAILROAD INVESTOR’S POSITION 


Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president of 
the National City Co., in discussing the 
position of the railroad investor before 
the Traffic Club last week, declared that 


the fixing of a 54, per cent return by the 
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government, and a consequent increase of 
at least 20 per cent in freight rates, were 
absolutely essential to the retention of 
the investor as a partner in the railroad 


business. He cited figures to show that 
whereas in 1907 of every dollar earned 
by the railroads 4lc went to labor and 
29c to capital, the proportion now was 
57c to labor and 13c to capital; and fur- 
ther, that the total increases in wages 
paid to labor during 1918 exceeded the 
standard return to capital paid by the 
government to the roads as rental. 


MILLING COMPANY ENTERTAINS 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 30, the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell: Milling Co. gave a 
dinner to its: entire:force, for the pri- 
mary purpose of welcoming home those 
men in its employ who had been in the 
country’s service—about 35 in ‘number. 

The affair was held at the plant, lo- 
cated at Corlears Hook and Water 
Street, a part of which is the model 
warehouse and office building, probably 
the most completely equipped of its kind 
in the country. ’ 

An excellent dinner was served from 
the concern’s own kitchen, and was fa- 
vorably comparable with any that might 
be obtained at New York’s best hotels. 

This dinner was unique in that there 
were practically no speeches, which 
seemed to be something which strongly 
appealed to those gathered together for 
a good time. J. A. Sim, manager of the 
company, at the close of the dinner sim- 
ply announced the purpose for which the 
dinner had been given, and closed by 
turning the party over to the guests and 
telling them to “have a good time,” which 
they immediately proceeded to do. 

“Congregational”. singing was of more 
noise than merit, but it created a lot of 
fun and general good feeling, and danc- 
ing was kept up till midnight. The affair 
was generally voted a great success. 


LE BOURVEAU WITH CUNARD LINE 


Frank Le Bourveau, who for many 
years prior to the war was with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, has taken an 
executive position of importance with the 
Cunard Steamship Line. 

Mr. Le Bourveau during the war was 
assistant to Sir Connop Guthrie in han- 
dling the immense shipments of the Brit- 
ish ministry of shipping, and takes to his 
new position a vast amount of valuable 
experience. 


NOTES 


W. C. Jourdan has secured the account 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, for New York City. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has placed its account for New 
York and vicinity with L. A. Viviano. 

Out-of-town flour men visiting New 
York last week included Lou Weitzman, 
president Weitzman Flour Co, and 
Charles B. Spaulding, secretary and man- 
ager New Century Co., Chicago. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has taken 
over certain steamships operating be- 
tween New York and Bermuda, and will 
run them under the Furness-Bermuda 
Line. Two are named Fort Hamilton 
and Fort Richmond. Sir Frederick W. 
Lewis, chairman of this concern, is now 
in New York, and with H. C. Blackiston 
and W. J. Love is soon to make a trip 
to Bermuda. 





There has been formed in Shanghai, 
China, a new chamber of commerce 
which, upon its organization, enrolled 
2,700 Chinese firms, and to this list it 
ex to add 10,000 more members. 

ile these organizations, which are com- 

of retail firms, give the im- 
pression of being unions of shopkeepers, 
rather than chambers of commerce in the 









western: sense, their influence on political 

and commercial life is, nevertheless, likely 

to be very great. « . : Feiaes 
BALTIMORE 

-Bartrmore, Mp., Nov. 1.—Flour was 
irregular and slow. Springs were held 
higher, but hard and soft winters were 
practically unchanged, with demand light 
throughout. The limited sales showed 
that buyers were ignoring springs and 
turning to hard winters at the ruling dif- 
ference of $1 or more in price. Some 
dealers said they would give the prefer- 
ence to the southwestern product at the 
same money on this crop. 

The buying of the smaller trade on the 
fear of shortage, while still on the in- 
crease and running principally to the 
advertised brands, has not as yet as- 
sumed sufficient proportions to cut much 
figure. 

Springs were higher and neglected, 
first patents closing nominally at $12.50 
@138; standard patents, $11.75@12.25; 
first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were up to $13.65 for fancy 
short patent, but the trade would not 
entertain anything at even $13, as far as 
could be learned. Clears were as plenti- 
ful, weak and unsalable as ever. 

Hard winters were irregular and 
salable, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.50@12; straights, $11@ 
11.50; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. An occasional mill was asking 
close to $13 for top patent, but offerings 
were plentiful at the range given and a 
fair business was done at that level. First 
clear was abundant and pressing at quo- 
tations, but buyers gave it a wide berth. 
Qualities selling best were those ranging 
between $11.40 and $11.90, cotton. 





Soft winters were steady and quiet, 
patents closing nominally at $10.25@ 
10.50; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75,—in 


98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Mills were less inclined to 
sell at these rates, yet the limited busi- 
ness of the week seems to have been 
done at prices within the above range. 
Near-by straight was wanted at $9.25, 
bulk, but buyers refused to pay more, 
and found it more difficult to procure 
than usual, though this may have been 
only a happening, with the government 
doing no buying. 

City mills. ran moderately, experienced 
a light domestic demand and made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 80,341 
bbls; destined for export, 49,961. 


NOTES 


No flour exports from here this week; 
grain exports, 60,000 bus wheat. 

Flour receipts here in October, 524,772 
bbls; exports, 18,533. Flour receipts here 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 3,570,929 bbls; 
exports, 2,201,794. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to Nov. 1, 1919, 607,191 bus; year 
ago, 522,509. Range of prices this week, 
$1.40@1.60; last year, $1.50@1.70. 

It is reliably stated that the Koester 
bakery, of this city, which went ahead 
with giant strides during the war period, 
is now baking 1,000 bbls flour a week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 1, 1,387,514 bus; same 
period last year, 1,147,487. Range of 
prices this week, $2.05@2.32¥,; last year, 
$2.05@2.391%. 

The new freighter Gosport, built by 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
for the Shipping Board, has been allo- 
cated to the Atlantic Transport Co., 
which will load her for Antwerp. 

It is announced that the States Marine 
Co., James Donald, of New York, presi- 
dent, will inaugurate a steamship service 
between Baltimore and Gothenburg and 
other Scandinavian ports at an early 
date. 

Daniel B, Brewster, manager Baugh & 
Sons Co., fertilizer, and George T. Sny- 
der, of the Rappahannock Exchange, 
grain and produce, have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Work on Wade A. Gardner’s convert- 
ed-church bakery, Madison Avenue and 
Preston Street, is progressing toward 
completion, the last . vestige the old 
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“grettion of © Brick tegen 


“The new steel steamer Hatchie arrived 
_here yesterday from the Pacific Coast 
with 83,800 bbls flour in 140-lb sacks, 
which will be stored in the Canton Ter- 
minal Warehouse subject to the order of 
the United States Food Administration. 

Visitors were James S, Craig, director 
R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., flour im- 

rters, Glasgow, Liverpool and London; 

. V. James, of- Arthur James & Co., 
flour and grain importers, Bristol, Eng- 
land; W. S. Weiss, ont La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn; S. Upshur, 
manager Chesapeake & Ohio Elevator 
Co., Newport News, Va; H. A. Kline, 
president Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy, Md. 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who is also treasurer of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the 
Patapsco Mills, is quoted thus in a local 
paper as to the prospects of a flour 
shortage: “In my opinion, there will be 
plenty of flour this winter to meet all 
reasonable demands. The present crop 
is sufficient to remove any fear of a 
shortage, and if people will stop talking 
about a shortage there will be enough 
flour for all.” 

The federal fair price commission for 
Maryland proposes to make war on those 
using dishonest weights and measures; in 
fact, it intends to proceed under the 
amended Lever act, which, it is said, pro- 
hibits unfair and discriminatory prac- 
tices, as well as hoarding and excessive 
prices. The penalty for violating the 
Lever act, it is stated, is a fine of not 
more than $5,000, imprisonment for not 
more than two years, or both. Offenders 
from now on are to be held strictly ac- 
countable. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 1.—The mills are 
doing very little in the way of new busi- 
ness, and this seems to be wanted al- 
most before it is bought, which leads to 
the belief that there are some buyers who 
are short of flour and that they will be 
in the market for more, as they are gen- 
erally what are classed as good custom- 
ers. The few sales were at the advanced 
prices made this week. A still further 
advance is likely, should wheat prices 
hold where they are today. Up to date, 
only 20c has been added, which is not 
enough, considering that no change in the 
price of flour has been made since the 
desirable grades of wheat started to 
climb. 

The mills here are shipping their out- 
put as fast as made and, while all are 
not sold ahead to the 60-day limit, the 
opinion prevails that there will be a 
good, steady trade during the rest of 
the year, and that buyers, as soon as 
they realize the seriousness of the wheat 
situation, will not object to paying high- 
er prices for flour. This many not come 
until next month but in the opinion of 
millers best posted it is certain to come 
before the close of the year. Accord- 
ing to returning wheat men, who have 
spent several weeks in the Northwest 
Pap over the situation, the quality of 
the wheat arriving is surprisingly poor, 
good grades being the exception and held 
at high figures. 

The local consumptive trade is slowly 
dropping off, being filled up for the 
time being, but as soon as snow begins 
.to fall the retailers believe it will be re- 
sumed. Price-cutting continues, whether 
by the grocer or the miller it is difficult 
to say. The fact remains that the con- 
sumer is getting some fine bargains. 

First clears are difficult to dispose of, 
most millers saying the trade is not 
worth mentioning, but are hopeful that 
something will turn up shortly to re- 
lieve the rather congested situation. It 
always does come, they say. A good ex- 
port demand would help out the do- 
mestic trade. 

Rye flour is neglected, and prices have 
declined 50c on pure white and 25c on 
straight. This reduction may have some 
effect in stimulating the dull trade in 
the cheapest breadstuff on the list. 

Kansas flour prices were advanced 20c 
early this week, and 20c additional to- 
day, making a stiff price to hand to 
customers. Just how it will work out, 
representatives here are unable to pre- 
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dict. The present price for short pat- 
ent is $12.60, and for standard $12.30, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat flour ts here 
are doing a fair amount of ess in 
mixed cars with feed, and prices are 10c 
higher on all except pastry flour. Short 

atent is quoted at $11.30, standard at 

10.90, and pastry at $10.20, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are generally stronger and 
the mills today are feeling the market 
on bran, with a view to advancing prices. 
They are all in a position to do this, hav- 
ing sage to offer for several weeks 
to come. .They are not inclined to sell 
feeds of any kind except in split cars, 
and then with as little feed as possible. 
The opinion is gaining ground that the 
resales have been eliminated for the 
present, as quite a liberal amount of 
that class of offerings was taken this 
week. Some of the mills report a bet- 
ter demand for middlings and are get- 
ting more than the present spread, which 
is $4. Flour middlings only steady, and 
red dog easier. 

In spite of the fact that there is too 
much grass and excellent fodder for the 
season of the year, feed dealers in this 
section of the state report a good de- 
mand for millfeeds from farmers, and 
say that stocks in feeders’ hands are 
very light. They have held off buying, 
owing to fine pasturage, and are expected 
to come in with a rush as soon as there 
is a touch of real winter weather. 

Canadian feeds are offered here at 
$42 for bran, $47 for middlings and $53 
for flour middlings, with quite a fair 
business. The offerings are limited at 
those prices, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger with 
the advance in the cereal, and will prob- 
ably go higher, as old corn is getting 
scarce. Hominy feed is higher and of- 
ferings extremely light, with a good de- 
mand, Gluten feed quiet, and not much 
offered. Cottonseed meal firm. Oil meal 
sold quite freely at $74.50 for November 
and $74 for December and January ship- 
ment, until today, when prices were ad- 
vanced $1 per ton and the feeling is de- 
cidedly strong. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and firm. 
Oat hulls in light supply and firmer, re- 
ground, sacked, being held at $26, track, 
Buffalo. Crushed oats are selling at 
$55 ton, sacked, Buffalo. 


Buckwheat flour easier, fancy being 
offered at $5.25 per 100 Ibs, delivered 
Buffalo. Demand only fair. Buck- 


wheat was offered at $2.75, track, Buf- 
falo, at one time this week, but sellers 
are now asking $3 per 100 Ibs, with $2.80 
bid, 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This WOOK Vicsiisiccsvcecur 155,956 94 
Last WOGK decceececctovss 152,115 91 
You? Mi a clcse acti iiepacvs 86,550 52 
Two years ago ..........+- 100,200 60 
Three years ago ......+.-. 130,200 78 


NOTES 

The potato harvest is almost done, 
three-fourths of the crop being stored, 
and as a rule quality is good. 

Delayed frost has allowed the corn 
in this state to mature, and there will 
be the best crop in many years. Silos 
are also filled. 

Stocks of wheat here are 15,700,000 bus, 
compared with 138,307,000 last year. The 
elevators are full, but it is expected that 
room will be made for about 1,500,000 
bus now on the way to this port. 

E. BANGAssER. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Noy. 1.—Local flour 
conditions are very unsatisfactory, so far 
as general business is concerned. The 
majority of the millers’ representatives 
report a slow demand from buyers, and 
while a few report having sold all the 
flour possible that their mills could han- 
dle, trade generally has been dull and 
draggy. 

There does not seem to be any interest 
shown by buyers in the future of the 
market. Usually at this season of the 


year most of the large buyers are cover- 
ing their needs well into the new year, 
but up to the present there has been very 
little inclination shown by the trade to 


purchase beyond 30 or possibly 60 days, 
which is the limit set by the Grain Cor- 
poration for delivery. 

Consumption of flour continues 
locally, and probably is not far from 
normal. Receipts from week to week are 
more than sufficient to meet requirements, 
and while there is no at increase in 
stocks, it is the general belief that the 
trade is well supplied. This is considered 
especially true of points outside Boston, 
and seems to be borne out by the slow 
demand from out-of-town buyers during 
the last few’ weeks. 

Current quotations on flour are $13.15 
@13.40 for special short spring patents, 
in sacks, with standard held at $12@ 
12.85. Hard winter patents range $11.50 
@12.50, the extreme quotation being for 
fancy patents only. Soft winter patents 
remain’ unchanged at $11@11.50, with 
straights at $10.25@10.75 and clears at 
$10@10.50. Spring first clears sold dur- 
ing the week in a small way at $9.25@10 
bbl, in sacks. The demand for this grade 
of flour, however, was limited, and the 
amount sold was small. 

*. * 


The Portland (Maine) Federal System 
of Bakeries No. 2, Inc., dealers in flour, 
bread, etc., was incorporated this week 
with $10,000 capital. t 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purnaperpuia, Pa., Nov. 1.—There is 
little change in the local flour situation, 
and business is very dull. Local jobbers 
and bakers generally have ample supplies 
for near wants, and are unwilling to take 
spring wheat at the prices which are 
asked by the mills. A moderate business 
is noted in hard winter flours, while soft 
winters are very slow of sale. 

Rye flour is moving slowly, and offer- 
ings, though not large, are more than 
equal to requirements. Corn goods are 
dull and without important change. 


NOTES 

John McGuigan, Jr., has been pro- 
posed for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

The American Prepared Flour Co. has 
been chartered at Wilmington, Del. Cap- 
ital, $150,000. 

The flour and feed house of the Mes- 
senger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa., burned 
Oct. 29. Loss, $4,000. 

J. B. Pultz, of J. B. Pultz & Co., grain 
merchants, has returned from a short 
vacation at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Louis D. Toll, of the grain, feed and 
hay firm of Scattergood & Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. 

The Commercial Exchange will be 
closed on Tuesday, election day, and 
wholesale business in flour and grain will 
be suspended. 

George Y. King, representing the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway on the 
Commercial Exchange, is on a hunting 
trip in the Bushkill Mountains. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, new wheat and rye are grow- 
ing well; corn is running very high, and 
there are good prospects for a large 
yield of buckwheat. 

Walter F. Hagar has been elected 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange, to succeed the late P. F. 
Young, and Walter T. Roach and H. H. 
Holmes were elected directors to fill the 


unexpired terms of the late directors,~ 


P. F. Young and F. W. Munn. 


Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were F. J. Malone, man- 
ager J. L. Halliday Milling Co., Cairo, 
Ill; W. E. Messerole, of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Alfalfa Milling Co; W. O. 
Greene, grain dealer of St. Louis, and 
F. I. Koplin, representing grain and flour 
interests of Topeka, Kansas. 

Berks County, Pennsylvania, millers, 
flour and feed dealers have formed a 
trade association to better business con- 
ditions, and elected the following officers: 
gp ones Henry Schofer; vice-president, 

. Theodore Miller; secretary, Paul B. 
Wertz; treasurer, William Snyder. 
Board of ag Robert Schofer, W. 
Theodore Miller, Paul B. and Robert 
Wertz, Frank C. Bechtel, Sylvester 
Schaeffer and F. K. Savage. 


Samus. S. Danzets. 


. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Nov. 1—Flour buy- 
ers in the Southeast continue fairly ac- 
tive. Current bookings amount to from 
50 to 60 per cent of the possible output 
of the mills, which is good business for 
this season of the year. While sales for 
the week were confined mainly to carload 
lots, a few orders were for 1,000 to 3,000 
bbls. Current sales hold up, but there 
is some complaint of slow shipping in- 
structions. 

The Grain Corporation has sent out 
a bulletin from St. Louis, referring mill- 
ers to paragraph 7 of the agreement, 
which limits outstanding contracts to 60 
days. The Corporation takes the ground 
that mills may not carry contracts in- 
definitely, or correct and renew them, but 
must either ship the flour within the time 
or cancel the contracts outright. As a 
consequence, many mills have notified 
buyers that the flour must either be 
shipped, or the contracts canceled, in ac- 
cordance with the ruling. 

Practically all the mills advanced prices 
this week, with a few belated offers ac- 
cepted at the old basis. Most mills are 
getting full asking prices, which at the 
close of the week were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patents, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.50@11.70; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.80; 100 per cent flour, 
$10.20@10.40. 

Rehandlers report demand dull for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, 140 lbs, jute, 
delivered at Nashville, $12.50@12.75; 
hard winter patents, $11.70@12. 

Wheat bran is in good demand ‘at 
slightly better prices. Middlings and 
millfeed are less active, and slightly 
easier. Quotations: soft wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$41@42; mixed feed, $48@50; standard 
middlings, $55@57. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 

ville and southeastern mills, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 196,470 150,567 76.6 
Last week ........ 200,790 153,296 76.3 
One year ago .....« 192,090 104,001 54.1 
Two years ago .... 177,720 140,668 79 
Three years ago .. 167,640 124,350 74.1 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Mills report some improvement in sales 
of corn meal for both immediate and de- 
ferred shipment, with prices ruling easy. 
Southeastern corn mills with a capacity 
of 138,000 bus, this week ground 16,649, 
or 12 per cent of capacity, compared with 
17,967, or 12.47 per cent, last week. Quo- 
tations: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.20@3.30; 
plain meal, $3.10@3.20. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Nov. 1 Oct. 26 
Flour, bbis 40,000 36,000 
Wheat, bus -++ 709,000 683,000 
Coe, DOS occtiececveqvoeatt 19,200 23,000 
Gee. BUS ce echoes eias 477,000 526,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 174 cars. 

D. Y. Conatser will enter the grain and 
feed business at South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., of Louis- 
ville, has filed amended articles increasing 
the company’s debt limit to $6,000,000, to 
meet increased demands in financing. 

The Middle Tennessee Mills, Lebanon, 
Tenn., controlled by A. G. Maxwell and 
O. P. and A. M. Barry, have been in- 
stalling new equipment to increase ca- 
pacity to 200 bbls of flour and 1,200 bus 
of meal. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has purchased a 
site for a branch manufacturing plant in 
Memphis. Twenty-three acres located on 
suitable terminals, has been acquired, and 
plans have been made for an elevator with 
350,000 bus capacity. 

The Victor Chemical Works, of Chi- 
cago, has purchased a site in West Nash- 
ville for a branch plant, to cost $1,000,000. 
The price paid for the land was $37,500. 
The company will manufacture sodium 
sulphate, which is used by manufacturers 
of self-rising flour. Plans of the com- 


pany to come to this city several years 
ago were delayed by the war. 


The Louisville & Nashville 

has filed a with the fede 
trict freight committee at Louisville ask- 
ing for cancellation of ‘in-transit 
privileges at Nashville and 

and stations between those points, on 
grain drawn through Cincinnati from 
points in central Kentucky. Such a 
change will not greatly affect Nashville 
business, but will cause a change in han- 
dling some of the business to the Caro- 
linas, 

Joun Lerrrr. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocwesrern, N. Y., Nov. 1—Flour 
prices this week have varied but little 
from last week. The majority of the 
mills report trade duller than a week 
ago, although there are one or two ex- 
ceptions. The outstanding feature is 
the policy of the trade, big and little, of 
all classes, to buy conservatively. 

Apparently, bakers in this district are 
taken care of for some weeks and are 
inclined to use up reserves before buy- 
ing more. Western mill representatives, 
however, report local trade fairly active, 
and that during the week from 1,000 to 
1,500 bbls have been placed, mostly 
among bakers, 30 to 60 day delivery. 

Most mills sold less than their output, 
the bulk of the shipments having been 
on previous orders. Shipping directions 
came in fairly well. 

Mills are buying some wheat. Prices 
paid would probably warrant an advance 
in flour prices, but there is hesitation in 
making changes. Western mills reduced 
prices 10@20c on Monday. 

Principal hard wheat flour quotations: 
spring patents, $13 bbl, cotton 1,’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $12.75@13; western 
brands, local jobbing basis, $12.75, with 
family grade $13.15, and clears $9.75@ 
10.40, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10; bakers patent, $12.70, cotton 1’s, 
car lots, Boston; low-grade, $7.15@7.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$12.50@12.60, cotton ¥,’s, jobbing basis. 

There is little vitality to the soft wheat 
flour trade. Growers have sold wheat 
heavily, and in some localities buyers 
estimate that already 75 to 80 per cent 
of the winter wheat has been moved, 
which means shipment of soft wheat into 
this territory later on. Mills are paying 
farmers $2.20 for wheat delivered at the 
mill door. Quotations: winter straights, 
$10.35 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.50@10.75. 

Both whole-wheat and graham flours 
are dull, with trading confined to what 
amounts to a jobbing basis, with prices 
unchanged. 

With the embargo on New York ship- 
ments, rye flour is dull, with prices bare- 
ly steady. Best white brands are nom- 
inally quoted at $7.50@7.75, cotton (2% 
car lots, Boston. Western brands slow, 
and prices unchanged. 

The feed market is fairly steady, with 
little change in prices. Principal quota- 
tions: spring bran, $44@45.50 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $44@45; winter 
bran, $45@50, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $55@60, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $58; winter middlings, $60@ 
62, sacked, mill door; rye fi steady, 
and prices unchanged at $50@54 ton, 
sacked, local only. Corn meal a shade 
stronger, with prices unchanged. Table 
grade, $4.75 per 100 lbs; feeding, $3.70. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Per cent 
71 


TR: WHEE. «sci cioncddvscess 13,200 
Last week .....-.seeeeeses 18,350 72 


Of this week’s total, 11,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

According to the latest federal census, 
Wayne is the banner corn county of the 
state. 

F. P.. Higbie, local grain and produce 
deaier at Chili Station, has installed a 
grain cleaner and grader in his new stor- 
age warehouse. 

The G. A. Wittman bakery has con- 
tracted for gas and electric service in its 
new bakery on Main Street, and the lat- 
est improved motor-driven equipment has 
been installed for most of the operations. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


The flour trade has continued exceed- 
ingly dull here except in the Far 

est, Utah, Idaho and the Pacific Coast 
reporting a fairly active demand. Else- 
where the demand, though based clearly 
on an actual consumption of flour greater 
than ever before, has been almost wholly 
confined to immediate needs, neither buy- 
ers nor sellers showing the slightest tend- 
ency to speculate. In fact, the slack de- 
mand has been met by generally higher 
prices, following the rise in premiums on 

milling wheat. 

Mill operation continues about the 
same, some points last week, however, 
showing a slight increase in percentage 
of actual output to capacity. The Pa- 
cific Coast mills continued to run heavily, 
Seattle going from 75 per cent to 84, and 
Tacoma remaining at 84 per cent, while 
Portland, though dropping from its phe- 
nomenal 101 per cent of the week before, 
ran on a 95 per cent basis. A year ago 
mills at these points were running at 65, 
27 and 59 per cent of capacity, respec- 
tively. The spring wheat group as a 
whole showed a slight increase on the 
week, and is running far ahead of last 
year. The most conspicuous decline was 
among the soft winter wheat mills, the 
output of the Toledo group dropping 
from 78 per cent to 64. ; 

Flour prices have continued firm in 
most cases, and in several markets in- 
creases on patents ranging 10@30c have 
been recorded. At the same time, re- 
sellers have been much in evidence, and 
mill quotations have tended to go both 
ways at once, with the result that, par- 
ticularly in the East, the range of quota- 
tions has been exceptionally wide. The 
lower prices made, however, have not in- 
dicated any abnormal eagerness to sell, 
and in general flour has followed wheat. 

The absence of government buying for 
export has so far not caused much seri- 
ous trouble, except with the soft winter 
wheat millers, who continue to find the 
domestic market unresponsive, even at 
prices well below those of hard wheat 
flours. It has, however, piled up clears 
all over the country, in quantities which 
are more or less unsalable even at low 
prices. The demand everywhere is chiefly 
for the best grades of flour, and a dif- 
ference of nearly $4 between spring 
wheat first patents and first clears, and 
of $3 or so in hard winters, does not 
seem to be a sufficient inducement to 
domestic buyers. 

The car shortage, local embargoes and 
labor troubles, particularly at seaboard, 
have seriously interfered with the move- 
ment of flour, and shipping directions 
have been erally slow in coming in. 
Both the New York and New Orleans 
export outlets, for instance, have been 
virtually tied up by strikes. As for the 
coal strike, its influence so far on the 
flour market has not been apparent; and 
except for the general sense of uncer- 
tainty which the whole labor situation has 
created, there seems to be no particular 
reason why it should have any marked 
effect for the present. 

The millfeed market has been easier, 
owing probably to the warmer weather. 
Feed prices have stayed up at points 
where there was no marked eagerness to 
sell, but where accumulations had devel- 
oped both bran and middlings dropped 
$1 or so per ton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The dullness of the flour business just 
now seems to be an echo of world-wide 
conditions. The Grain Corporation is out 
of the market, and is reported to have 
something like 2,500,000 bbis of flour held 
at seaboard, because it is not immediately 
needed, or else cannot be handled, in 
Europe. It is reported that 70,000 sacks 
of export flour from the Pacific Coast 
were unloaded at Philadelphia, presum- 
ably for this same reason. The removal 
of embargoes on imports and exports 
hangs largely on economic conditions in 
other countries. The unsettling influence 
of labor unrest is part of a movement 
launched in Europe. Thus the effects of 
the war are making themselves indirectly 
felt in ways undreamed of a few years 
ago. 


MR. RAIKES IN AMERICA 


C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, arrived in 
Montreal on Oct. 28, for an extended visit 
to the trade in the United States and 
Canada. He is accompanied by Mrs, 
Raikes. 

At Montreal the European manager 
was met by A. H. Bailey, Canadian man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, with 
whom he called upon the Montreal trade. 
Mr. Raikes left Montreal for New York 
on Thursday night. He will proceed 
westward next week, accompanied by W. 
Quackenbush, The Northwestern Miller’s 
eastern branch manager, as far as Buf- 
falo, stopping at Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Raikes hopes to visit the Pacific 
Coast before returning to London, and 
he will be in Minneapolis for the annual 
Northwestern Miller “Round-Up” in 
January. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 4.) 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The flour market in 
Chicago continues to be rather quiet. 
Quotations are firm, perhaps due to the 
fact that feeds have shown a slight falling 
off the past week or so, mainly in the 
higher grades. Some flour mills in the 
Northwest seem to be keen for business, 
and have been offering their full patents 
as low as $12, and 95 per cent grades at 
$11.75, jute, Chicago. It has been hint- 
ed that one or two round lots of rye flour 
for export are being considered, espe- 
cially for Norway and Sweden. 


Baurrmore, Mp.—Flour is held higher 
on both spring and hard winter grades, 
while near-by soft winter straight sold 
lower yesterday at $9.35 in second-hand 
halves, cotton. Jobbers were selling spring 
patent to a small trade at 50c@$1 bbl 
under mill rates. City mills are jobbing 
blended and spring patents at prices de- 
fying competition. The wholesale de- 
mand, therefore, is light and trivial, even 
at old prices. 

Puitapetpnia, Pa.—Flour sold slowly, 
with business in second-hand stocks which 
averaged below mill limits. The latter 
were firmly maintained. Some fancy 
family brands of spring patent sold in 
a jobbing way from $12.75 up to $13.25. 
Feed steadily held under light offerings, 
but trade quiet. 

Boston, Mass.—No improvement in de- 
mand for flour. Stocks moderate, but 








enough to meet present needs, Millfeed 
quiet. Demand for wheat feeds, with 
prices lower. Other feeds moderate in 
demand and a shade higher. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour market dull and 
new business very light, but most hard 
winter wheat mills asking higher prices. 
A fair local trade reported. Millfeed 
market quiet, with bran prices about 
steady and middlings somewhat weaker. 


New York, N. Y.—Market conditions 
practically unchanged, except that spring 
wheat mills have increased prices about 
15c, while some southwestern mills have 
reduced about the same amount. 


New Orteans, La.—Local prices are 
unchanged. Stock is limited, and the 
movement from mills is slow. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Nov. 2 Nov. 3 


Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....454,390 463,455 345,373 516,760 
Bt. Paul ss.c.cs 17,410 16,165 2,648 
Duluth-Superior 22,695 31,410 22,830 37,750 
Milwaukee ..... 16,400 14,900 11,500 10,400 


Totals........ 510,895 525,930 382,351 564,910 
Outside mills*..197,520 ...... 181,495 ...... 











Ag’gate sprg.708,415 ...... 563,866 ...... 
St. Louis 32,400 43,100 29,600 39,500 
St. Louist ..... 59,500 58,500 44,200 67,900 
Buffalo 155,955 152,115 86,550 100,200 
Rochester ..... 13,200 13,350 8,100 13,800 
Chicago ....... 23,500 24,750 21,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 84,500 81,400 60,800 78,700 
Kansas City?t...396,070 396,615 246,855 277,835 
satv'enss 21,480 22,975 

dose cese 30,700 35,200 40,900 45,800 

MB cactees 50,130 58,700 77,700 83,525 
Nashville** ....150,565 153,295 104,000 140,665 
Portland, Oreg.. 41,455 43,280 24,095 30,205 
Seattle ........ 44,680 39,910 30,775 38,575 
éeesese 47,955 47,765 15,430 39,750 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points. The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 2 Nov. 3 

Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 83 85 101 

St, Pawl ccscsieces 5 o* 

Duluth-Superior .. 101 
Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 7 
Milwaukee 68 
St. Louis 
St. Louist 
Buffalo .... 
Rochester . 
Chicago 
Kansas City ...... 
Kansas Cityt ..... 





Nashville** ....... 
Portland, Oregon.. 
Seattle .........+6 8 
Tacoma ......+.5+ 


Totals os icrcese 

Flour output for week ending Nov. 1 at all 
above points shows an increase of 7 per 
cent from week ending Oct. 25. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





American contractors have obtained 
the right to install a long-distance tele- 
phone connecting Shanghai to Pekin. 


November 5, 1919 
WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Mi.wavxer, Wis., Nov. 3.—There was 
an easier feeling in all markets the past 
week. Offerings were quite liberal, and 
oie bought freely from _ resellers. 

ills have in holding rather firm, 
having sold considerable feed in Oc- 
tober for November delivery, Some 
buyers, in order to give shipping direc- 
tions, were willing to sell at less than the 
cepa run of quotations, as loading or- 

ers were demanded. Offerings from 
country mills were only fair. There was 
a good inquiry from some of the large 
buyers, and fair sales were made, both 
for —— and deferred shipment. Most 
small buyers have feed coming at lower 
prices, and are not anxious to buy at 
present. The mild weather the past week 
has curtailed buying to some extent. 
Pasturage in many sections of the coun- 
try continues good. Cold weather is 
needed to stimulate buying. 

Mills are asking for shipping directions 
for feed that was sold for first half of 
November delivery. Some is being put 
in transit and offered under the market 
in order to save demurrage. Jobbers 
look for bran to hold firm, owing to the 
strength in coarse grains. Should there 
be a spell of cold weather, the general 
opinion is that prices would advance 
sharply. 

Eastern demand was quiet. Inquiry 
was good for light feed for later ship- 
ment, but heavy feeds were slow, and 
market is working closer to bran price. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
did not sell freely. Stocks of feed in the 
East are not heavy, and buying to an 
extent by the small dealer would abeoth 
all offerings in a short time. December 
feed was in good request by many of 
the large buyers, but shippers were not 
anxious to sell, having made fair sales 
last month, which they were able to cov- 
er, and are not disposed to go short at 
the beginning of the heavy feeding sea- 
son. Eastern car situation has shown 
some improvement. 

The call from the central states was 
not brisk. There was a moderate amount 
placed for November delivery, but busi- 
ness for prompt was slow. Near-by 
mills are supplying the demand for im- 
mediate wants. There was some improve- 
ment in demand for barley feed. Ship- 
pers report a fair business in mixed cars, 

Southwestern markets were easier. 
Mills have sold considerable for Novem- 
ber delivery, and are not pressing sales. 
Jobbers were offering rather freely. The 
call for bran was good, but heavy feeds 
continue slow. Hominy feed was high- 
er, following the advance in cash corn. 
Oat feed was easy, mixers being out of 
the market most of the time. There was 
a fair demand from the South. Mills 
found the best demand from near-by 
markets. Some good sales, however, were 
made in the East for December shipment. 

Northwestern markets were easier. Mills 
have little to sell, but jobbers were of- 
fering freely. Bran was in best demand. 
The call for heavy feeds was not urgent, 
and buyers do not care to book ahead 
at the difference in price now prevail- 
ing. The call for rye feed has dropped 
off, and it is being discounted $1@2 
under standard middlings. The call for 
gluten feed continues good, and oil meal 
sold quite freely. 

H. N. Wuson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 4. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
St. Louis 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


New York Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 


Boston New Orleans Nashville 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$12.25@12.50 $12.40@13.00 
11.40@11,65 ere Pers 
10.50 @10.90 eer, err 
11.75 @12.00 12.00 @12.50 
10.75 @11.00 wre Fees 
10.00@10.40 A ee 
8.80@ 9.30 8.60@ 9.00 
8.80@ 9.10 Pane acres 
8.20@ 8.40 


7.10@ 7.40 7.40 
6.25@ 6.50 6.15 


$12.90 @13.20 
11.75 @12.50 
11.35@11.50 ero e @Devsee 


12.00 @12.80 11.80 @12.25 
11.25 @11.65 11.30@11.50 
10.65 @10.80 10.50 @10.80 
9.26@ 9.75 «+ @..... 

6 @ ccser 10.00 @10.50 10.20@10,40 
7.00@ 7.35 8.00@ 8.40 ores Ferre errr leit 


$13.25 @14.00 
11.60 @13.00 
11.00 @11.50 


12.25 @13.25 


$12.50 @ 13.25 
11.75 @ 12.25 


$12.50 @13.00 
11.50@12.00 
10.25@10.50 


11.75 @12.25 
11.00@11.50 
9.50@ 9.75 


9.00@ 9.50 
8.50@ 9.00 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ....-.-+eeseeeeereeeeeeee 
Hard winter patent ......-- ccc een cer envnnes 
Soft winter patent «....... 6. sce c ee ewccwcenes 


Spring standard patent ........-.-++++eeees 
Hard winter straight ......-..e ses cceeennne 
Soft winter straight ......-..-eeeeereeeeces 


Spring first clear ........-0eeceeteewceeeees 
Hard winter first clear ........----s-eeeenes 
Soft winter first Clear .........6seseeceneees 


Rye flour, white ....-..-c.eccsereeceeeeenes 
Rye flour, standard .......---+-sssseevenees 


FEED— 
Spring bran .... 1... ccc c cece vcs eenceveseees 
Hard winter bran ......-.esecceneeccreeee 
Soft winter bran .....-...ceeceeceeceeeccses 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 45.00 @ 45.50 43.00@ 44.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........«+++- «ous Uy eeas 54.00 @ 55.00 
Red dog (low-grade) ....-..---seecevenecee « «+= »@64.00 


62.00 @63.00 
F amily patent la Straight (49's) 
eee oceercosceseces eee» @11.5 
11.90 @12.00 


Kansas City 
$....-@..... $12.60@12.60 $13.25@13.65 $11.80@12.25 
11.35 @11.90 11.50@11.75 es Ree ood OM aschs 
coven Qa case 10.40@10.70 0 com 6 Qe osae 





12.10 @ 12.35 
11,35 @ 11.55 
9.75 @ 10.25 


12.15 @12.90 
11.10@11.75 
10.00 @10.40 


9.15@10.15 
8.85 @10.25 


eens De cee 11.75 @12.00 
10.55 @11.15 10.75 @11.50 
eevee Qowcee -50@10.00 
-70@ 9.00 
-20@ 8.76 
-30@ 8.60 


10,25 @10.75 
Peer. LTE 9.25 @10.00 vvoe oD veee 
8.50@ 9.00 9.60@ 9.85 


5 
2 


7 7.50@ 7.76 7.6 
6. 0 


0 o eb e QDeecs 0@ 7.75 
5 ccese QDessrs  wesee 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 
43.756 @ 44.75 
44.00 @ 45.00 


44.50@46.00 .....@..... 
49.00@52.00 -.@ 49.95 


43.50@ 44.50 
45.00 @ 46.00 
48.50@ 49.50 


60.00@61.00 68.00@59.00 67.00@60.00 eens , 
69.00@70.00 68.00@ 69.00 «ees + @69.50 eeees . 200d oe Peccee 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$11.90@12.10 $13.40@13.65 $12.65 @13.40 
12.00 @12.60 13.50 @14.00 12.50 @13.00 


43.00 @ 44.00 
44.00 @45.00 
48.00@49.00 


«+» @44.95 eco Dever 
41.00@ 42.00 
55.00 @57.00 


39.00 @39.75 
39.00 @39.50 
39.50 @ 40.00 ren Lrrre 


38.00 @39.00 bene e @iasces 
res Ferre 36.00 @ 37.00 
ones Qe sgne  cevns 
45.00 @ 46.00 
48.00@ 49.00 


-00@54.00 


eee ae 


Cut-off (49’s) 
$10.00 @10.75 
10.85 @11.00 


FIO chose &Oo 6 Ge oe ei ee 


$10.00 @10.75 
11.75 @12.00 


we eeeee 
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November 5, 1919 
LIVING COST UP TO LABOR 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield, on Eve of 
Retirement,. Declares Large Part of In- 
dustrial Chaos Due to the Workingman 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 1.—“Labor 
is responsible for a large part of the in- 
dustrial chaos in the United States, and 
is the only agency which can quickly re- 
duce the cost of living. Labor has, by 
its conduct since the armistice, lost heav- 
ily in public esteem, and can regain pub- 
lic confidence only by an energetic cam- 
paign of production.” 

This is the analysis of existing economic 
conditions in the United States given by 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield on the 
eve of his retirement from the cabinet. 
In addressing members of the National 
Press Club at a luncheon tendered him, 
the secretary declared that the employing 
side has shown every evidence of a desire 
to aid in stabilizing conditions, but has 
not had the necessary co-operation from 
labor. He pointed out that there has 
not been an instance in any industry 
where a general decrease in wages has 
been effected or even attempted. Em- 
ployers have kept wages up, and have 
even very materially increased them since 
the armistice. But in this period, when 
it was of vital importance for the United 
States to produce heavily to meet its own 
needs and those of Europe, labor failed 
to co-operate. In the secretary’s opinion, 
such actions as these on the part of la- 
bor—notably the Boston police strike— 
have cost organized labor much prestige, 
and have made the task of reconstruction 
infinitely more difficult. 

“The laboring men of this country 
constitute the only group which can re- 
duce the cost of living,” the secretary 
said. “If organized labor, through the 
agencies of its various organizations, 
would resolve to increase production to 
the limit of its ability and let the Ameri- 
can people know. of this determination, 
the cost of living would decrease this 
week. If manufacturers knew that in 
the next six months, next year, and from 
now on, they could count on big output, 
they would begin scaling down prices im- 
mediately. The magnitude of output, 
through the forces of competition, would 
bring prices lower and lower until the 
cost of living would be on a normal 
plane. 

“But with men striking, laying off on 
vacation, cutting down hours and, on top 
of this, demanding higher wages, produc- 
tion is greatly restricted, and it is neces- 
sary for manufacturers to place higher 
and higher prices on their goods to cover 
their overhead. Small production means 
big overhead; large peellaction means low 
overhead, distributed over extensive out- 
nut. The problem of the high cost of 
iving is overhead. Because American 
industry is highly and efficiently organ- 
ized, with intricate and marvelous ma- 
chinery, makes it possible, with the co- 
operation of labor, to cut this overhead 
to a minimum if the machinery but be 
kept in motion. Therefore, the burden 
of making the cost of living low or high 
rests on labor and its willingness or un- 
willingness to produce.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Baltimore Entertains Delegates 


Bavrrmore, Mp., Nov. 1.—European 
delegates to the International Trade Con- 
ference, held recently at Atlantic City 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
comprising about 90 leading merchants, 
manufacturers and bankers of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, ar- 
rived by invitation Tuesday evening, and 
were entertained here Thursday. 

The banquet at the Hotel Emerson, 
Wednesday evening, was an elaborate af- 
fair, and those participating included 
all the visitors and about 300 representa- 
tive Baltimoreans. B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., president of the Board of Trade, 
presided, and he and the following were 
speakers: Governor Harrington, of Mary- 
land; Mayor Broening, of Baltimore; 
Joseph H. Defrees, chairman executive 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; Florimonde Han- 
kar, chairman of the mission from Bel- 
gium; Eugene Schneider, chairman of 
the French delegation; Marshall Stevens, 
of the British contingent, and Luigi 
Luiggi, of the Italian mission. The for- 
eign speakers explained the needs of 
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Europe, and emphasized the importance 
of the United States lending its great aid 
in the work of stabilizing exchange and 
extending credits. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





LEAGUE FOR ARBITRATION 


Secretary of Indiana Farmers’ Federation 
Proposes an Organization of All Classes 
in Farming and Industry 


Inpranapoiss, Inp., Nov. 1—An Amer- 
ican League of Farming and Industry, 
composed of employers, employees, farm- 
ers and all other classes, whereby all in- 
dustrial differences of a general nature 
would be settled by arbitration, with a 
clause prohibiting strikes, has been pro- 
posed by Lewis Taylor, general secretary 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations. 

The idea and the working principles of 
such an organization were outlined in an 
address he made before the Vanderburg 
County Farm Improvement Association 
at Evansville last Saturday. It would be 
intended, Mr. Taylor said, to serve the 
American people in the same manner as 
the League of Nations is intended to 
serve the world. Not only labor troubles, 
but any general differences that might 
arise between the producer, the middle- 
man, and the consumer, would be submit- 
ted to an executive committee of the 
league. In case that one faction would 
bolt the league and go on strike despite 
the rules, the other units in the league 
would boycott the strikers, refusing to 
have any transactions with them. 

Mr. Taylor believes that some such or- 
ganization is the only permanent solution 
of difficulties that are constantly arising 
in the United States, especially at the 
present time. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Maryland Plant to Be Enlarged 

Battimone, Mp., Nov. 1.—The property 
of the Cecil Milling Co., North East, Md., 
which was recently acquired by Henry 
E. Wack & Co., Inc., grain receivers and 
shippers, of Baltimore, is to be greatly 
enlarged and improved by its new own- 
ers. The plant has much spare room and 
practically an unlimited supply of water 
for power, and it is the purpose to in- 


once ee ae ee ae 
to 225 bbls flour maf and to add to the 
equipment by installing corn shellérs, 
crushers and buhrs. Feed machinery to 
make any balanced ration desired has 
been contracted for. . : 
Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Death of Texas Grain Man 
T. P. Andrews, 54, formerly a resident 
of Fort Worth, Texas, and one of the 
best-known grain men in Texas, died at 
his home in Sherman, Texas, last week, 
following a lingering illness. He was 
one of the originators of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association. At that time he 
was in the grain business at Fort Worth, 
under the name of T. P. Andrews & 
Co. Later he moved to Sherman, where 

he was engaged in the grain trade. 





Wheat in Elevator Burned 

The wooden portions of the E. G. Rall 
grain elevators, located in the outskirts 
of Fort Worth, Texas, were destroyed by 
fire of an unknown origin last week. 
More than 20,000 bus wheat and 5,000 
bus other grain were burned. The con- 
crete grain tanks were not injured, and 
fire fighters prevented the rg ar 
several carloads of grain which had n 
spotted for unloading. The total esti- 
mated loss to the company is $75,000, 
partly insured. 





Oklahoma Firm’s License Revoked 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion announces that the license of J. T. 
Allen & Son, a partnership composed of 
J. T. Allen and Leon Allen, of Guymon, 
Okla.,- has been revoked until further 
notice, effective at noon, Oct. 18. 

This license was revoked because of the 
licensees’ failure to furnish necessary re- 
ports to the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, failure to make application for 
a Wheat Director license as required un- 
der the act of Congress, March 4, 1919, 
and the presidential proclamation of 
June 238, 1919, and failure to reply to 
letters and telegrams. 

The firm held a license as wheat flour 
miller, corn meal miller, distributor of 
general food commodities and storer or 
dealer in feeds and feedingstuffs. 





CONDITION OF ARGENTINE FLOUR 





In its issue of July 9, The Northwest- 
ern Miller published an article by its 
European representative on the condition 
of the Scandinavian flour markets. This 
article was prepared as the result of a 
trip specially taken by Mr. Raikes to in- 
vestigate conditions in these markets. 

The following statement was made by 
Mr. Raikes regarding shipments of Ar- 
gentine flour to Norway: 

“During the last year large quantities 
of Argentine flour have been sold to Nor- 
way, but I understand that recent ar- 
rivals have caused a lot of trouble, owing 
to weevil. Such flour has all had to be 
sent to the local mills for resifting, and 
has caused the government a great deal 
of worry and expense. I was told that 
the dock strikes in the Argentine had 
greatly delayed shipment, and been re- 
sponsible for the weevil trouble. While 
Argentine flour answers the present pur- 
pose, American and Canadian flour are 
much preferred in Norway, and in nor- 
mal times Argentine flour will not be a 
serious competitor except at a big differ- 
ence in value,” 

The Northwestern Miller has just re- 
ceived from the director-general of the 
Sociedad Anonima de Molinos Harineros 
y Elevadores de Granos, Buenos Aires, 
the following letter with regard to this 
statement. While the communication be- 
gins as a protest against the assertion 
made by Mr. Raikes, it will be noted that 
the facts as stated coincide with those 
presented in July. The letter fully clears 
the Argentine mills of all responsibility 
for the poor condition of the flour on 
arrival in Norway, but emphasizes the 
very fact regarding the effect of Argen- 
tine dock strikes to which Mr. Raikes 
makes reference: 

“We cannot of course allow this ver- 
sion to be spread all the world over with- 
out formulating our most energetic pro- 


test with regard to the assertion of your 
correspondent, who evidently has only 
expressed the impression he received on 
the spot on witnessing the discharging 
of some Argentine flour arriving in Nor- 
wegian ports. 

“We want to put before you the facts 
as they occurred: 

“The company I represent sold to the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies in 
Buenos Aires for the Norwegian Food 
Commission a total of 30,000 tons of flour 
in several contracts, for delivery part in 
December, 1918, and part in January, 
1919. However, the steamers that were 
to load the flour did not arrive at the 
time stated as a condition of the sale. 
The flour was ready for shipment at the 
dates stipulated, and consequently de- 
livered into store to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies, Buenos Aires. 
It was duly paid for on Dec, 31 and Jan. 
31, respectively, so that the flour became 
the property of this institution. 

“In the beginning of January a strike 
broke out in the port of Buenos Aires, 
which was immediately followed by a 
lockout declared by all shipping com- 
panies, and matters were only settled 
definitively in the course of April, when 
the flour was loaded. The steamers ar- 
rived in Bergen, Norway, during the lat- 
ter part of May. 

“As you may see, the time elapsed be- 
tween the date the flour was ready for 
shipment and the time of its arrival at 
the port of discharge shows an averfage 
of six months. In view of this extremely 
long delay and the fact that the flour 
sold was of the ‘clear’ type, it is not at all 
surprising that some of the flour should 
have been damaged by weevils, but you 
will also admit that this company cannot 
account for the occurrence, and any one 
in the flour trade will agree to this with- 
out contention.” 
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RETAIL FLOUR MARGINS 


Government Publication Gives Figures Show- 
ing Relative Costs of Flour Sold at Retail 
With and Without Credit and Delivery 


The October issue of the Monthly La- 
bor Review, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Uni States yagi 
ment of Labor, contains embedded in its 
long tables some interesting information 
regarding the relation of wholesale to 
retail prices of wheat flour under vary- 
ing conditions of sale. These figures are 
based on purchases actually made in 
July, August and September, 1919, in 31 
cities, averaged together. 

Using, first, the 241,-lb bag as the 
unit, the table shows the following prices: 


Wholesale, cash and no delivery. $1.450@1.594 
Wholesale, credit and delivery.. 1.563@1.650 


Retail, cash and no delivery.... ..... @1.750 
Retail, cash or credit and deliv- 
Cre cthcavbhar tapead 6ovteuce 1,900@1.950 


For the 12-lb bag the figures are: 


Wholesale, credit and delivery..$ .781 828 
Retail, cash or credit and deliv- 
-900@1.000 
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For the 6-Ib bag the figures are: 
Wholesale, credit and delivery..$ .891@ .436 
Retail, cash and no delivery.... .....@ .500 
Retail, credit and delivery...... ..... @ .550 

_Finally, for the 49-lb sack, the prices 
given are: : 
Wholesale, credit and delivery. .$3.125 @3.300 
Retail, credit and delivery...... ..... @3.750 

An analysis of these figures shows 
that, when the 241/-lb bag of flour is sold 
at retail for cash and without delivery, 
the retailer’s margin to cover all ex- 
penses of handling, warehousing and 
financing amounts to $1.248 per bbl, 
whereas with delivery to the customer his 
margin increases to $2.584. The margin 
per bbl for the 12-lb bags, including de- 
livery, is almost identical, being $2.597. 
On the 6-lb bags, delivered, the margin 

er bbl is much higher, amounting to 

384, whereas on the same packages, 
not delivered, it is $3.488. On the 49-Ib 
bags it is considerably lower, being only 
$2.148. 

No figures are given covering “cash 
and carry” sales of flour in 19-lb or 49- 
Ib bags. It is, however, reasonable to 
assume that the extra cost for delivery 
in the case of 241%-lb bags would apply 
proportionately for the other packages. 
This is further indicated by the single set 
of figures given covering 24-lb bags, with- 
out retail delivery, in which the retailer’s 
gross margin is only $1.633 per bbl. 

These figures, of course, give no defi- 
nite information as to the retailer’s prof- 
its. They do, however, make clear two 
oe (a) the heavy cost of retail de- 
ivery, which approximately doubles the 
retailer’s margin over wholesale prices; 
and (b) the relatively greater margin 
maintained by retailers in handling the 
smaller packages. The consumer who 
buys in 6-lb bags pays the retailer near- 
ly twice as much as the one who buys 
in 49’s, and this is exclusive of the addi- 
tional wholesale charge for the smaller 
packages, amounting, according to the 
Federation table of differentials, to 40@ 
75c per bbl. The total difference in re- 
tail price, as shown by these tables, be- 
tween flour in 6’s and 49’s amounts to 
about $2.60 per bbl, of which $2 or more 
represents the retailer’s added margin, 
90c of this being for delivery. 





Price Report Discontinued 


Frank L. Carey, second vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, has notified 
licensees that, for the present, the price 
report may be discontinued. “We may 
find it necessary at a later date,” he says, 
“that these reports be resumed. is 
does not mean your regular weekly re- 
port of your grain operations, but the 
special price reports that you have been 
making for the past 10 weeks. We desire 
to take this occasion to express our ap- 
preciation of your cordial co-operation 
during the period that these reports have 
been required.” . 





Death of Pioneer Distiller 


John B. Wathen, Sr., one of the largest 
pioneer distillers of Kentucky, died at 
his home in Louisville Oct. 24. Mr. 
Wathen was the father of J. B. Wathen, 
Jr., R. E. Wathen and O. H. Wathen, 
of the Wathen Milling Co., which oper- 
— a large corn-milling plant in Louis- 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Nov. 1, 1919 








Mills and jobbers report a good busi- 
ness during week in soft wheat flours 
to the family trade, but only limited 
sales to the Siena, who had previously 
filled their requirements for 30 to 60 
days. Soft wheat family patent, basis 
49-Ib sacks, is quoted at $11.55 bbl, 
straights and cut-offs at $10@10.75, and 
bakers patent, made from Pacific hard 
wheats, at $10.75@10.95, basis 98’s. 

The flour consumption in the Pacific 
Northwest has materially increased dur- 
ing the last two years, on account of the 
very considerable growth in population, 
particularly in the larger cities situated 
on tidewater. This growth is not con- 
fined to the larger cities, but is notice- 
able also in the small towns and even in 
rural communities. 

Dakota and Montana flours were ad- 
vanced 20c bbl during the week, and 
Kansas 25c. The prevailing range of 
quotations on Kansas standard patent 
is $11.90@12.10 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, 
carloads on track here; Montana first 

tent, $12.65@13.40; standard patent, 
12.35@13.20; Dakota standard patent, 
$13.40@13.65; Washington-made patents 
from eastern and local hard wheats, 
$12.10@13.60. 

Good sales of hard wheat clears have 
been made recently to mills and jobbers 
on the north Pacific Coast, at $8.50 bbl 
for Kansas, 

California is still largely out of the 
market for north coast flours, on account 
of the continuation of the longshoremen’s 
strike, but some flour is going forward 
by rail. . 

Western Canadian mills advise that 
they have received export licenses from 
the Dominion government and permis- 
sion from the Grain Corporation to ship 
flour to certain portions of the United 
States. While sales of Canadian flour 
have been made to the Pacific Coast, sub- 
ject to permission from the Grain Cor- 
poration to ship across the line, no per- 
mission has so far been granted, as far 
as can be learned, to make shipments to 
Pacific Coast points. 

High wheat premiums continue on de- 
sirable grades of milling wheat. The 
prevailing premium for Big Bend blue- 
stem is 35c bu, and Turkey 40c, but the 
mills are not buying extensively, most 
of them bein well supplied with wheat. 
The Grain rporation is buying very 
little, and the eastern demand for wheat 


is —. 

re is a limited movement in east- 
ern coarse ns here, $60 ton being 
uoted for No. 3 yellow corn and $52.50 
or 38-lb white clipped oats, prompt 
shipment. 

Ider weather has brought a some- 
what improved demand for feed. Mill- 
run is held at $89 ton in straight cars, de- 
livered transit points. 


NOTES 


The E. S. Bettcher Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $40,000 capital, 
to build a mill at Tillamook, Oregon. 

Ernest L. Fincham, secretary North- 
western Grain &. Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Seattle, has resigned, effective Dec. 
: 


The Cathlamet, recently launched at 
Seattle, has been assigned to W. R. 
Grace & Co., as managers, to take a cargo 
of flour to Europe for the government. 

A shipment of 200 tons flour is being 
loaded at Seattle by an interior Wash- 

mill for Manila, and another 
t of 250 tons will go forward 


Noy. 13. The port mills are also doing 
a moderate business with Manila. 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of 
Seattle, is offering for sale $1,500,000 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock to 
increase its working capital required 
through increased volume of business 
and to take care of proposed extensions 
and improvements to its property. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., have char- 
tered two new 10,400-ton ships, under 
construction at Seattle, the Robin Hood 
and Robin Adair, to sail for the west 
coast of South America. The vessels 
are being built in accordance with the 
specifications of Lloyd’s bureau and of 
the American Bureau of Shipping. 

The Northwest Trading Co., import- 
ers and exporters, of Seattle, has added 
branches at Shanghai and Singapore to 
its- present oriental branches. Osmun 
I. Coward, formerly assistant manager 
General Electric Co. at Seattle, becomes 
manager of the Singapore office, and F. 
L. Hutchins of the Shanghai office. 

Mills and other industrial concerns in 
Washington have received notice that 
the State Safety Board will hold a hear- 
ing at Olympia, Wash., Nov. 4, to re- 
ceive recommendations. from employers 
and workmen for safety standards to be 
established for each industry. Employ- 
ers are required to post the notice of the 
hearing in their plants for the informa- 
tion of the workmen. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ,80 44,680 
39,910 
30,774 
38,575 


Two years ago .... 
31,880 


Three years ago... 
Four years ago .... 40,800 25,226 
Five years ago .... 40,800 24,500 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
47,955 84 
47,763 84 
15,430 27 
39,749 69 
39,640 69 
29,102 67 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Three years ago ... 
Four years ago .... 


57,000 
57,000 
51,000 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 1.—The fea- 
ture of the flour market this week was 
the purchasing by the government of 
its November requirements. Following 
the call for tenders, mills in this zone 
offered close to 1,000,000 bbls of export 
flour, but the Grain Corporation accept- 
ed only about 507,000, as the bids on the 
remainder were considered too high. The 
purchases were made within the limit 
that governed the October buying, $9.65 
f.o.b. Shipments are to be made through 
the usual north Pacific Coast ports. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

42,600 41,455 97 
42,600 43,281 101 

40,500 24,096 59 
Two years ago .... 33,000 30,206 89 

A very fair local flour trade was re- 
ported this week, with prices holding 
firm at last week’s advance, family pat- 
ents being listed at $11.75, bakers hard 
wheat at $11.75@12.35, straights at 
$10.70, whole-wheat at $10.75 and gra- 
ham at $10.45. 

The millfeed market has also developed 
more firmness, despite the larger out- 
put. For mill-run, sellers ask $39@40, 
with $37.50@387.75 bid on the board. 
Rolled barley is quoted at $67, rolled 


This week 


or 


oats at $60, scratch feed at $78 and 
cracked corn at $72. 

Wheat-buying, as for some time past, 
was restricted by the extreme prices 
asked by farmers. Buyers have in- 
creased the remium on soft wheat. to 7c, 
and are § offering the former pre- 
miums of 30@40c on hard wheats. 

The coarse grain market has been 
moderately active, with prices, on the 
whole, steady. Closing bids at the Ex- 
change: old corn, $59.50; new corn, 
$54.75@56.25; clipped oats, $51.50@53.50; 
sacked oats, $53.50@54; blue barley, $65 
@65.50; feed barley, $65@65.50; eastern 
bulk barley, $62@63. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ogpen, Uran, Nov. 1.—Increased in- 
quiries from southeastern states and 
bookings of orders from Georgia, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama for soft wheat flour 
were reported this week by millers of 
Utah and Idaho, the sales being made on 
the basis of $10.60 bbl, f.o.b. Ohio River 
pont for best soft wheat flour, cotton 
a, 


Hard wheat flour was quoted higher 
throughout the intermountain states, the 
general price being $11.50 bbl for best 
patents. Soft wheat family flour was 
quoted at $10.50. 

Millfeed demand was not strong, de- 
spite the anticipation that early snows 
would bring demand for such supplies, 
particularly from dairy farmers. The 
price remained at $45 ton, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Shipments of wheat have been slow, 
with premiums for soft wheat advancing 
to 10c bu over government guaranty and 
for hard wheat to 40c bu over. There 
have been no sales to the United States 
Grain Corporation in this territory, all 
wheat offered being accepted by mills and 
elevators, which are running at nearly 
capacity. 

NOTES 


U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co., is expected to return early 
next week from a Pacific Coast business 
tour. 

Movement of corn to Utah and Idaho 
from central western states continues, 
the demand increasing among live-stock 
feeders. 

M. H. Greene, intermountain manager 
for the United States Grain Corporation, 
left this week for an inspection trip 
through Colorado. 

Joseph Rauch, superintendent of ma- 
chinery and engineering work of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., came to Ogden 
this week from San Francisco, to inspect 
the local plant. 

Charles A. Bernard, milling engineer, 
representing the Wolf Co., has returned 
to Ogden from an inspection trip to 
Preston and Boise, Idaho, and Butte, 
Mont. He will inspect several plants in 
Utah. 

Threshers of Utah have been requested 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates to im- 
mediately forward data regarding the 
amounts of small grain threshed in 1919, 
the expectation being that this data can 
be utilized in the November reports. 

The municipality of Salt Lake City 
will sell about 1,000 bus wheat harvested 
on city property, retaining 500 bus for 
planting next spring. Herman H. 
Green, commissioner of parks and public 
aig arty expects to secure $2.17@2.20 

u for the crop. 

H. V. Platt, general manager Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, reports that the 
crop movement over that route is the 
heaviest for many seasons. He has just 
returned to Utah from an inspection trip 
of the railroad made in company with 
Robert S. Lovett, president of the Union 
Pacific System. 

An embargo tying up shipments of all 
commodities on the Oregon Short Line 
between Pocatello and Huntington, and 
diverting all empty cars from this dis- 
trict to lines of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. on the coast, 
was announced this morning by the Boise 
office of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The reason for the order 
was not announced. 

C. B. Thompson, e r in charge of 
machinery installation’ and operation for 
the Globe Grain & Elevator Co., was in 
Ogden this week to arrange for placing 
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of equipment in the Globe company’s feed 
mill second unit, now under construction. 
He will have charge of the installation 
of machinery in the flour mill when that 
is constructed, work starting this winter, 
in all probability, according to J. H. 
Waugh, construction engineer. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





PRICE CONSPIRACY CHARGED 


Government Agent Investigates Complaint of 
an Indianapolis Cut-Rate Grocer That 
Sale of Bread Was Refused to Him 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 1.—An inves- 
tigation has been made here by Charles 
P. Tighe, special agent of the Department 
of Justice, to determine whether the Cen- 
tury Biscuit Co., the National Biscuit 
Co., and a number of retail grocers have 
been guilty of a conspiracy to violate the 
Lever food control act by interfering 
with the distribution of foods, The in- 
quiry was started as a result of a com- 
plaint by George B. Easton, 1114 Roach 
Street, who operates a cut-rate grocery. 
He said he had been buying bread of the 
Century Biscuit Co. at 8%c a loaf and 
selling it at 9c. Competitors, he alleged, 
poses Frid to the biscuit company and 
threatened to withdraw their patronage, 
with the result that bread was denied 
him. 

Mr. Easton further asserts that he went 
to the National Biscuit Co., got bread 
from it, and retailed it at 9c.. Then, he 
claimed, competitors who were charging 
10c a loaf complained to the National 
company, with the result that this com- 
pany also refused to sell to him. 

Both of the companies deny having 
entered into any combination to “freeze 
out” the cut-rate grocer. Mr. Tighe has 
warned against the alleged practice, and, 
while no official announcement has been 
made, it is not believed the federal grand 
jury will be called on to act unless there 
should be further reported violations. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Grain Exchange Consolidation 

Oaven, Urau, Nov. 1.—Consolidation 
of the Utah-Idaho Grain Exchange and 
the Ogden Grain Exchange, under the 
latter name, centralization of the grain 
exchange business in Ogden and the clos- 
ing of Salt Lake offices that had been 
maintained by the Utah-Idaho organiza- 
tion, were announced last week. 

Officers of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
are: president, G. B. Flack, Sperry Flour 
Co; vice-president, U. G. Holley, Holley 
Milling Co; secretary and treasurer, John 
Taylor, Inland Grain Co. 

The Ogden exchange will maintain its 
laboratories and inspection offices in the 
David Eccles Building, making inspec- 
tions of all wheat passing through the 
railroad terminals for Utah millers, ele- 
vator owners and other buyers. About 
75 per cent of the grain shipped in Utah, 
either from this state, Idaho, eastern 
Nevada or western Wyoming, passes 
through the Ogden freight terminal, ac- 
cording to grain men, and this percentage 
is expected to increase with the heavy 
buying of both the Sperry Flour Co., 
Globe Grain & Elevator Co., Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., Holley Milling Co., Inland 
Grain Co., and other smaller establish- 


ments, 
W. E. Zuppann. 





Renewal of Cable Addresses 

The telegraph companies have an- 
nounced that, to facilitate the delivery of 
cable messages received under live ad- 
dresses, it has been decided to make a 
nominal charge of $2.50 per annum for 
the registration of code addresses in the 
United States. This charge will be made, 
on and after Nov. 1, 1919, on which date 
all present registrations will lapse, and 
will only be registered on receipt of the 
fee above referred to, All registrations 
will automatically expire 12 months from 
the date of registry, and must be re- 
newed 30 days prior to date of cxpira- 
tion. 





Britain to Reopen Berlin Embassy 
Alford H. M. Selby has been appointed 
provisional representative of the British 
vernment at Berlin. He will reopen 
embassy in Berlin as soon as the 
peace treaty becomes effective. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, NOV, 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MEFCHAMtS cos ocrcccccscescvss $13.10 @13.20 
Spring patent, jute ........+5+- 12.25 @12.60 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.50 @11.75 
Spring clears, jute ......++.++++ pot 9.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.75@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12.30@12.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.75 @11.00 
Straight, southern, jute . + 10.10@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ..... otenws 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.30 @11.60 
Patent, 95 per cent ....-.eee-0- 10.65 @10.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.75@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.10@7.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.25 @6.50 
WHEAT—Offerings light and demand 
good. Spring wheat touched over 20c within 
a week. Red winters scarce. Range for 
week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 hard....228@231 227% @230 226@227% 
2 hard....226@230 223 @228 228@224 
1 red.....226@227% 226 @227 226@227 
2 red osu 223@224 223 @225% 223@224% 
1 NOM, S.csees @268 262 @263 226@227% 
» nor, 8...250@277 242 @257 223@224 
1 dk nor..280@288 262 @279 228@229% 
CORN—Demand good. Supply light, the 
East taking hold more freely. Range: 


This week” Last week Last year 


mix.....121 @140% 135% @137% 112@115 
5 mix. «ees 127% @141 136% @138 118@125 
4 mixX...+. 128 @138 136 @138% 120@132 
mix.....182 @142% 133% @138% 120@131 
yel..cees 122 @142 135 @139 116@120 
yel.. cass 126 @142 126%@140 118@133 
4 yel......180 @139 131 @140% 123@140 
yel.. se. 185 @143% 133 @141% 133@149 
white...182 @143 131 @138% 132@150 


OATS—Eastern shippers free buyers. 
Prices higher and at the best of the week 


at the close, The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 68 @72% 66 @71% 65%@70 
No. 8 wh 68% @73% biased “hiprhe 66% @71% 
Standard ....@. -@. 67% @72 
No. 2 wh 11% @7 4% 11% @74 68% @73 
No. i wh 72 @74 72% @738% ....@.... 





RYE—Offerings liberal, millers buying a 
little. Prices higher. No, 2 sold at $1.36% 
@1.38, No. 8 at $1.36@1.36%, and No. 4 at 
$1.31@1.82%. November closed at $1.35%. 
December and May received the most atten- 
tion. December closed at $1.38% and May 


at $1.46%. 

BARLEY—Medium and low grades in 
good demand. Maltsters’ buying limited. 
Receipts light. Prices higher at $1.32@1.38 


for malting. December closed at $1.38% 
and May at $1.31%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade better and market 
firmer. Cream meal, $3.30@3.45 per 100 Ibs; 
hominy grits, $3.40@3.50; pearl hominy, 
$3.35 @3.50, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, ae ga 


1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bblis,.... 287 163 th 79 
Wheat, bus.... 1,042 1,896 1,705 367 
Corn, bus...... 986 1,884 700 1,183 
Oats, bus...... 2,044 2,675 1,808 1,764 
Rye,  BWsivesiied 9} 178 3 3 
Barley, bus.... 173 497 81 64 





DULUTH, NOV. 1 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 

Standard patent ........s.00.5. $11.80@12.30 
Firat ClORG, (BURG. ois i.c:cs obsess we 9.40@ 9.90 
Second clear, jute ..........+65 6.65@ 7.15 
No. 8 GOMER: 6cérvees ic tcatne 11.60@11.75 
Durum patent ..........eseeees 11,26 @11.50 


Duluth- 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at 
Superior mills, in 100-Ib sacks: 
ING. 3 WEOMITE daa biscccsetes coawvs 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
NO. SPO Cees ts bho eas bold eed 6b ks oes 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Nov. 1..22,620 Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..37,760 
Oct. 25. .81,860 Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27. .22,390 
Oct. 18. .32,120 Oct. 19..28,045 Oct. 20. . 20,500 
Oct. 11. .32,175 Oct. 12..29,200 Oct, 13. .38,305 

WHEAT—The volume unloaded into ele- 
vators was the largest in any one week to 
date on the crop, and spring comprised the 
bulk of the receipts. This class of wheat 





heretofore has been slow to come forward. 
Eastern demand for it cleaned up offerings, 
as buyers were willing to pay good pre- 
miums, Substantial amount of it was put 
aboard vessels for delivery to eastern mar- 
kets, Fair market for durum and winter as 


well. Offerings absorbed by trade generally. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 1, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r~ Wheat stocks—. ———grade——_, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 

1, 2 nor ; 52 13,380 266 40 2,402 410 
2 dk nor 

8 dk nor / 

3 nor § 103 264 40 85 112 37 
All other 


spring .. 972 38,287 297 377 323 61 
1 am dur) 
1,2 dur § 884 1,655 134 40 482 49 


All other 
durum ..1,564 2,447 708 46 99 96 
Winter .... 33 1,228 62 26 223 23 
Mixed ..... eee eee eee 155 452 183 
White . . . 3 
Totals ..3,558 22,2111,517 768 4,093 852 


CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 25 ..... 66% @69% 135% 97@131 
OS. BV ssa. 67 @69% 136% 97@135 
See 67% @69% 133% 97@135 
Ot BP. cos 67% @69% 134% 97@135 
Oct, 80 ..s06 67% @69% 134% 97@135 
GOs, Bl in. 6% 68 70 134% 97@1385 
oe ae ee 68% @710% 135% 97@135 
Nov. 2, 1918. 62% @63% 161 85@ 97 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Oats -peodcs 364 3879 138 oe 3 24 
Rye ....06- 4,313 498 866 os ee es 
Barley .... 734 323 1,045 38 68 43 


Flaxseed .. 163 440 203 oe . 
a, and shipments by weeks enhet 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—— Receipts, Sate take teat 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 








Spring 678 3,130 611 374 891 702 
Durum .... 235 1,256 312 6 287 273 
Winter .... 43 254 33 es 62 7 

Totals 956 4,640 956 380 1,240 982 
Onte .ncccs 9 61 7 oe 4 79 
RYO .. ccc 273 620 55 46749 484 97 
Barley .... 651 288 116 163 264 366 

Bonded... 5 9 ee ee én 
Flaxseed .. 46 284 67 60 6100 93 


FLAXSEED—Market ruled slow, with ir- 
regular prices. Early strength was brought 
about by the higher Argentine cables. 
Later, the announcement of easier quotations 
in that direction led to selling pressure here. 
Toward end of the week new buying im- 
proved market. Close was slightly over, or 
moderately under, finals of Oct. 25. Spread- 
ing occurred between different deliveries. 
October terminated quietly. Deliveries in it 
were reported at 30,000 bus. Reduced re- 
ceipts advanced premiums on spot stuff, now 
quoted 2@iic over November; to arrive, 2c 
over the same contract. Some shipping out 


in cars. Range of futures: 
cw Close—— 
Opening Nov. 2 
Oct.27 High Low Nov,1 1918 

Oct, ..$4.30 $4.35 $4.20 


Nov... 4.30 4.85 4.22 4380 8.68 
Dec, .. 4.30 4.85 4.20 4.26 3.55 
May .. 4.24 4.31 4.15 4.18% 3.54 





TOLEDO, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.25 @10.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........+. $.....@43.60 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 46.00@ 48.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... «eee» @54.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «+ @78.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@11.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 140 cars, 41 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 34 cars, 30 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus.. 196,000 153,000 29,065 ..... 
Corn, bus.... 12,500 11,250 ..... 030 
Oats, bus..... 69,700 192,700 28,950 136, 055 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRONE 6S Pawnee Koeiediteudves $11.86 @11.90 
GRRGRIIG 6s vibe cw Bie bea deds evs 10.55 @11.15 
WANS GROOT i608 8 ek RR ce ce oeua's 8.50@ 9.00 
Second clear ......scseseseee ++ 7.20@ 8.00 

MILLFEED—Market generally reported 
weaker, with good southeastern demand for 
bran. Quotations slightly lower: bran, 


prompt and future delivery, $36@37; brown 


shorts, prompt and future, $45@46; gray 
shorts, prompt and future, $47@48. 
WHEAT—Excellent market for better 


grades of milling wheat, and offerings small. 
Red winter wheat 1@2c higher, with de- 
mand fair. Superior wheats have advanced 
8@10c during the week. Grain Corporation 
Kansas City receipts and shipments were 
12,540 and 9,326 _~ respectively. Cash 
prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.35@2.55, me- 
Thame $2.35 @2.53; No. : $2.35 @2.55, medium 
$2.33 @2.53; No. 3 $2.35 @2.53, medium $3.30 





*@2.53; No 4 $2.25@2.45, medium $2.25@2.45, 
Red: No. 1, $2.29@2.30; No. 2, $2.26@2.28; 
No. 3, $2.23@2.25; No. 4, $2.14@2.18 


CORN—Demand good. Offerings light. 
Quotations for week 2@%8c lower. Future 
weakness caused by unfavorable labor condi- 
tions, Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 $1.40@ 
1.41, No. 2 $1.89% @1.40, No. 3 $1.37@1.38, 
No. 4 $1.35@1.36; yellow corn, No. 1 $1.42@ 
1.48, No. 2 $1.41@1.42, No. 3 $1.40@1.41, No. 
4 $1.88@1.39; mixed corn, No, 1 $1.41, No. 2 
$1.40, No. 3 $1.39@1.40, No, 4 $1.37@1.38. 

ow—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus.1,344,150 1,374,300 828,900 691,200 
Corn, bus... 168,750 306,000 71,250 227,500 
Oats, bus... 141,100 326,100 121,500 283,500 
Rye, bus.... 412,100 3,300 eee id deae 
Barley, bus. 27,000 97,500 22,100 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 2,000 20 3,540 1,320 
Hay, tons... 10,932 7,404 3,036 3,264 
Flour, bbis.. 26,650 12,675 94,575 48,100 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 1 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.60@12.80 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.40@11.80 
First clear, cotton ............. 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.50@ 8.15 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.00@ 7.25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.25@ 6.50 


Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12,00 @12.25 


Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... @ 3.70 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 


$38.50@39; standard fine middlings, $44@45; 
rye feed, $42@48; flour middlings, $51@53; 
hominy feed, $57; oil meal, $76,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHBEAT—Prices were 5c higher. Receipts, 
159 cars. Demand was good from millers 
and shippers, especially for spring grades. 
No. 1 northern, $2.70@2.75; No. 2, $2.60@ 
2.70; No. 3, $2.55@2.65. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@8c, but fell back 
at the close. The call was good for choice, 
but low-grades were dull. Receipts, 142 
cars. No. 38, $1.44@1.46; No. 4, $1.28@1.45; 
feed and rejected, $1.22@1.33. 

RYE—Declined 1@1i%c. Receipts, 43 cars. 
Demand was good for choice Wisconsin; 
other grades in fair demand. No. 1, $1.37@ 
1.38%; No. 2, $1.36@1.38; feed and rejected, 
$1.31 @1.32. 

CORN—Up 8c. Receipts, 85 cars. De- 
mand was good from shippers and industries. 
Prospects are for a more liberal run next 
week. No. 3 yellow, $1.39@1.47; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.38@1.47; No. 3 mixed, $1.836% @1.45; 
No. 3 white, $1.38 @1.45. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1%c, with strength in 
futures. Receipts, 383 cars. Heavy quality 
was in good demand from cereal manufac- 
turers, while shippers were in the market 
for all grades. No. 2 white, 71% @T74c; No. 
3 white, 69@73%c; No. 4 white, 68 @72c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls... 18,900 21,220 24,154 36,490 
Wheat, bus..213,060 646,100 21,000 218,500 
Corn, bus....118,150 112,560 76,040 62,876 
Oats, bus... .890,630 1,397,760 606,343 850,507 
Barley, bus. .222,940 420,750 78,910 101,255 
Rye, bus..... 55,350 112,200 45,900 31,225 
Feed, tons... 2,250 510 5,830 3,330 





BUFFALO, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.75 
Bakers patent ............s005- «-@12.75 
Wan AM. welded Wepeoctcasevitc -@ 9.50 
GRO RAU TORE) 65 cite ececusdias -@12.75 
Waris WENO WEED cece cic ecceecs -@ 7.50 
og rrr errs er ---@ 7.00 
Sacked 

TY ON es a tis eta te ane $.....@43.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . - @47.00 
Po Be PP yee .- @51,00 
Flour middlings ............... - -@56.00 
Red dog, per tom ...........445 - @67.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - -@69.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - -@57.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 73.00@74.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... + eee » @63,00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... - - @64.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @66.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

MWOKOG ewe cen dcccedesesessre - @76.50 
Cottonseed meal, 88 per cent ... - @79.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks.... ‘¢ -00@ 4.20 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @26.00 

WHEAT—Receipts were light, an de- 


mand good for all offerings at stronger 
prices for the best grades. Quotations: No. 
1 red, $2.33; No. 2 red, $2.30; No. 3 red, 
$2.27; No. 4 red, $2.24; No. 5 red, $2.21; 
No. 2 mixed, $2.28; No. 3 mixed, $2.25; No. 4 
mixed, $2.22,—-on track. Smutty and musty 
wheat at the usual discount. 

CORN—The market opened easy, and 
later, with a good demand and light offer- 
ings, advanced, closing 5c higher. No. 1 and 
No. 2 yellow old -were held at $1.55, on 
track, through billed. Receipts of new corn 
were only a few cars. 

OATS—Steady market throughout’ the 
week, closing strong. No. 1 white, T77c; 
No. 2 white, 76%c; No. 3 white, 75%c; No. 
4 white, 74%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand from maltsters, 
and feed mills took only an occasional car. 
Old malting was quoted at $1.42@1.48, and 
mew at $1.36@1.42. New feed, $1.29@1.32, 





and old $1.30@1.38, on track or in store, 
Buffalo. 

RYE—Nominal. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.40, on track, through billed. 


ST. LOUIS, NOV, 1 

FLOUR—Hard winter patent $11.25 @11.60, 
straight $10.55@11.20, first clear $7.90@8.50; 
soft winter patent $10.30@10.70,. straight 
$9.35 @9.85, first clear $7.85 @8.35. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran, $40@40.50; soft 
bran, $41; flour middlings, $54@56. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 564 cars, against 830 
last week, Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.30; 
No. 2 red, $2.26@2.28; No. 8 red, $2.19@2.24; 
No. 4 red, $2.16; No. 2 hard, $2.38; No. 3 
hard, $2.19; No, 4 hard, $2.15. 

CORN—Recvipts, 233 cars, against 306. 
Prices 4@5c higher, and demand fair. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 yellow, $1.46@1.46%; No. 2 
yellow, $1.46; No. 6 yellow, $1.48; No. 6 
yellow, $1.42; No. 6 white, $1.40. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.75; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—In fair demand at an advance of 
2c. Receipts, 173 cars, against 197; Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 74c; No. 3 white, 73% @ 
T4c; No, 2 mixed, 73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c7Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbis,... 111,560 43,950 141,350 68,480 
Wheat, bus... 917,347 605,674 780,290 226,460 
Corn, bus..... 328,917 421,311 179,450 ‘215,420 
Oats, bus..... 602,000 540,000 285,470 308,480 
Rye, bus...... 2,200 6,701 enue 4,740 


Barley, bus... 11,200 20,800 2,240 3,050 





BOSTON, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$13.15@13.40 


Spring patents, standard ....... 12.00 @12.85 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.50@12,50 
Soft winter patents ..........+.. 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.25 @10.75 
Soft wintef clears ...........++. 10.00 @10.50 
Spring first clears ..........+5. 9.25@10.00 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with pricés 
barely maintained. Spring bran, $44@45.50; 
winter bran, $45@47; middlings, $50@62; 
mixed feed, $50@57; red dog, $70; second 
clears, $69.50; gluten feed, $70.12; hominy 
feed, $69.40; stock feed, $59.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $27; cottonseed meal, $78 @85,—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
offerings liberal and some pressure to sell. 
Prices lower on some grades. White corn 
flour, $4; white corn meal, $4; yellow granu- 
lated, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, $3.05 
@3.10; cracked corn, $3.10@3.15; hominy 
grits and samp, $4; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.74,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady. Rolled is quoted at $4.20, and cut 
and ground at $4.83, per 90-lb sack, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, o— Stocks—, 

1919 saa 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..*45,765 381,750 ......  «ssaeee 
Wheat, bus. 24,775 196, "350 1,427,377 1,011,026 
Corn, Deb..: 2,688 «deteo- c8ph%s 1,680 
Oats, bus.... 65,670 70,400 92,252 378,532 
Rye, bus.... 1,175 ..... 232,917 2,330 
Barley, bus.. ee 18,678 ccc ee 
Millfeed, tons. 63 b>) EY On er oe 
Corn meal, bbis 200 ye Bere. see 
Oatmeal, cases ... RIGO) - 6 evden. Sehaes 
Oatmeal, scks 5,900 ROSS es ee 


*Includes 21,450 bbis for export, compared 
with 12,850 in 1918. 


RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 


1919 1918 
WIOGP, BOI iccssicccssdé *221,383 186,346 
Wheat, bus ............ 943,730 1,340,660 
Corey BUD wesc se ciisewesk 1,580 2,400 
a Beer 218,415 399,680 
WA WN anh ccs or vier eek 164,000 4,723 
Barley, bus ...........++. 2,876 2,750 
Millfeed, tons .......... 334 314 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 625 7,329 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 350 12,597 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 38,257 82,430 


*Includes 101,320 bbis for export, 
pared with 62,737 in 1918. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from oppose during the week 
ending Nov. 1, 191 


com- 





To— Flour, sks Wheat, bus 
SIGE sines Se cbse chive cede 36,000 
Perey re 3,409 35,000 
Se Se ee et ea 44,000 
Manchester .........- 20,488). <.: 2lteue> 

SORES Ede c div saaes 23,837 115,000 





NEW YORK, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Quiet, owing to general lack of 
demand. Mills advancing prices further 
widens margin between mill and spot prices, 
making mill business more difficult. Buyers 
very indifferent; stocks fair. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $13.26@13.50; standard 
patent, $12@12.76; first clear, $9@10; soft 
winter straight, $10@10.40; hard winter 
straight, $11.25@11.75; first clear, $9@10.25; 
rye, $7.25@7.75,—all jute. Receipts, 140,- 
260 bbis, 
WHEAT—Receipts, 402,000 bus, 
CORN—Prices advanced somewhat on 
light receipts and reported bad weather, but 
buyers were not interested to any great ex- 
tent. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.59%; 
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Bilge ae 


; AGL Erm EA NES Site AS re ai EREEE bas Cm ats te 


2: “Ke ; 
5 Sine esa. 
TS—Price changes were very limited, 
siperaiocs of reported activity in expo 
mand, sales estima 
— 0% @81%c. Receipts, 867,- 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 1 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
Sprit first patent + $12.50@13.00 
ring POTONE ess ciecices 
Hard winter first patent ....... 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter patent .... «+ee+ 10.25@10.50 
ring standard patent. . eoeeee 11.76@12.26 
rd winter straight .......... 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 9.50@ 9.75 
ring first clear .......-++++++ i . 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white ...........+.++ 7.50@ 7.756 


Rye flour, standard ..... wale 7.00@ 7.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @11.65 


City milis’ winter straight...... ..... 

MILLFEED—Generally lower and dull. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $43@44; standard middlings, $48@49; 
soft winter bran, $44@45; flour middlings, 
$60@61; red dog, $69@70; city mills’ bran 
and middlihgs, $50@51. 

WHEAT—Steady. Demand good, move- 
ment restricted. Receipts, 129,052 bus; ex- 
ports, 60,000; stock, 4,165,268. Sales for 
week: No. red winter, garlicky, $2.32%; 
Ne 4 $2.27%; No, 5, $2.23; southern red 
winter, garlicky, by sample, $2.05@2.32, as 
to quality. 

CORN—Firmer; movement light, demand 
better. Receipts, 6,928 bus; stock, 34,106. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 2 old yellow or 
better, track, $1.60; range for week of south- 
ern, $1.40@1.60; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $6@6.25. 

OATS—Higher; demand improving, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 14,782 bus; stock, 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 80c, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 


RYE—Easier; movement and demand lim- 
ited. Receipts, 4,054 bus; stock, 59,675. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.46, nominal; southern bag lots, 669 bus, 
$1@1.52, as to quality and condition. 

COMPARATIVE 
RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in October, with 

comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts— -~Exports— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, _ bblis..... 525 281 19 40 
Wheat, bus.... 1,690 3,864 1,321 5,263 
Corn, bus...... 146 111 37 
Oats, bus...... 204 789 195 247 
Rye, bus...... - 166 282 426 5 
Barley, bus.... 38 35 197 
Malt, bus...... 47 35 
Millfeed, tons. 3 3 


Receipts aa exports from Jan. 1 to Sue, 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— r-Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 3,571 2,883 2,202 1,782 
Wheat, bus... 23,755 14,854 20,441 12,535 
Corn, bus..... 2,967 3,826 841 1,641 
Oats, bus..... 7,103 12,217 6,082 10,444 
Rye, bus...... 7,421 1,689 8,502 1,765 
Barley, bus... 4,322 123 4,190 85 
Malt, bus..... 745 441 Ves ove 
Buckw’t, bus.. 25 ees 25 eee 
Millfeed, tons. 15 17 vee 4 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 1 


FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbis, and 20,472,603 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 2 bbis to Hamburg 
and 5,159,700 lbs to London. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $12.50@12.75 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.10@12.35 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.35 @11.55 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 9%.75@10.00 
Spring first clear ...........++.++ 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white ..........++++- 7.00@ 17.36 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


73,866 bus; stock, 2,955,223. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government standard 
inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No, 4 wheat, 10¢c under No. 1; 
No. 6 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Scarce, and 4@5c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 13,652 bus; stock, 25,054. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: No, 2 yellow, $1.58 
@1.60, on spot. 

CORN GOODS—Little inquiry for either 
export or home consumption. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.65 @3.90 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... .... 
White table meal, fancy ..... .... 

White corn flour, fancy ........ “> 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... .... 
MILLFEED—Quiet and prices favored 

buyers, with offerings ample. Quotations: 

Spring bran ..............+ ~~ -$43.50@44.50 

Soft winter bran .. seeeeee 45.00@46,00 

Standard middlings ‘ 







Flour middlings ............... 58.00@59.00 
Mixed f eoebepes ob cecne ces ee 50.00@51.00 
DU ME chen cs agtsenhs>naenee 68.00 @ 69.00 


OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced %c, but trade quiet. Receipts, 79,167 





pvt Mec. 20,000; stock, 164,698. Quota- 
8. 
No. 1 white .......c.ccceseeeseee S2@82% 
Wis BIO. Soave cedar ncacndes SQLS 
No. 8 White ........ccessecssaves 80@80% 
No. 4 White ....ccccccseveccssces TE@TIBY 
OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb. sacks, 
$5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in. 
100-]b sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 4 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons......$12.40@13.00 


Standard patent ........scesee0% 12.00 @12.50 
Bakers patent ..... 11.70 @12.20 
First clear, jute ...... 8.60@ 9.00 
Second clear, jute 6.25@ 6.30 





Durum flour quotations ‘gab Minneapolis 
today (Nov. 4), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+... $.....@11.20 
Durum flour ...........++ we 3:04.06 saee@ 9.70 
RGAE wevbcbecs Pe aes CEMRSC CESSES oranda WOO 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


Nov. 8.2.5. seccoe $27,356 563,805 417,415 
Nov. 1.... 454,390 345,370 616,760 412,235 
Oct, 25.... 463,455 385,270 423,820 364,485 
Oct. 18.... 481,090 393,890 289,355 391,780 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
NOV. B..00 sencce 19,540 8,785 26,590 
Nov, 1.... 4,916 ~...605 10,545 4,990 
Oct. 25.... 2,960 = ..600. 16,510 17,615 
Oct. 18.... 26,975 ..... . 7,205 35,410 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 «+» 4,625 
Oct. 4. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 510 4,475 
Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 61 65,835 285,705 251,310 1,200 6,745 
Oct. 25. 62 66,135 270,590 243,444 750 15,630 
Nov. 1.. 42 48,920 197,520 181,495 - 15,335 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 1 Year ago 

DAR hicincs se tsares $37.00@39.00 $28.95@29.03 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@44.00 30.69@30.94 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 30.36@30.54 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 62.00@63.00 30.34@30.52 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.00 @58.50 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.00@55.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 64.00@54.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 43.00@44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+es6. 4.10@ 4.15 






Rye flour, white* ...... 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 10.25 @10.35 
Graham, standard, bbif .-..... 10.00@10.15 
Pee CREF Fa cdisicdicddecos ~-@ 4.15 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 22. 00 @27.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00 @32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 24.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00 @45.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+.- 73.00 @75.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


Dark northern spring... 
Northern spring ........ 
Red spring ...........+. 2 
Amber durum .. 2 
Durum ....... 2 
Red durum .......ss++5 . 2. 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2. 

2 

2 

2. 





Hard winter ........... 2.21% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 
MOG WIRKEE..2 i ceicccecvecs 2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis, 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week bah per bushel: 
Oct. Corn Oa Rye Barley 
28. 139@140 66% @ 68% 131% @131% 108@134 
29. 140@141 66% @68% 133 @133% 110@135 
30. 140@141 66% @68% 132% @133% 110@135 
31. 140@142 67 @68% 132% @183% 109@134 
Nov. 
1.. 140@144 67% @69% 183% @133% 109@134 
3.. 142@14569 @70% 136% @136% 107@132 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Nov. 2 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 


Wheat, bus...... 3,700,060 4,411,800 979,440 
Flour, bbls ...... 20,296 24,500 16,342 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,263 3,529 1,778 
Corn bus ........ 116,440 107,160 40,640 
Oats, bus ........ 549,440 501,150 596,160 
Barley, bus...... 373,990 303,960 636,560 
Rye, bus ........ 200,160 255,940 177,500 

bus .... 123,000 167,890 241,020 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks ee 
ing Saturday were: Nov. 
Oct. 25 ieis. 


Nov. 1 
Wheat, bus ......1, 008,480 1,274,340 


209,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 616,647 624,062 495,398 
Millstuff, tons ... 22,520 21,737 8,487 
Corn, bus ......, 45,900 35,090 142,790 


Oats, bus........ 567,150 418,000 1,052,100 


Barley, bus ...... 279,000, 186,880 $75,130 
Rye, bus ........ 44,480 109,340 121,260 
Flaxseed, bus.... 11,700 19,950 47,120 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 1917 











No. 1 hard ..... $21 258 3,021 
No. 1 northern. 72 69 10,077 
No. 2 northern. . 17 14 1,770 
Others ......... 6,022 6,594 6,395 
Totals ........ 6,433 6,925 21,263 557 
in 1916 .. . 8,185 7,739 ry ese 
In 1915 2,330 1,482 
In 1914 15,241 14,655 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 2 Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 1917 1916 
4 5 112 3 2 


Corn . 

Oats ...4,265 4,163 1,867 2,053 6,945 
Barley ..1,935 916 767 895 612 
Rye ....6,330 6,175 1,275 368 567 
Flaxseed, 37 49 62 102 95 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— -——Duluth——,7, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Oct. 28 ...$4.36% 4.34 4.31 4.23% 4.21% 
Oct. 29 ... 4.44 4.41 4.38 4.31 4.28 
Oct. 30 ... 4.48% 4.48% 4.39 4.32% 4.29 
Oct. 31... 4.48 4.41% 4.33% 4.27 4.24 
Nov. 1 .... 4.47% 4.43% 4.36% 4.30 4.26 
Nov. 3.... 4.63% 4.58% 4.52% 4.46 4.38 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 123 241 235 37 52 102 
Duluth..... 46 6284 67 50 440 203 


Totals.... 169 525 302 87 492 305 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 1, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ....1,295 1,329 235 214 
Duluth ........ 525 589 308 380 
Totals ........ 1,820 1,918 543 594 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov. 3.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on following dates, were: 
Nov. 2 Nov. 3 
Destination— Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1918 1917 

30 


London ........ 72 19 
Liverpool ...... 4 ; 12 
Glasgow ....... 2 ow * eo» 
Bristol ........ 21 s - 5 
Falmouth ..... 73 a% ae 
Southampton .. 2 
Manchester .... 24 . 
CRIB cw cecees 4 a a 
ks I oe ee 55 ee 31 
[POOES cc cciee 46 oe 
EP re . hie 2 
Pea ee ee ka 38 
Christiania 26 . oe 
Mexico. ...:.... 5 = 

_ aE 6 6 21 11 
BEES cited sees 14 ee ee 1 
San Domingo .. s bie 7" 4 
Other W. I.’s... 14 a, 14 23 
Cen. America... .. 1 oe oe 
BEGG ssc cc cce 27 oe a 38 
Otter GAs sss 27 «s o'« 10 
Gibraltar ...... 34 e's os oe 
WRETOE Se idaeces 6 oe 6 7 
Others ......... 15 aie 11 1 

Totals ....... 325 284 117 133 





Canadian Exports 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1.—The following 
table gives the latest available information 
as to exports of grain and grain products 
from Canada, with comparisons: 
Aug., 1918 Aug., 1919 


WE: WE eli ecerioe 1,006,088 4,291,446 
ERD. SD o wet cwedevee 2,116,892 1,174,907 
BE, WD vccanee ute 530,976 2,200,483 
WO ess + wawe tees: ehdleee 173,388 
Buckwheat, bus ...... 6,626 11,273 
ee” eee 618,728 1,171,222 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ...... ww vaee 222,708 
oS ee eee 98,846 
ce LE eee 215 
Screenings, 100 Ibs ... 3 ...... 69,315 


Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
August, 1919, slightly over 2,000,000 bus went 
to the United Kingdom and 19,239 bus to 
the United States. The distribution of wheat 
flour was as follows: 








Bblils— Aug., 1918 Aug., 1919 
United Kingdom ..... 426,466 1,054,380 
United States ........ 740 642 
POOTMAUGR ode ee cecsss 698 185 
British Guiana ....... 6,020 10,656 
Barbados ............ 7,803 2,904 
Jamaica 372 12,146 
Trinidad 8,380 12,987 
Other Br. West Indies. 7,664 4,657 
Pere are re a 7,221 
i TS ny ee 146,279 347 
A Serres PP eee ee ae 33,217 
Newfoundland ........ 14,269 22,076 
Other countries ....... 37 9,904 

TOtSls .evscacceees+ 618,738 1,171,222 


November 5, 1919 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ao NJNoev. 17. 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..4,200 33 434 60 6 
Boston .....1,426 eee 121 233 14 
Buffalo ....15,470 83 1,354 888 593 
Chicago ...18,616 693 7,057 2,742 256 
Detroit ..... 654 22 198 11 Art 
Duluth ..... 3,558 oo 364 4,313 734 
Galveston ...2,671 rer 55 a6 103 
Indianapolis. 683 157 276 59 awe 
Kan, City..14,484 44 1,169 305 i> 
Milwaukee .2,553 50 858 878 253 











Minneapolis 6,433 4 4,265 6,330 925 
N. Orleans. ..6,234 110 201 ove 874 
Newp. News. 438 ene 54 4 41 
New York...6,179 19 907 192 262 
Omaha ..... 5,614 211 570 167 15 
Peoria ...... 3 102 441 esa wee 
Philadelp’a .2,957 27 164 24 19 
St. Louis... .3,284 22 201 89 6 
Toledo ...... 1,732 7 135 394 
Canals ...... eee ete 200 280 ar 
Lakes ...... 773 ony eos 677 56 
Totals ...96,352 1,484 19,196 17,248 4,157 


Last year..122,604 4,733 22,050 6,694 3,666 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 

1,038,000 bus; corn, 64,000; oats, 161,000; 

rye, 686,000. Decrease—Barley, 11,000 bus, 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Oct. 29.... 294 152 223 708 495 752 
Oct. 30.... 842 154 122 688 630 763 
Oct. 31.... 466 118 88 663 569 682 
Nov. 1 .... 442 48 113 507 6505 524 
Nov. 8 .... 689 84 116 578 675 949 
Nov. 4 .... 3883 Bi 110 «—*.. 786 wee 

















Totals ..2,566 6556 772 3,039 3,560 3,670 


*Holiday. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Oct. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Oe ee 120 38 66 
WEGAPIFG 20.0 cscsese 174 130 41 “14 
Consolidated .... 581 85 44 34 
Ogilvies oi 373 121 104 é 
Western 179 96 8 24 
Grain Growers... 107 360 120 ot 
Fort William .... 209 343 39 20 
Bastern ......... *.. e.. ‘‘s o% 
Ae eee 180 243 44 22 
Northwestern .... 244 35 28 we 
Port Arthur ..... 469 338 102 os 
Thunder Bay .... 238 376 7 12 
Can, Gov’t ...... 91 52 22 27 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 521 242 43 13 
Richardson ...... 197 126 23 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 75 102 32 ste 

yo. SPE RE 8,756 2,687 812 171 
pio sk 8 || PPA 11,713 2,332 1,520 196 
Receipts ......... 8,299 1,223 300 56 
Lake shipments.. 2,506 526 262 “A 
Rail shipments .. 618 271 59 15 


*Overshipped. 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 38. Hes © Oo Waseces 8 
No. 1 northern... 668 No, 2C. W...... 577 
No. 2 northern.. 818 No, 3C. W...... 597 
No. 3 northern... 622 Ex. 1 feed ..... 39 
WS secdeuscus 230 1 feed ......... 163 
BeGe Biesbocceces i. See 614 
WO, © cescerescs RS OS ” ee 689 
Durum ......... 34 
OCMOIS ss cscecese 1,265 SOUR ca cidicss 2,687 

Total ...cccece 3,756 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output and foreign ship- 
ments by months on the present calendar 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,740 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 
Mch,.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 
April, 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 1,599,590 
May. 1,548,220 905,265 1,671,775 1,376,770 
June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 
July. 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 
Aug.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 1,709,595 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 





9 m. 11,774,115 9,395,470 11,852,770 13,971,875 











Rin ».60 Karns 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 
a eT 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 
DOG... Seece’ 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,366 

ZOR?P  scsoos 14,413,830 17,610,845 18,541,650 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 

January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February... ...+. 164,065 65,375 95,940 
March... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,030 
April...... 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,740 
May...... 276,230 51,180 131,940 128,165 
June...... 116,595 64,850 209,306 78,520 
SUP ciccus “sKevr 37,715 45,460 101,145 
pS errs 6,300 31,880 67,280 
September, 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 

9 mos .. 736,405 682,415 818,745 1,076,920 
GEOUSF. 26 ectwe> beeen 49,620 91,260 
November. ..... 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December. ..... 387,510 96,860 162,920 

WOR... | aeese 1,334,260 1,085,590 1,410,970 





It is said that the fall in the London 
and New York vegetable-oil markets in 
August had little effect on the Philip- 
pine oil industry, because all the oil man- 
ufactured since the decline in prices has 
gone out under contract at the former 
market price. 
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READING AS A RESOURCE 


By RicHARD BuRTON 


As the autumn days merge gradually in- 

to early winter, those of us who have the 
reading habit find our thought turning 
with pleasurable anticipation to the time 
when, cosily ensconced before an open 
fire, with the favorite volume in hand, 
we are keenly aware of the special com- 
pensatory virtues of indoor life. Blessed 
is he then who has reading as a resource 
to fall back upon. As November splen- 
dors give way to the blustering December 
that brings ice and snow, we shall, some 
of us at least, settle down to the ex- 
haustles$ delights of good literature; an 
appetite that grows with the feeding, a 
joy that the world cannot take away. 
" Chief among the comforts and privi- 
leges of home must surely be placed this 
habit of reading—if we have been lucky 
enough to form it and grant it its gentle 
way with us as the years roll by. And 
what a beautiful resource it is, how 
beneficent, how rich, in its teaching, how 
high, innocent and lasting in its service 
to our minds and hearts! What among 
our possessions shall we rate higher, of 
more worth, in the end, than this enjoy- 
ment to be got from the genial rumina- 
tion amidst the wise minds and illuminat- 
ing spirits of all time, preserved for us 
between book covers and smiling down 
upon us in friendly fashion from the 
well-stocked book shelves. By the bye, 
did you ever see any decoration for the 
wall more effective than that furnished 
by books, in their variegated bindings 
and warm vibrations of massed color? A 
private library is at once an ornament 
and a utility. Public libraries are all 
right as a convenience; but give me one 
who has developed, through sheer love of 
reading, the possessory desire for books 
—he is your true reader, and I recognize 
in him a man and a brother. 

Books really worth while are not so 
much for reading as re-reading, and the 
genuine book lover would not only pe- 
ruse often but mark as he digests his pet 
passages, make marginal comments, in 
short, handle his volumes as if they be- 
longed to him and were not merely bor- 
rowed for a day. To mark and man- 
handle one’s book is to make it one’s 
own, let finicky folk say what they will. 
And to do this, the private collection, no 
matter how modest of dimension, is a 
necessity. 

These after-the-war days are days of 
peculiar restlessness. Like Little Jo in 
“Bleak House,” we all have a tendency 
to move on,—or to move in, since moving 
is in order,—and the old-fashioned house, 
the real home with a garden and a barn, 
is fast giving way to flats, duplex apart- 
ments, and God knows what. It looks 
as if the humorist’s remark, “I don’t live, 
I board,” might soon apply to the ma- 
jority of Americans. Perhaps the vogue 
of the movies has an allegorical signifi- 
cance we have overlooked: folk affect the 
film plays because in their very nature 
they typify the transitoriness, the ten- 
dency to come and go and to pass by, 
which characterizes our life to such a 
marked degree. 

All the more welcome and salutary is a 
habit like this of reading in one’s own 
den, one’s personal and private retreat, 
chained to the spot by the lure of a 
fascinating volume and gladly exchang- 
ing all uneasy delights outside, such as 
picture plays, or other theater enter- 
tainments (good as they may be in their 
place), for the quiet, retired, deeply sat- 
isfying pleasures of letters. As a teach- 
er, I yearn to impress upon young peo- 
ple what a precious possession a liking 
for good reading becomes as one goes on 
through life and reaches a realization of 


what a chancy thing it is at the best, 
how little of its offerings stable, how 
often its rewards ephemeral, how soon 
most of the prizes it proffers flit away 
and are gone; whereas this solace of 
books, with sound training as a basis and 
a long, judicious habit of seeking the 
best, to solidify and develop it, what can 
you match against it for continuous, 
pure and elevated satisfaction? 

I doubt if any one accomplishment, as 
an asset in the home, does more to add 
to its peace and pleasure than that of 
agreeable reading aloud. When the wife 
or mother seats herself by the evening 
lamp, and, with refined intonation, me- 
lodious modulation and sympathy of soul, 
“lends to the rhyme of the poet the 
music of her voice,” or makes vital some 
great story or picture by her charm of 
presentation, she is illustrating one of 
the highest functions of her sex, shaping 
the character of those who listen, and 
binding her home people to her with 
bands stronger than any wrought of iron 
or steel. 

In the education of woman, this mat- 
ter of the possession of a trained, pleas- 
ant voice (which is subject to study and 
scientific manipulation) should be given 
far more attention than it is in our 
school system, since its use, when there 
accompanies it a culture in good books 
so that a wise and welcome choice is 
made in the reading, is not only a joy, 
but an influence to ae the home intact 
and make it a nursery of future good 
citizens. 

Nor would I confine this preparation 
of the voice to women. Boys as well as 
girls should be trained to command a 
pleasing medium of expression, that the 
stored-up knowledge of the ages in 
books, and the stimulation of heart and 
spirit that they give, may be communicat- 
ed through the spoken voice in such wise 
as to bring the message home with full 
force. Then, if the wife or mother can- 
not carry on the reading of the home 
circle, the father or husband can con- 
tinue it to the profit and delight of the 
children. As it is, how many successful 
business men can read aloud decently, to 
say nothing of effectively? 

In this day of the making of many 
books, when our time to cultivate the 
reading habit, most enjoyable of person- 
al resources, is sternly limited by the 
multifarious demands of life, it becomes 
the part of wisdom to choose well and 
conserve one’s opportunity. While Lamb’s 
whimsical advice, “whenever a new book 
comes out, I read an old one,” need not 
be taken too literally, it surely is a good 
idea to be catholic in our tastes, broad- 
minded in our selection. If Booth Tar- 
kington’s latest, or Kipling’s, or Barrie’s, 
be richly worth while, as they well may 
be, why not also, to balance them, a play 
of Shakespeare’s or of Sheridan’s, a na- 
ture poem by Wordsworth, an essay by 
Leigh Hunt, Irving, Sam Johnson or 
Lamb, a novel from the mighty pen of 
Dickens or Thackeray? When an idyl- 
lie story of the present time, like “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” appears, 
go back and read an elder idyl like 
“Cranford” just to see how different it 
is, and how equally delightful. In this 
fashion, one does justice to both past 
and present, and realizes that, in a sense, 
good literature has no date. 

Surely there will always be something 
the matter with that scheme of educa- 
tion which does not somehow, in some 
corner of the curriculum, provide for the 
cultivation of this liking for books, the 


formation of a taste for what is excel- 
lent and permanent in letters, in order 
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that we may select our reading ‘aright, 
desire a library as a personal resource, 
and use it to get the full value of its 
treasures. Gradually thus do we come 
to know Who’s Who in letters, and, more 
important yet, grow sensitive to the 
flavors and fragrances of the choice writ- 
ers of every land and period and school. 
But one of the blessed things about 
this resource of reading is that, if the 
formal education has quite failed to fur- 
nish the preparation, or if our schoolin 
has been scant as.a whole, we can still, 
by keeping at good books, guided thereto 
by critics, librarians and all such very 
present helps in time of trouble, come to 
a loving appreciation of them and a 
sure-growing sense of their consolation 
and joy. Self-made men, so-called, have 
been among the most cultivated persons 
and greatest and most judicious readers 
I have ever known; Aldrich, Gilder, Bun- 
ner, Howells, Cable, Mark Twain had no 
college behind them save the great col- 
lege of daily living. Yet all of them 
(and many more) are bookmen, and their 
atmosphere was redolent of culture. 


MEMORIES OF ROOSEVELT 


An Icelandic writer has said that men, 
like mountains, improve with distance. 
It is true that it takes time, as a rule, 
to canonize a great character. There- 
fore it is very encouraging to find the 
American people, within a year after 
Theodore Roosevelt’s death, setting aside 
a calendar day to remember his virtues 
and cry him up as a typical American 
citizen. It is well to recognize his quality 
and get the significance of his outline 
while we still have the advantage of be- 
ing his contemporaries. “Better late 
than never,” is a sensible adage, but so 
also is “the sooner the better.” 

It is natural that books about Roose- 
velt should appear in plenty, and two are 
now obtainable which deserve special em- 
phasis. The first bears the title, “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children.” 

The revelation of our Great Citizen in 
its pages is such as to make an irresist- 
ible appeal to our loving admiration. And 
his character, as thus shown, rises tri- 
umphant above and beyond the cheap 
party scandal-which only a few years ago 
obscured the real man from public gaze. 
A better family man than Theodore 
Roosevelt never lived. In this, as in 
many other respects, he will, upon the 
living proof of these letters, go down in 
our history as a model for imitation. To 
say that he was a devoted husband and 
father is but a tame statement of the 
facts delightfully illustrated in these 
heartful, homely, intimate scrawls, the 
privacy of which, whereby their writer is 
revealed off guard and in negligee, makes 
them, of course, all the more convincing. 

Only a few of the salient features in 
this picture of the man may be touched 
upon. One such is playful tenderness, a 
tone which is dominant throughout the 
epistles. One does not think primarily of 
Roosevelt as a humorist, but both the 
sense of humor and its expression were 
very strong in the man, and it is in these 
letters that he lets himself go, to the 
reader’s delight. Another characteristic, 
and a very marked one, is the way in 
which he made himself one with his chil- 
dren; never talking down or playing 
down to their level, but treating them as 
chums, with the inevitable result that he 
was so taken by them. And whether he 
was playing center rush in a pillow fight, 
getting as muddy as any of the other 
boys on a Sunday walk, or emptying 
Christmas stockings with them on his 
bed, he so identified himself with Young 
America that it is hard to realize that 
here is one who at the same time was 
carrying, often with anxiety and per- 
turbation, the affairs of the nation. 

But the serious note is not wanting, 
and when he writes admonitory letters 
to Theodore, Jr., or Kermit, at school, he 
often gives advice of the sanest and 
sweetest, showing himself to be not only 
a loving father but, what is rarer, an ex- 
ceeding wise one. Again, one of the 
most charming things in the book to meet 
and enjoy is the whole-hearted, boyish 
way in which he enjoyed not only his 
play but his work. He frankly liked his 
job, enjoyed being president, got much 
pleasure from his occupancy of the 
White House, and with complete open- 
ness shows his desire for re-election. A 
desire so frankly exhibited disarms criti- 





cism. We a full-length of 
the man in Ss characteristics y to 
make him permanente loved by his fel- 
low-countrymen and illustrating his main 
traits: honesty, vigor both physical and 
mental, mor bi » and a zest in liv- 

neiple of a sound mind 
in a sound body, which communicates 
that ideal as a kind of contagion to the 
rest of us. 

Another feature that will be universal- 
ly enjoyed are the pen-and-ink drawings 
which adorn a number of the letters; 
they are sometimes screamingly funny, 
and show the bubbling nature of the man. 
They stand as part of his — to a 
peal to youth and to understand it. Tn 
a sense, Roosevelt never grew up. Stev- 
enson’s “imperishable boy” is to be found 
in the man who, as political leader, law- 
maker, rancher, cowboy, explorer and 
—_— hunter, statesman and diplomat, 
and all-round American, gave us a 
wonderful example of a rich, fruitful, 
and worthy experiment in living. 

It hardly needs saying that an under- 
lying pathos is added to our reading of 
the letters in the fact that one of the 
little sons here memorialized was later 
to die in the service of his country, and 
that all of them have passed out from 
early youth into the wider privileges and 
dangers of manhood. Those little ones 
have vanished, but they will remain for- 
ever in this chronicle, and though the fa- 
ther is gone, he, too, can always be seen, 
when we open the volume, as eternally 
the father brooding his young. Thus, 
tenderness and tears mingle with the 
humor and our warm sense of a good man 
in his family circle. Graver histories of 
Theodore Roosevelt will multiply with 
time; but this offhand, gentle unfolding 
of the deeper things in his nature will 
last as a document in the case perhaps 
more precious than all the rest. 

Among the formal biographies, the 
one to appear this autumn, “Theodore 
Roosevelt, an Intimate Biography,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer, well known for 
his important contributions in biography 
and criticism, is sure to take a prom- 
inent place. In many ways Mr. Thayer 
was an ideal man to perform this service. 
He tells us frankly in his preface that 
he never followed Roosevelt’s political 
leadership, adding that this “never less- 
ened our personal friendship.” But from 
the outbreak of the world-war in 1914 
the biographer agreed with the attitude 
and action of the statesman who is his 
subject. And it can be said as a general- 
ization that his treatment throughout, 
while warmly friendly, is neither fulsome 
nor prejudiced. He sees Roosevelt, not 
as a demigod but as a large, fine, sin- 
cere and capable man treasuring the 
highest ideals, using the methods of an 
adroit politician at times, but always as 
a means to an end that was justified and 
admirable. The tone of the sketch and 
the analysis of motive are such as to 
make for conviction, for the very reason 
that they are not careless of superlatives 
or hectic in eulogy. As the estimate 
proceeds, the mood rises to genuine elo- 
quence and a proper heightening of ef- 
fect as Roosevelt’s life is seen in the 
round, with its climax upon an end which 
is hardly less than heroic. 

At the start, an effective contrast is 
made by placing Lincoln and Roosevelt 
side by side as typical great Americans. 
Lincoln, a man of the ss rugged, at 
first crude, and yet culminating as per- 
haps our loftiest and loveliest figure. 
Roosevelt, on the contrary, an aristocrat 
by birth, breeding, and environment, and 
yet, because he was imbued with the 
same splendid, democratic spirit, equally 
an example and justification of our dem- 
ocratic ideas. Study these two men to- 
gether, and you realize what can be done 
under the stimulus of American condi- 
tions and opportunities. And it is hard- 
ly too much to say that it is as merito- 
rious for a man of Roosevelt’s station and 
quality to become an ideal democrat, in 
the deep social sense, as it was for the 
martyred chief to overcome his limita- 
tions and attain to the same high dignity. 

With intense interest, and the instruc- 
tion which comes from a great example, 
we follow in these pages the steps of his 
progress: New York assemblyman, civil 
service commissioner, police commissioner, 
governor of New York, vice-president and 
president, first by an accident and second 
by the will of the people; and last, but 
by no means least, a great public citizen 
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misinterpretation sure. 

fierce light that beats upon a throne” 

true a saying when applied to those 

tic nations as it is to 

those who on state occasions don the 
ermine. 

All of us have a lively memory of the 
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African hunting trip, when he plunged 
into the complex and dirty business of 
New York state politics, It is safe to say 
that any human being who receives dur- 
ing a public career the extreme of adula- 
tion and the idealization that is so dan- 
gerous, can count on a temporary reac- 
tion of view which shall transmute him 
from angel to fiend. Roosevelt did not 
escape this law, but that he gloriously 
outlived it is demonstrated by his stand- 
ing at the time of his death, and the pic- 
ture of him presented on Oct. 27 all over 
his country when the nation he did so 
much for was glad to pause and remem- 
ber and honor and praise. 

This biography would have a more than 
human perfection if there were not de- 
tails of statement and opinion in it which 
challenge attention and arouse debate. 
The picture of Blaine, for example, at 
the time when Roosevelt refused to bolt 
the Republican ticket in his support, will 
seem unduly harsh to some who are not 
convinced that proof has been forthcom- 
ing of that brilliant leader’s iniquitous 
dealings with the “interests”; but I think 
it can be said that, as a general picture 
of American politics as they involved 
Roosevelt, the biographer shows himself 
to be broad, fair-minded, and, humanly 
speaking, just. 

When all is said, the intense humanity 
of Theodore Roosevelt is the paramount 
impression left upon us as we study him. 
He was so richly human, so spontaneous 
and natural in his unconventional ex- 
pression of himself, that it makes even 
his failings seem to lean to virtue’s side. 
Even more than his specific achievements, 
the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the Panama Canal, the intimidation 
of big business, and so on, it would seem 
he will be blazoned in our annals as one 
who preached the square deal to every 
man, and actually in his life, as well as 
in his words, was a fellow-American to 
every class, creed, condition, and kind of 
his fellow-countrymen. Here he was an 
inspiration, an example, and a mighty 
achievement. One can think of no other 
figure in our national history who in quite 
the same way made Americanism popu- 
lar, magnetized it until it was lovable, 
and stood for it so sturdily as to make 
his name a synonym ‘and a concrete em- 
bodiment of a principle inherited from 
our best past and vital in our best today. 
A man who has made concrete in his own 
person an ideal that may otherwise be- 
come vague through lack of illustration 
has performed a service which no nation 
worthy of him can fail to be grateful for 
and to honor with a sure place in its 
Pantheon of immortals. 
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GRAIN WAREHOUSING ACT 


Applications for licenses are now being 
received under the United States ware- 
house act, tions for which have 
been announced by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. S. G. Hilton, a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, who was 
in Minneapolis and the Northwest last 
week interviewing warehousemen, issued 
a statement explaining the act and the 
regulations for its enforcement. 

“The United States warehouse act pro- 
vides for the licensing and bonding of 
warehouses,” Mr. Hilton said, “the issu- 
ance of standardized storage receipts and 
the licensing of weighers and graders of 
products stored, fundamental pur- 
pose of the act is the establishment of a 
standard form of warehouse receipt for 
grain and other agricultural products 
that will be readily and widely negotiable 
as delivery orders or as collateral for 
loans and, therefore, of definite assistance 
in financing crops. This purpose the act 
aims to attain oy licensing and bonding 
warehouses under conditions which will 
insure the integrity of their receipts and 
make these receipts reliable evidence of 
the condition, quality, quantity and own- 
ership of the products which may be 
stored with them. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may is- 
sue to warehousemen licenses for the 
conduct of warehouses in which grain 
may be stored for interstate or foreign 
commerce, and also a warehouse located 
in any place under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States in which 
such products are or may be stored. 
Persons who are not warehousemen may 
also be licensed, subject to the same re- 
quirements of licensed warehousemen, to 
accept such products for storage in ware- 
houses owned, operated or leased by any 
state. It is,not compulsory that any 
warehouseman be licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as the system is 
wholly permissive. 

“Licensed warehousemen are not per- 
mitted to discriminate between persons 
desiring to store agricultural products in 
their warehouses. Warehousemen may 
mix grain and other fungible products, 
ordinarily mixed in storage, when they 
are of the same kind and grade and are 
delivered from the same mass, but may 
not mix such products when they are of 
different grades. 

“Original receipts must be issued for 
all agricultural products stored in li- 
censed warehouses, but only when such 
products are actually stored at the time 
of the issuance of the receipts. Addi- 
tional or further receipts for the same 
products only may be issued in place of 
lost or destroyed receipts, and then only 
under specified conditions. 

“The act enumerates certain facts 
which must be stated in all receipts is- 
sued by licensed warehousemen. They 
must show the location of the warehouse, 
the date of issuance, the consecutive num- 
ber, whether the products will be deliv- 
ered to the bearer, to a specified person 
or his order, the rate of storage charges, 
a description of the product stored, in- 
cluding the quantity or weight, the grade 
or other class, according to the official 
standards of the United States for such 
products, unless there be no such stand- 
ard, in which event it must be stated 
according to some recognized standard or 
according to rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that they are issued subject to the United 
States warehouse act and the rules and 
regulations under it, ownership, if any, of 
the products by the warehouseman, any 
lien claimed by the warehouseman for ad- 
vance made or liabilities incurred, any 
other facts required by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the signature of the ware- 
houseman, which may be made by his 
authorized agent. nless otherwise re- 
quired by the law of the state in which 
the warehouse is located, the grade mav 
be omitted at the request of depositors, 
except in case of fungible agricultural 
products, if the receipts clearly show that 
they are not negotiable. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may 
license competent persons.to classify and 
weigh agtavardk 4 products in licensed 
warehouses, and to certify the classifica- 


tion or weight of the products. Such 
licenses rd be suspended or revoked at 
any time if the licensee fails to perform 
his duties properly. All flaxseed 
and other fungible products stored for 
interstate or foreign commerce in licensed 
warehouses must be inspected and graded 

persons licensed for the purpose. At- 

vg! is given to establish official stand- 
ards for the agriculturak products named 
in the act, and standards established un- 
der any other act of Congress are adopt- 
ed for the purpose of the warehouse act. 

“Upon demand of depositors or holders 
of receipts, licensed warehousemen, in the 
absence of some lawful excuse, must de- 
liver products stored, without unneces- 
sary delay. The demand for delivery 
must be accompanied with an offer to 
satisfy the warehouseman’s lien, to sur- 
render the receipt, if negotiable, properly 
indorsed, and when requested by the 
warehouseman, to sign an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the products re- 
delivered. Upon the redelivery of the 
products for which given, all receipts re- 
turned must be canceled. 

“In considering the advantages to be 
obtained from the United States ware- 
house act and the subsequent licensing of 
grain warehouses thereunder, the chief 
advantages which it would establish over 
the present method of conducting this 
business would be the advantages contin- 
gent upon the standardization of rules 
governing their product. Warehouse re- 
ceipts issued by warehouses bonded under 
this act would be considered by bankers 
as better collateral than similar certifi- 
cates issued under varying state laws, 
and the provisions of the act requiring 
the warehouses to employ competent per- 
sons licensed to weigh the grain, as 
against the present established custom of 
allowing any one to weigh this product, 
in whom the owner of the warehouse has 
confidence, would give some stability to 
the authenticity of the weights recorded 
on the receipts. 

“A common knowledge among institu- 
tions extending credit to such warehouses 
that they are being conducted under the 
supervision of the United States ware- 
house act, subject to the penalties pro- 
vided therein for the infringement of the 
rights established for the conduct of 
warehouses, would be sufficient assurance 
to give to such receipts a value on loans. 

“The education of the grain producers 
in the proper marketing of grain, the 
avoidance of unnecessary leases due to 
diversions in transit, and the encourage- 
ment’ given growers to reach new con- 
suming centers, are some of. the benefits 
developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the farmer to enable him to 
get on a reliable business basis.” 





SALINA 


Saturna, Kansas, Nov. 1.—Demand for 
flour is picking up again after several 
days of dullness. Most mills are going at 
full capacity, though car shortage makes 
it impossible to ship flour at that rate, 
and considerable is being stored. Prices 
are slightly higher, following the ad- 
vancing wheat market, millers here now 
paying 25@33c above the government 
price for the grain. A wide range is 
shown by mills on flour quotations, which 
are $11.30@12.15 for fancy patents and 
$11@11.50 for 95 per cent, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, Kansas City rate points. 

The feed market holds about unchanged 
as to prices, but with increasing demand 
and a strong undertone. Millers are cer- 
tain that the first cold spell will cause 
a rapid rise in prices. Quotations: bran, 
$1.80@1.87; mill-run, $2@2.10; gray 
shorts, $2.30@2.50; brown shorts, $2.25@ 
2.35. 

NOTES 

G. E. McKinley, Arkansas and Missouri 
salesman for the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, is home from a trip over 
those states, 

W. D. Madaus, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, was in Salina this 
week and let the heating contract for the 
new &00-hb! mill the company is building 
at Sterling. 

- William C. Habel, president, and Fred 
Larsen, vice-president, of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen, flour jobbers, of Chi- 
cago, were in Salina this week visiting 
the mills. They are on their return from 
a trip through Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. ' 


Jesse B. Smith, manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., received a telegram 
Thursday afternoon, summoning him to 
Denver, Colo., because of the critical ill- 
ness of his brother, John Smith. A mes- 
sage, received a few minutes after Mr. 
Smith started, brought the information 
that his brother had died. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., Nov. 3.—Embargoes 
and labor unrest in some eastern quar- 
ters still have a dampening effect on 
business as regards that section. Mills 
reported fair local and near-by demand 
as well as throughout the central states. 
Buyers were mostly after straight cars 
or mixed cars with feed, and millers were 
able to handle all business tendered them. 
Operators appear to have present require- 
ments satisfied. No changes were made 
in mill asking prices. 

Business with the New York district 
in durum flour was tied up, owing to 
strikes and embargoes. Until these are 
settled the shipping situation will be 
virtually at a standstill. All rail busi- 
ness was put through with trade in cen- 
tral states. Mill asking prices were un- 
changed. : 

The rye flour market was reported ab- 
solutely. lifeless outside of local trade. 
Home sales were.of small lots for estab- 
lished trade needs, no sign of buying 
ahead being evident. 

There was no special development in 
millfeed. Market was quiet, with the 
trade not showing any pressing buying 
interest. Such business as did pass was 
of mixed-car lots with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 37,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northewestern Miller: 

Output Per cent 

22,695 61 

31,410 85 

Year ago 22,830 64 

Two years ago 37,750 ®.. 
*Slightly above rated capacity. 


This week 
Last week 


NOTES 


Suit has been brought by R. Emma 
Powell against the Great Lakes Transit 
Co., demanding $5,383 for personal in- 
juries, 

After showing an easier undertone, rye 
closed strong, cash being 314c higher 
than Oct. 27. Oats firmed 3c on the week. 
Barley trade nominal, and quoted un- 
changed. 

Visitors on ’change last week were H. 
E. Beardsworth and M. Cohen, New 
York; H. T. Swart, Winnipeg; John J. 
Mann, Buffalo; S. Miner and Joseph 
Simon, Chicago. 

Screenings sales with outside trade 
were of sufficient volume to sustain prices, 
and strengthen their position. Ordinary 
wheat stuff, depending on weight and 
quality, was quoted at $22@26 per ton. 
Special run held higher. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
purchased the stock of candy and fruits 
of the Duluth Fruit & Vegetable Co., 
9 East Superior Street. After disposing 
of the stock the Federal System will put 
the quarters in shape for opening a new 
and modern bakery at this location. 

At a members’ meeting of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, held Saturday, Nov. 1, 
a change in the rules recommended by 
the directors was adopted. The change 
from the existing rule was in the lower- 
ing of the minimum penalty on flaxseed 
from 3 toe 1 per cent in case of failure to 
deliver at maturity of contract. 


Wheat receipts last week contained 
more spring variety than at any similar 
time this fall. There was still a lack of 
the top grades, but total volume of busi- 
ness averaged better. Buyers are filling 
an eastern demand, which shows more ac- 
tivity as the season of navigation draws 
near a close. They are picking up sup- 
plies for later delivery to satisfy future 
needs, A fair volume was reported 
worked for November delivery. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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“Took ’ere—I asks yer for the last 
time for that ’arf-dollar yer owes me.” 

“Thank ’evins!—that’s the end of a 
silly question.” —Blighty (London). 

~ * 

A story is told of a new member of 
Parliament who was very properly im- 
pressed with the dignity of his position. 
One night his wife woke him and whis- 
pered: “William, there are buglars in 
the house.” 

“You must be mistaken, my dear,” said 
her husband: “there may be a few among 
the Peers, but in the House—oh, no! the 
idea is simply preposterous !”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 


“Pa, when is a man a confirmed liar?” 

“When nothing he says can be con- 
firmed, my son.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

A prominent man says that we are 
paying only a fair price for the things 
we buy. He must mean a church-fair 
price. —Boston Transcript. 

« os 

Ward Heeler: “Are the women trying 

to reform politics?” 


District Leader: “Reform nothing! 
They’ve started in to grab the jobs.” 
—Life. 
+ +. 


“Ella’s new photo must be a jolly good 
likeness.” 

“Why ?” 

“She’s had it two days, and hasn’t 
shown it to any one.” 

—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
* o 

“Well, Albert, I’ve been acting on your 
advice. I put $100 in the bank this 
month. 

“Fine! It isn’t so hard, is it?” 

“No; I simply tore up all the bills.” 

—Life. 
* . 

A newspaper tells of a New York 
couple being married in an airplane. The 
only advantage was that they got back to 
earth more quickly than most newly weds. 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Mrs, Dix: “I was ashamed of you, 
Ephraim, to see you dust the chair you 
sat on at Mrs. Henshaw’s. I saw her lit- 
tle boy watching you.” 

Diz: “I saw him, too. I’m too old a 
fish to be caught on a bent pin.” 

—Blighty (London). 
* ” 


” 


“Frances,” said the little girl’s mamma, 
who was entertaining callers in the par- 
lor, “you came downstairs so noisily that 
you could be heard all over the house. 
Now go back and come downstairs like a 
lady.” 

Frances retired, and after a few mo- 
ments re-entered the parlor. 

“Did you hear me come downstairs this 
time, mamma ?” 

“No, dear; I am glad you came down 
quietly. Now, don’t ever let me have to 
tell you again. not to come down noisily. 
Now tell these ladies how you managed 
to come down like a lady the second time, 
when the first time you made so much 
noise.” 

“The last time I slid down the ban- 
isters,” explained Frances, 


~;Philadelphia Bulletin. 
* 


Magistrate: “But what were you doing 
to allow a man of the prisoner’s physique 
to give you a black eye?” 

Constable: “On the morning of Toos- 
day, the Ist of April, your worship, I 
was on dooty outside the Dook of Well- 
ington public ’ouse, when, at the instiga- 
tion of the prisoner, my attention was 
drawn to somethin’ that wasn’t there. ’E 
then ’it me.” —Tit-Bits. 


The artist Be his brush in a bucket 
of paint and wiped it across the canvas 
several times horizontally. When he had 
done this he took his labor in hand and 
carefully placed it in an elaborate frame. 

“What’s the idea?” his boon companion 
inquired. 

“Impressionistic study.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that is a 
finished painting?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What are you going to call it?” 

“A village street, as seen from the rear 
seat of a motor-cycle.”—London Answers. 





New British Rationing Scheme 

Over 40,000,000 ration cards have been 
issued by the British food controller. In 
its September issue, the National Food 
Journal states that the basic principle of 
the new rationing scheme for the winter 
is the abolition of the coupon, the return 
of retailers’ counterfoils to food offices, 
and the reorganization of distribution on 
the basis of these counterfoils. Under 
the old scheme, retailers’ sales were 
checked by the coupons returned to the 
food offices, but under the new scheme, 
supplies will be accurately adjusted to 
requirements, and the only documents 
retailers will have to return to food 
offices are those which temporary or 
emergency customers register with them. 
Retailers will be given a margin to meet 
emergency demands. For the present, 
only meat, sugar and butter are ra- 
tioned, but the rationing machinery is 
said to be sufficiently flexible to cover 
other foods, should necessity arise. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN TO COVER CEN- 
tral New York state selling carload trade; 
will pay salary or commission. Thornton 
& Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; give reference, state age and 
salary expected. Address A. W. J., 2650, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN TO RUN A SMALL WATER-POWER 
chopping mill for a farm, 30 miles from 
Philadelphia. Reply to M, care North- 
western Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 





WANTED—CHEMIST FOR ONE OF THE 


best mills in the Northwest; must be thor- 
oughly up to date in every way and have 
the best of references; good position for 
the right party. Address 2682, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS 


CHEMIST IN 
mill laboratory, capable of testing wheat 
samples and making baking tests; state 
experience, salary expected, etc; must be 
thoroughly competent. Address 2660, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A STEADY MILLWRIGHT FOR 


2,200-bbl northwestern mill; living condi- 
tions excellent; good wages; only high- 
grade men of all-around ability and in- 
itiative need apply. Address 2654, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, A 


thoroughly competent salesman to cover 
New England territory; must be able to 
produce results above the ordinary; give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
2685, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO TAKE 


charge of office of Montana mill; probably 
occasional selling trips; should have had 
some miiiing experience; give fuii par- 
ticulars and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address 2659, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 1,000-BBL 


mill in spring wheat territory; must be 
thoroughly competent to make high-grade 
flour; state experience, salary expected, 
etc., in first letter; all correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 2661, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A PROGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


has an opening in eastern Pennsylvania for 
which it wishes to engage a salesman who 
knows the territory and can get the busi- 
ness; will pay liberal salary; state all par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 2684, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





. 


NEW MODERN WISCONSIN 


mill, 2,800 bbls capacity, operat- 
ing wheat, rye and corn units, 
is desirous of securing three ex- 
perienced flour salesmen to cover 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio territory; if 
you can qualify and feel that 
you can produce the business 
address us at once; we must 
have real dour salesmen; give 
particulars and references in 
first correspondence, Address 
2680, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED HIGH-CLASS 


flour salesman for New York state and 
eastern Pennsylvania; also a high-class 
flour salesman for Ohio; want only men 
who are acquainted with the high-class 
carload buying trade in those states. Ad- 
dress Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





TWO SALESMEN WANTED 


A progressive northwestern mill 
of large capacity offers an ex- 
ceptionally good salary and 
commission arrangement for two 
sales positions, one for Illinois 
and one for Wisconsin territory; 
applicants must be experienced 
salesmen with a successful sell- 
ing record and have a good 
trade following in their respec- 
tive fields; if you believe you 
are qualified to fill either of the 
above positions, write for fur- 
ther information regarding the 
work, Address 2663, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis. 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 


high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT IN 


mill of 500 bbis or larger, by middle-aged 
miller having had charge of mills up to 
1,200 bbls; hard and soft wheat; give par- 





FLOUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE IN 


rich farming section of Illinois on main 
line’ railroad; good local business; mill 
fully equipped; best of reasons for selling; 
full particulars to prospective purchaser. 
Address 2664, care Northwestern Miller, 





WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE—26- 
bbl water-power Wolf flour and feed mill 
in Delaware; in fair condition; on good 
railroad; ample local wheat supply; 
water-power excellent and worth price 
asked for entire property. Address Hq- 
uitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del, 





FOR SALE—THOROUGHLY MODERN 400- 
bbl mill, well located for milling of spring, 
hard winter wheat and rye; excellent ship- 
ping facilities; milling-in-transit; can be 
purchased for about half its value. Ad- 
dress “‘Rosedale,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbls capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R, B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
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MILLS WANTED 








MILL WANTED 


Wanted to buy or lease 150- to 
200-bbl mill; please give dimen- 
sions, description and age of 
mill, list of machinery, with 
make and age of each, amount 
and kind of wagon wheat, tran- 
sit privileges, method and place 
of marketing flour, price and 
terms. Address 2686, care 
ee Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE LABORATORY 
equipment for flour mill. Address Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., Enid, Okla. 

FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 60-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $475, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills, 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—THREE PAIRS 
9x18 old style bearings, smooth; one pair 
9x18 old style bearings, 40 V cut; one pair 
9x30 old style bearings, 36 V cut. Address 
2681, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





ticulars when writing. Address 2667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 


A-1 EXPERIENCED AND KEEN FLOUR 
salesman and accountant; age 30; can 
show successful record as executive and 
salesman; office and road experience, also 
branch management. Address 2688, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2671, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


with some milling concern; capable of tak- 
ing charge of offices; had experience in 
this line; aged 25 and recently discharged 
from military service; will furnish refer- 
ences which may be investigated. If in- 
terested address 2679, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WISH TO CONNECT WITH A NORTH- 
western mill which is distributing, or 
wishes to distribute, its flour in the east- 
ern markets and is desirous of opening 
small office in Philadelphia; have had six 
years’ experience with car-lot trade in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and part of New York; 
best references. Address 2687, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 


salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2668, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—WE HAVE FROM 15 TO -50- 
bbl capacity Midget mills, at less than 
half of new price; one 80- and three 50- 
bbl long system mills; two bleachers, 100- 
bbl capacity; all immediate shipment, and 
prices right; two pairs 9x30 rolls for style 
“A” Allis mills, caliper 8%, at your own 
price. We are in the market for 9x24 
and 9x30 rolls, attrition mills, and motors 
from 5 to 40 h-p. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 201 Millers & Traders Bank Blidg., 
Minneapolis, 





SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


Guaranteed Free Discharge 


Decrease Cost of New 
Elevators 


From two to five times . 
increased capacity, ac 
cording to speed. . 


Circulars Free 


OLINE SUPERIOR 
Vise abi 
MACHINERY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 











WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 con- 
tain many items that will save you time money 


Large stocks insure quick shipments. 
ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 








. . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 




















F or Sale: Large, Modern MAC- 
ARONI FACTORY, 
centrally located in the 
city of Pittsburgh, and 
in the hub of the great 
consuming belt of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 


Price: $100,000, subject to 
our acceptance. Liberal 
terms. 


Write ° S. Catanzaro & Sons, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Main Offices: 
Penn Ave. and 22d St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


OROUSE-HINDS \ 3 weed 
Syracuse, N. Y. U.S. A. 














Jos. F. Wangler Boiler & Sheet 
Iron Works Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
STEEL GRAIN STORAGE 


team Boilers 
All kinds of Steel Plate Construction 











Omaha 


is the logical place to establish flour and cereal 
mills. Makeus proveit, Send for Report No. 36 
which is an analysis of Omahaas a milling center 
—write today. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 





Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Pilates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Wave mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “‘Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
3 25, all postpaid. C. B. Oliver, B. M. and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


We> “BARNUN MILL 


FOR GRINDING 
fh and SCREENINGS CEREALS ETC. 
‘\ —CANT BE BEAT- 


B.F.GUMP ©. 


Dinneeone ILL 








years’ experience. 


oqme 


easily undérstood reports. 


| Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 


counts. 





Established 1886 








HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 


‘ The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
at cause they know they are getting real value and 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of mille 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions regarding tests or 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


rs everywhere. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




























THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








For more than forty years, The Wolf Company has been 
designing and building better mills for the foremost 
American millers. The following list includes, a few 
Wolf Mills now under construction: 









United States Cereal Company . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Modern Flour Mills Company . Macon, Georgia. 







Cole Flour Mills, Limited . . Vancouver, B. C. 
W. M. Person... ... .«. + Louisburg, N.C. 
Belpre Co-Op. Union. . . . Belpre, Kansas. 
Kerr Milling Company . . . Titusville, Pa. 








Toldbodmoller Mills Denmark. 









There are many others to whom Wolf Service has come 
to mean mills designed to serve not only present but 
future needs; plants properly designed and sturdily 







constructed. 







Wolf Mills are constructed to withstand the most severe 
tests and designed to permit expansion when changing 
conditions make an increase of facilities imperative. 









America’s Modern Flour 
and Feed Mill Builders 





















| MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY | 
CHICAGO | 


CHICAGO 





SALES OFFICES 


New York, Broadway at Twenty-Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C., Piedmont Building 
Cleveland, 5103 Euclid Avenue 

Minneapolis, 517 Metropolitan Life Building 














